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PKEFACE 


Friends at home and abroad have often asked mo 
whether 1 could not relate the story of my brother 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s life in an abridged form. They 
p<?inted out that the large biography in three volumes was 
chiefly intended for the student who could find tlic time 
necessary to road it, and calling my attention to the 
number of falsehoods which, within recent yt^ars, have been 
circulated both in Germany and France concerning 
Nietzsche’s life, declared that it was high time that the 
authentic facts should bo made accessible to wider circles 
in the form of a small and handy volume that would like- 
wise be suitable for translation into a foreign language. 
As I was not able to undertake a fresh narrative of my 
brother’s life immediately, I appealed to Professor Ernst 
Ilolzer of Ulm, and asked him whether he would do it. 
He assured me that there was nothing he was more desirous 
of doing than to relate afresh at least a portion of my 
brother’s life. The young Nietzsche and his works .seemed 
t» have been buried and forgotten. All the fuss had been 
made in connection with the older solitary Nietzsche. The 
latter, however, could be propgrly nnderst.ood only on con- 
dition that the imago of the young Nietzsche was already 
impressed in sharp outline on the mind of the reader. 1 
therefore laid at Professor Iloizer’s disposal all the fresh 
*material that had been deciphered and collected from 
letters and note-books since the publication of my first 
biography. Professor Holzer’s aim was more particularly 
to describe the young scholar who had done such sur- 
piisingly good and learned work, even at Pforta and later 
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in Leipzig, and to reveal him as a University Professor, in 
the light of his philological essays and lectures. According 
to Professor Holzer, the first volume of the Philologiea 
scarcely gives an adequate idea of the importance of these 
performances, although the second and third, which are 
not yet published, certainly will. 

In the autumn of 1 909 Holzer spoke to me of his pro- 
jected work with the utmost enthusiasm, and said that 
although it was his intention to lay particular stress on 
Nietzsche the University Professor, of whom evexybody 
knew so little, he also wished more particularly to show 
the importance of the Young NietssihCf the author of those 
essays which had appeared in the early ’seventies, to 
whom he felt particularly sympathetic. “ The man who 
speaks hero is the ‘ first Nietzsche,’ the fiiend of Richard 
Wagner — the Nietzsche whom Ei'win Rohde loved so 
enthusiastically, the young, hopeful and trustful Nietzsche, 
who, with a colossal faith in his ideals and fixends, marched 
courageously towards the future — the gladiator who, in 
the early ’seventies, felt himself to be in possession of his 
greatest power, and who seemed to a friend who once 
visited him in Bale, ‘ full of fire and buoyancy, and as self- 
reliant as a young lion ! ’ ” But only a very few months 
after our meeting, death suddenly put an end to Professor 
Ilolzer’s career, and this intellectual and devoted friend, 
from whom we expected such great things, was taken 
from us. 

Thus I was obliged to reconcile myself to the thought of 
telling the tale of my brother’s life afresh and of repeating 
much that I had already published. And I resolved to 
carry out the work in the first place for the benefit of the 
foreigner, from whom the first suggestion of the scheme 
had come, and secondly for Germany. It is only natural * 
that my little book should have developed into somethings 
very different from that which Professor Holzer had con- 
templated. Truth to tell, the only point of resemblance 
between the two lies in the fact that in the following pages 
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I have endeavoured to depict the young and happy 
Nietzsche, not only during a given well-defined period, but 
throughQut the whole of the thjrty-tw'o happy years of his 
youth, from 1844 to 1876. I, alone, can speak with any 
real knowledge of those years, for, as Baron von Gersdorif 
and Eohde once said to me ; “We are acquainted only with 
small portions of his life ; but you know everything that 
links those isolated portions together.” 

Thus I have tried to gather together everything that 
has been said and written about my brother during the 
period above described, aiitl it has been my constant 
eitdeavour to lay bare even those facts which might shed a 
less favourable light upon him. But I had already done 
this with very little success before the composition of 
the large biography. When Bai’oii von Gersdorff came 
to Weimar in Axigust, 1898, in order to c-elobmte the 
150th anniversary of Goethe’s birthday, I asked him 
whether he could not ttdl me anything unfavourable con- 
cerning my brother, whose bosom friend he had been and 
in whom my brother had certainly confided more than in 
all his other friends. For I told him that there was too 
little shadow in the bright picture I had drawn of my 
brother’s life. Gersdorff replied to me a little wistfully : 
“ I can remember nothing ; he was all light. It was we, 
his friends, who did not understand him, who contributed 
the shade to his life.” 

. Maybe this life-history is important chiefly in this respect, 
that it presents us with one great problem. For it is a 
problem that Friedrich Nietzsche, who denied our present 
moral values, or at least traced them to sources absolutely 
unsuspected hitherto — this Transvaluer of all Values — 
should himself have fulfilled all the loftiest and most subtle 
’demands made by the morality now preached among us. 
|And he did not do this because of any moral imperative, 
but from a perfectly cheerful inability to act otherwise. I 
leave it to others to solve this problem. 

1 have not the slightest intention of advancing any of 
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my own views, or of attempting in any way to prove my 
brother’s doctrines. Quito a number of distinguished 
scholars and literary men have written excellent works with 
the latter object in view, aud many more will probably do 
so in the future. In the pages before us, all I wish to do 
is to describe the Yotivg and Happy Nietzsche, while in a 
volume which is to follow this one, under the title of The 
Lonely Nietzsche, 1 shall speak of the later tragic years 
of solitude, during which no word either of love or friend- 
ship any longer reached him, but in which he climbed the 
steep path to his highest and most exalted aims. 

ELIZABETH FOKSTER-NIETZSCHE 

{nee Nietzsche). 

WslUAB, 

January f 1912 . 
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CHILDHOOD 

CHAPTEE I 

OTJK ANCESTORS 

My brother attached great importance to good 
descent and even declared that all bodily and spiritual 
virtue and excellence arc acquired only with great pains 
and the exercise of peculiar diligence, self-mastery and 
frugality, and through the indefatigable and faithful 
repetition of the same tasks. The gratitude and reverence 
with which he looked back upon our ancestors and their 
treasru-es of virtue, and the modesty with which he was 
able to regard himself, with all his superior qualities, only 
as their heir, will therefore readily be understood. As late 
as the year 1883 he wrote in Zarathustra : “ Ever am I 
your love’s heir and heritage, blooming to your memory of 
many gorgeous native virtues, O ye dearest ones ! ” 

Our father, Karl Ludwig Nietzsche, was born at Eilcu- 
burg, at a time of considerable unrest and danger, on the 
10th October, 1813, only a few days before the great 
Battle of the Nations at Leipzig, and was the son of the 
Doctor of Divinity and Superintendent,’ Friedrich August 
Ludwig Nietzsche. Eilenburg, which is situated not far 
from Leipzig, was, owing to the passage of the ti’oops, and 
later, on account of the crowds of military refugees and 
fugitives, much involved in the course of events. Our 
grandmother Nietzsche was never able to speak without 

* One of the higher officials of the German Lutheran Church, — T b. 

Y.N. B 
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emotion of the terrors of that appalling autumn : number- 
less troops had swarmed over the whole district ; throughout 
every one of those gloomy nights the hurried monotonems 
tramping of the regiments had been heard, and friend Md 
foe alike had knocked at the door of the Superintendent’s 
house, with a thousand and one entreaties and requests. 
How much advice and help was not expected of the worthy 
shepherd of souls ! To how many dying creatures was he 
not called in order to give them the last solace of religion ! ' 
Our grandmother used to say that for years in her dreams 
she was frightened by hearing the gruesome tapping on the 
shutters which was reminiscent of those days. It must, 
however, be remembered that Eilenburg at this time 
belonged to Saxony and that Saxony was Napoleon’s ally 
After the battle, the tumultuous rejoicings over the victory, 
which were borne from town to town by the pealing of 
bells, were therefore received with somewhat mixed feelings 
at Eilenburg. 

Wo never knew our graudfather Nietzsche personally; 
according to all accounts, however, ho must have been a 
very worthy, kindly and scholarly man. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him in honour of a 
number of excellent treatises he had written, the most 
important of which, on account of the posthumous fame they 
enjoyed, being : “ Gamaliel, or the Everlasting Duration 
of Christianity, Calculated to Instruct and Tranquillize the 
Public Mind in Face of the Present Ferment in the Theo- 
logical World” (I'ublished by Supperian, Leipzig, 1796^, 
and “ Contributions Towards the Promotion of a Ecason- 
able Attitude regarding Religion, Education, the Duty of 
the Subject, and Human Life ” (Published by Gadike, 
Weimar, 1804). 

Our grandfather Nietzsche married twice and had twelve 
children, of whom two died in early infancy. (Our dea:j 
grandmother was liis second wife.) ' In his seventieth year 
he caught a severe cold, and, after four days’ illness, on the 
1 6th March, 1 806, he died. In a short essay, which a friend 
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of his youth wrote in honour of his memory, the writer 
with the profoundest reverence for his character says : 

\ “ Alf who had the good fortune to look into his mind and to 
witness his mode of life, conld not but praise the delightful 
qualities of his heart and soul. They admired above all the pious 
feeling which transfigured the whole of life for him, and rendered 
every duty holy in his eyes, inspired him in every moment of 
joy, and hallowed every affliction as a dispensation from God 
and Heaven. The hearty benevolence and friendliness with 
which he met all men and offered his love to every burdened 
soul whom he could help, and which mado him pray to the 
^God of Love even for those who had done him harm ; the 
uprightness, loyalty and honesty with which he always clung 
to the good and defended the cause of righteousness, and 
which made his outward acts the faithful refiootion of his 
inner spirit ; the noble dignity, coupled with friendliness and 
modesty with which he won both our love and our esteem, were 
felt by every one who came into contact with him.” 

Our dear grandmother Nietzsche was horn on the 
11th December, 1778. She came of a family of pastors 
of the hamo of Krause, but I know little about these 
ancestors, save that they were cheerful, active people, and 
that our great-grandmother was famous for the excellence 
of her cooking. To this day recipes which she favoured 
are used in my household. She was no longer living when 
our grandmother at the ago of thirty-one took as her second 
husband our grandfather ; and that is the reason why the 
ceremony took place at Naumburg, where our grand- 
mother’s favourite brother was a preacher at the Cathedral. 
Our grandmother had three brothers and one sister, a very 
beautiful girl, whose portrait is still a source of pleasure to 
every visitor to the Nietzsche archives. All the brothers 
and sisters, however, must have been good-looking men 
hnd women, for our great-grandmother writes : “ God has 
|;iven me five good-looking and well-behaved children.” 
Both claims were true, for every one of her children lived 
to do her credit and give her joy. One of the sons was 
“ the foimder of the needlework and embroidery industry 
• B 2 
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in the Saxon Voigtland — “a benefactor to theVoigtland,” 
as a local inscription to his honour gratefully attests ; the 
second was Dr. Krause, General Superintendent, Urofessw 
and Doctor of Divinity, first in Kiinigsberg and afterwards 
in Wcimai*, as successor to Herder, and was held in high 
esteem, thanks to his intellect and scholarship. The third 
son was a worthy country clergyman, who even in those days 
endeavoured to ho not only a parson and shepherd of 
souls, but also an adviser in all worldly matters to his 
parishionei's. 

Our dear grandmother Nietzsche was remarkable for her 
great mental vivacity, cleverness and really delightful 
kindliness of heart. Her first husband, a relative of 
August von Kozebue, was a man called Kruger, a lawyer 
to the Court at Weimar, hut ho lived for only a few years 
after their marriage. Even in these early days she passed 
through troubled and warlike times, for owing to the battle 
of Jena and its consequences, Weimar was called upon to 
suffer many vicissitudes. Her only little boy died, and 
her husband, who was already infirm, fell so seriously ill 
as a result of the events of October, 1806, that he was 
never able to rally, and died in 1807. After his death she 
went to live with her favourite brother. Dr. Krause, who 
subsequently became General Superintendent, and in 1809 
she married again, to become, as I have already stated, the 
wife of our grandfather Nietzsche. In addition to her 
seven stepchildren, she also had three children of her own. 
All the brothers and sistera, whether by the first or second 
marriage, in spite of the great difference of age whidi 
separated them, lived on unusually affectionate terms. 
When our father was bom the eldest step-brother was 
twenty-nine. The modest comfort which reigned in the 
Nietzsche family was founded on a legacy from another* 
half-brother of our father’s, who had amassed a handsom^ 
fortune in England ; he had died a bachelor, and had left 
all his money to his mlatives. The whole of our father's 
family, whom I learnt to know only when they were far 
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advanced in years, were remarkable for their great powers 
of self-control, their lively interest in intellectual matters, 
^jpd their strong sense of family unity, which manifested 
itself alike in their splendid readiness to help one another, 
and in the cordial relations which subsisted between 
them. 

My brother often refers to his Polish descent, and in 
later years he instituted reseai’ches Avitli a view to estab- 
lishing it, Avhich met with some success. I know nothing 
definite concerning these investigations, as a large number 
of my brother’s documents were lost after his breakdown in 
health in Turin. The family tradition was that a certain 
minor Polish nobleman named Nicki (pronounced Nietzky) 
had obtained the special favour of Augtistus the Strong, King 
of Poland, and had received the title of Count from him. 
When, however, Stanislaus Leszeynski, the Pole, was made 
King, our supposed ancestor became involved in a conspiracy 
in favour of Saxony and the Protestants. He was sentenced 
to death ; but taking flight with his wife, who had just 
given birth to a son, he wandei’cd about with her for two 
or three yeai’S os a fugitive through the small States 
of Germany, during which time our grcat-grandinoth(u* 
nursed and suckled her little boy herself. So the legend 
runs, and our great-grandfather Nietzsche, who at the jige 
of ninety could still ride a horse at a gallop, is said to have 
ascribed his hardiness to these cm:umstancos. Unfortu- 
nately the dates do not seem to hilly quite accurately ; in 
any case, nothing definite can be said, as the first certain 
date which is known about' our great-great-grandfather 
Nietzsche and his family belongs to the year 1709. 

From his childhood onwai*ds my brother always attached 
a certain importance to this somewhat mythical Polish 
'descent. He writes in the year 1883 : — 

“ 1 have been taught to trace my descent and name to a 
noble Polish family called Nietzky, who, yielding to insulTorable 
religious oppression, gave up their homes and their title over 
a hundred years ago ; for they were Protestants. I will not 
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deny that as a boy I was rather proud of my Polish descent. 
Whatever German blood I have in my veins comes solely 
from my mother’s family, the Oehlers, and from my paternal 
grandmother’s family, the Krauses, but it seems to' me tb^t 
in all essentials I have remained a Pole, notwithstanding. 
The fact that my appearance has always been characteristic 
of the Polish type, has often enough been brought home to 
me. Outside my own country, in Switzerland and in Italy, 
for iubtance, I have often been accosted as a Pole. In Sorrento, 
where I spent my winters, the people used to call me il Polaeeo, 
whilst during a summer holiday, in Marienbad especially, I 
was often reminded of my Polish nature in a striking manner. 
Poles would come up to me and, mistaking me for one of th^ir 
acquaintances, would greet me in Polish ; and one, to whom I 
said I was no Pole, and to whom 1 introduced myself as a 
Swiss, looked at me sadly for some time, and then said : ‘ It 
is still the old race, but the heart has vanished, God knows 
whithei.’ A small album of mazurkas which I composed as a 
boy bore the inscription, ‘ In memory of our ancient foiebeais ! ’ 
and I reflected them in many a judgment and in many a 
prejudice ” 

Occasionally our aged aunts would speak with enthusiasna 
of our great-grandfather Nietzsche whom they had known, 
and whose handsome appearance and nohlu dignity in his 
hoary old age they could not praise too highly. Our 
ancestors both on the Nietzsche and the Oehlcr side were 
very long lived. Of the four pairs of great-grandparents, 
the great-grandfather above mentioned reached the age of 
ninety, live great-grandmothers and great-grandfathers 
died between seventy-five and eighty-six, and two only 
failed to reach old age. The two grandfathers attained 
their sevcnticih year, the maternal grandmother died nt 
eighty-tw'o, and grandmother Nietzsche at seveaty-seveiik 
Our father w^as the youngest child, and 4^ such the 
favoui lie of his parents and of his nine elder brothers and* 
sisters IVom his earliest youth he must have been ai| 
unusually lovable and gifted boy. He educated first 
at the seminary at Bossleben, and afterwards became a 
student at Halle. The teachers at Bossleben and the pro- 
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feasors at Halle all unite iu praising his gifts, his industry, 
his exemplary love of order, and his indefatigable devotion 
to duty.> He had an extraordinary talent for music, and 
small tickets belonging to the Bossleben days are still in 
existence, which he used for inviting his friends on Sundays, 
between the hours of church and the midday meal, to a 
concert at which he was the sole performer. Later his 
, excellent impromptu playing on the piano created a great 
impression, while compositions from his pen arc also sai<l 
to have existed, albeit I was unable to find any trace of 
these among our mother’s papers after her death. He was 
sound to the core, and a great votary of physical exercise, 
such as skating and long walks. A relative who was with 
him at Bossleben recalled, even iu his eighty-third year, 
the great walking tours they used to take together. 

After passing his examinations with distinction he was 
engaged for a short time as a tutor at Captain Baumbach’s 
in Altenburg, and subsequently held a similar post at 
the Ducal Court there. Ilis three pupils were Princess 
Theresa (who died unmarried), Princess Elizabeth (Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburg), and Princess Alexandra (Grand 
Duchess Constantine of Bussia). Between the tutor and 
his august pupils there subsisted for many years afterwards 
an extremely friendly relationship which does honour to 
both parties. 

In 1841, at the special instance of Friedrich Wilhelm IV., 
he received the living of Bocken. Our father had had a 
personal interview with this pious and kindly monarch, 
and this meeting seems to liave afousod the warmest feel- 
ings on both sides, for surprisingly soon after this event 
he received his living “by Boyal Command,” and great 
things were hoped for him — that is to say, people expected 
*him to be summoned to Berlin to fill ^e post of Court 
Chaplain. A friend of his youth describes his appearance 
at t^t time as follows : “ He was tall and slender, with a 
noble and poetic peraonality and a peculiar talent for 
muric; he was endowed with delicate feeling, was fuU of 
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revo.rencfi for his family, and possessed the most dis- 
tinguished manners.” He had beautiful large dark-brown 
eyes, but was unfortunately very short-sighted. 

In the spring of 1843 our father made the acquaintance 
of oui* mother, who had then only just reached her seven- 
teenth year, and who but a twelvemonth before had still 
been playing in secret with her dolls. As she had three 
sister’s older than herself and came between five brothers, 
in whose games she still occasionally joined, it was only 
quite recently that she had been regarded as grown up. 
In later years her brothers always chaffed her about the 
wonderful way in which she used to toboggan. Not very 
far from the paraonage there must have been an ideal 
toboggan run, and near the end of it there was a dip over 
whicli our mother must have steered her toboggan with 
particular daring and surencss, for none of the younger 
members of the family would raomrt the toboggan unless 
she steered. During this spring our father visited our 
grandparents in tho comparry of an elderly colleague, the 
godfather of tho girl who was to be our mother and who 
was called Fransziska. It chanced that on this occasion 
Fransziska, now grown into a charming yorrng woman, 
came in with a pot of pinks to ask her godfather what she 
should do to make them bloom as nicely as his plants. 
Tho sight of this dark young beauty so greatly delighted 
our father, that, with the help of the? old godfather, he 
afterwards managed to see her frequently, and finally 
became engaged to her in July, 1843 — ^to the intense disk 
may of many a pretty girl among the various estates and 
parsonages of the district, who believed they had found 
their “ideal” in the noble young parson of Eucken. 

Our mother Fransziska, w’ho was called Franzchen, was 
both beautiful and healthy and fidl of a charming roguish- * 
ness. The daughter of a parson, she was one of a very 
large family. Her parents, our dear grandparents, Pastor 
Oehler and his wife, were typically healthy people, and 
strength, robustness, lively dispositions, and a cheerful 
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outlook on life were among the qualities which were the 
delight of all who knew them. Our grandfather was a 
parson at Pobles, a small village two hours’ journey 
from Weissenfels. He was a bright, clever man, a typical 
example of the old school of comfortable country parson, 
who thought it no sin to go hunting (with a groom carry- 
ing his guns behind him), or to play a friendly little game 
of skat. He loved music and poetry but was no adept in 
them himself, and many a musical performance of such 
compositions as Haydn’s Creation was given in the 
parsonage of Pobles by friends and members of the family 
to the joy of all concerned. One evening a week was 
devoted to the children, when they recited poems; and 
theatricals were often arranged chiefly by the children 
themselves, who were so numerous that there was never 
any dearth of actors. Moreover, our grandfather’s house 
was nearly always full of guests, for he was very fond of 
company. He was scarcely ever ill, and would not have 
died even when he did, in his seventieth year, from a severe 
cold, had he not been so incredibly imprudent in regard to 
his health. As to our grandmother Oehler, who died in 
her eighty-second year, all that can bo said is, that if all 
German women were possessed of the health she enjoyed, 
our nation would excel all others in vitality. She boro 
our grandfather eleven children, and not only gave each of 
them the breast for nearly the whole of the first year, but 
also lost not a single one of them, and reared them all 
to maturity. It is said that the sight of these eleven 
children of very different ages (the eldest was nineteen 
when the youngest was bom), with their powerful build, 
rosy cheeks, beaming eyes and wealth of curly locks 
excited the admiration of every visitor. In spite of their 
* magnificent health, the life of this family, of course, was 
not all sunshine. Every one of the eleven children was 
exceedingly spirited, wilful and headstrong, and it was 
therefore no simple matter to manage them. Moreover, 
though they always showed the utmost respect and most 
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implicit obedience to their parents — even as nnddle-aged 
men smd women — ^misunderstandings betwemi tiuaia were 
of constant occurrence. Our Oehler grandparents were 
fairly well to do, for our grandmother hailed from a very 
old family who had been largo landowners in the neighbour- 
hood of Zeitz for centuries, and her father, Counsellor 
Hahn, owned the baronial estate of Wehlits and was the 
temint of magnificent crown land near Zeitz. When she 
married, her father gave her a carriage and horses, a coach- 
man, a cook, and kitchen-maid as part of her dowry, which 
for the wife of a German parson was then, and is still, 
something quite exceptional. The eldest grandchildren 
also received a charming pony-chaise, with a pony to draw 
it, and this vehicle was often used by the great-great- 
grandchildren, my brother and myseK, though we harnessed 
it to a goat. Unfortunately, as a result of the Wat's of 
180G — 15, and of his exceptional goodnature and readiness 
to help others, our great-grandfather lost most of his 
property. 

The families of Nietzsche and Oehler, though so 
different from each other, proved, as we now see, most 
felicitous complements. Meanwhile, however, our grand- 
father Odder was not free from care. It is true that 
much was done for the education of the children, and 
there was always a good scholar in the house to act as 
tutor. Music was studied, and at table it was the rule 
that French should be spokeu. But the education was 
planned principally with a view to the requirements of th<fc 
sons, rather than the daughters, and the latter leamt only 
as much as it was possible for them to pick up in addi- 
tion to those feminine accomplishments, such as sewing, 
embroidery, etc., which were their special domain. Our 
niethor, it is true, had leamt Latin with the boys, but in * 
other departments of knowledge her education was certainly 
very deficient, and thanks to her continual association with 
her brothers she must have assimilated much of their 
liabits and manners. It was now her lot to enter a very 
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cultured and, as far as formalities were concerned, an 
exceedingly punctilious family. When on one occasion 
her mother-in-law Nietzsche unexpectedly paid her a visit, 
she burst violently into the room and embraced the caller 
so vigorously that she almost knocked her down. Her 
father Oehler watched the scene thoughtfully and then 
said to my grandmother Nietzsche : “ Our Friinzchen is 
still a bit of a tomboy, and allow mo to tcdl you as a 
grower of trees that you are taking a wild shoot into 
your family, from which you must rear a noble tree.” 
Our grandmother Oehler listened to tliis remark with 
so'me disapproval, to which she gave expression, but 
grandmother Nietzsche exclaimed cheerfully and affec- 
tionately, ‘‘ Franzchon is a gorgeous savage, and her vigour 
and roughness are perfectly delightful.” 

On the lOth October, 1 843, on my father’s thirtieth 
birthda}", our parents were married. When the young 
couple had j)asscd through all the triumphal arches, 
amid the greetings of the chief members of the j^arish, 
the teachers and the school children, and had at last 
reached the stops of the i>arsonagc, our father’s eldest 
step-sister — a very stately and noble figure — stood above 
them in the decorated doorway, and stretching out lier 
arms, called to the seven tcen-y car-old bride in solemn tones, 

Welcome to the loyal hearts of your sisters 1 ” 



CHAPTER II 


EARLIEST CHILDHOOD 

Our parents’ eldest son, Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, 
was bom at Rbcken on the 15th October, 1844, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, to the sound of the peals ^of 
bells rung by the parish in honour of the birthday of 
our reigning monarch King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. of 
Pnissia. Our father’s intense joy that his first son 
should be bom precisely on his beloved sovereign’s birth- 
day will readily be understood. At the christening 
ceremony after the baptism he said : 

“ Thou blessed month of October, for many years the most 
decisive events of my life have occurred within thy thirty-one 
days, but my experience this day is the greatest and the most 
glorious of them all, the christening of my little child ! 0 
blissful moment ! 0 exquisite festival ! 0 unspeakably holy 
duty! In the name of the Lord I bless thee! From the 
bottom of my heart do I utter these words : Bring me, then, 
this my beloved child, that I may consecrate him unto the 
Tiord ! ^fy son, Friedrich Wilhelm, thus shalt thou be 
named on earth, in honour of my royal benefactor on whose 
birthday thou wast born.” 

0 

From Ilia earliest days my brother was alwajs a very 
healthy child. He gave little trouble cither to his 
mother or his nurse, and though ho did not learn to speak 
until he was two and a half, he did so then comparatively 
correctly. He was exceedingly strong, and, as a child, * 
very hot tempered — ^a characteristic which he did not 
like to hear mentioned in later years, because, in accord- 
uuce with the family tradition of the Nietzsches, he soon 
ieamt to control himself. When he was older, if ever he • 
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did anything awkward, or broke something, for which he 
had to be scolded, he would grow very red, say nothing, 
and withdraw silently into solitude. After a while he 
would reappear with modest dignity, and would cither 
beg for forgiveness, if he had convinced himself of his 
fault, or else say nothing. My brother declared that 
his appearance througho\it his childhood was that of a 
typical peasant boy, plump, brown and rosy. The thick 
fair hair which fell picturesquely over his shoulders had 
the effect of somewhat modifying his robust ajjpeaitince. 
But for his wonderfully beautiful, large and expressive 
ejl38, however, and his extraordinarily decorous mannci’, 
neither his teachers nor his relatives would have recognised 
in him the highly gifted and remarkable child he really 
was, for ho was both modest and rescrvc'd. 

He describes his first youthful impressions in a small 
book written in the year 1858, when he was not yet 
fourteen years of age, entitled “Leav('S from my Life,” 
and in which he relates his experiences up to that time : 

“ The village of Rocken lies half an hour’s journey from 
Liitzen, close on the main road. Every traveller who passes 
along this road must cast a kindly glance at it, for it is so 
prettily tucked away amidst tho trees and ponds that surround 
it. The first object to catch tho eyo is the moss-clad church 
steeple. I have a distinct recollection of how on one occasion, 
when I was walking with my dear father from Liitzen to 
Bocken, when we w'ore about halfway home the bells began 
to ring out merrily in celebration of Eastertide. The sound 
• of these bells often recurs to my mind, and then sad thoughts 
carry me back to tho dear old parsonage. How vividly can I 
still see the neighbouring churchyard ! How often, when the 
old mortuary chapel was oldened, did I not ask what the biers 
and the black crape and the inscriptions on the tombstones and 
, monuments meant 1 But when every other image has vanished 
from my soul I shall never forget the old parsonage itself, for 
it is engraved on my memory in mighty letters. The actual 
house was built in the year 1820, and was therefore very com- 
fortably arranged. A flight of steps led up to the ground floor. 
I can still remember the study on the first storey and the rows 
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of books, vhere many an illustrated volume made this place a 
favourite resort of mine. Behind the house there stretched 
the orchard and the lawn, a part of which was generfdly under 
water in the spring, which meant that the cellar was also 
flooded. In front of the house there was a courtyard with a 
barn and a stable, and this led to the flower garden, in the bowers 
or on the seats of which 1 was almost always to be found. 
Behind the green hedge lay the ponds, surrounded by willow 
trees. To saunter between these ponds, to gaze at the rays of 
the sun playing upon their surface, and to watch the sportive 
little fishes darting hither and thither was my greatest joy. 
There is one other thing which I must mention, which always 
filled me with a secret shudder. On one side of the gloomy vestry 
there stood a colossal stone figure of St. George carved by a 
skilful hand. The mighty form, the terrible weapons, and the 
dim, mysterious light all combined to make me regard the 
saint with a certain awe. Once, so the legend went, his eyes 
gleamed in such a terrible manner that all who saw him were 
filled with horror.” 

The parsonage of Eocken, with all its inmates, still 
remains in the minds of those who knew it one of the 
happiest of memories ; it was called the “ ideal parsonage,” 
As a matter of fact, it was not only ideal, it was a really 
happy home, which, thanks to our father’s magnificent 
piano-playing, his rich intellectual gifts, and his delightful 
cheerfulness, was always radiant with joy. Our grand- 
mother Nietzsche formed one of the household during the 
greater pm’t of the year, and was held in universal respect 
in the place, while one of my father’s sisters undertook 
the housekeeping, and with the help of excellent servants 
fulfilled the task in a really exemplary way. Oiir mother, 
who, by-the-bye, soon adapted herself to the ways of the 
Nietzsche family, had plenty of spare time, and our father 
was accordingly often able to take her away and show her^ 
the world. The dear soul remembered with joy until ^ 
end of her life a certain tour they took in Saxon Switsi^ 

land,’ ending up with a sojourn of several weeks in Dresden, 

•Xi- 

^ Those are the mountaims between Bohemia and Saxony. Wheae the »iwt JSlbe 
cuts iU way through them their pictnresqneneM is oonsidimbly mihane^i — 
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its art colleetions and incomparable operatic and 
ti^trical performances. In later lUe her brothers still 
refined ^o the interesting account their sister had given of 
this visit, although in other respects they were very much 
distressed at the change which had taken place in their 
Franzchen, as she showed little interest in their harmless 
though, perhaps, somewhat coarse jokes, and had grown so 
“intolerably refined and cultured” The fact that our 
mother found it an easy matter to adapt herself to her new 
surroundings she herself afterwards stoutly contested. Her 
rebellious spirit was more particularly aroused by the 
admonitions of her sister-in-law, our aunt Rosalie, of whom 
we, as children, were all very fond. In our father’s 
presence, however, little of all this was allowed to appear, 
for he was an extraordinarily sensitive man, or, as was said 
of him at the time, he took everything so much to heart.. 
Any sign of discord either in the parish or in his own 
family was so painful to him that he would withdraw to 
his study and refuse to eat or drink, or speak with any- 
body. If any trifling dispute chanced to occur in his 
presence between the sister-in-law in question and our 
fiery young mother, he would lean back in his chair, close 
his eyes, and become absorbed in very different thoughts, 
so that he might hear and see nothing of the quarrel. The 
revolution of 1848 was an unspeakable sorrow to him; 
when he read in the paper that his beloved King, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, had driven round Berlin with a cockade in his 
hat ' he burst into passionate tears, left the room, and could 
only return to his family after having spent several hours 
alone ; and no one was allowed to mention the event to him 
again. His three little children were a source of great joy 
to him. I was bom in July, 1846, and our little brother 
Joseph in Febraary, 1848. Our father used to spend 
much of his time with us, but more especially with his 
eldest son, Fritz, whom he called his “little friend,” and 
whom he allowed to be with him even when he was busy, 

< The emblem of the Coiistitatlonal Party. — T b. 
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as he knew how to sit still and would thoughtfully watch 
his father at work. Even when Fritz was only a year old 
he was so delighted by his father’s music that Y^enever 
he cried for no apparent reason our father was begged to 
play the piano to him. Then the child would sit upright 
in his little carriage, as still as a mouse, and would not 
take his eyes off the musician. 

At the end of August, 1848, a terrible misfortune over- 
took us. Our father was accompanying a friend home one 
evening, and on his return to the parsonage our little dog, 
which he did not see owing to his shortsightedness, ran 
between his legs just as he reached the door. He stumbled 
and fell backwards down a flight of seven stone steps on 
to the paving stones of the courtyard, and as a result of his 
fall was laid up with concussion of the brain. At first it 
was taken for granted that after a week’s rest in bed no 
evil consequences would remain ; after a few weeks, how- 
ever, ho began to get ill. In the meantime a fire had 
ocem-red in Eocken, in the extinguishing of which he played 
such an extremely prominent part that his subsequent illness 
was always falsely ascribed by his parishioners to the fact 
that he had injured his health at that time by standing for a 
night and a day knee-deep in the water of a pond in order 
to conduct the operations. The trouble began with a loss 
of appetite and severe headaches, which he had never had 
in his life before. Neither his sisters nor his parents had 
ever suffered in this way, for the delicate organ in the 
Nietzsche family was the stomach. When in spite of the 
doctors and the homoeopathic treatment in which tfie 
Nietzsche family firmly believed, the headaches continued 
to return, the famous physician Professor Oppolzer, of 
Leipzig, was summoned. He realised at once that the 
trouble was cerebral and not gastric, as the family maint 
tained. At first Professor Oppolzer gave us good ground 
for hope, as neither the patient’s intellect nor his conscious- 
ness were affected, and the doctor believed that the injured 
spot in the brain would heal, “ and leave a cicatrice there,” 
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as he told us. And as a matter of fact there were periods 
of improvement — that is to say, days on which my father 
suffered 'no pain, and was able to write his sermons and 
take the confirmation classes. In the spring of 1849 ho 
began to give Fritz a few lessons, as the boy showed excep- 
tional interest in books, reading and writing. In Juno, 
1849, however, my father’s trouble became steadily worse, 
and, in his heart of hearts, he was convinced that his end 
was at hand. He certainly did not fear death, but the 
thought of leaving behind him without protection the young 
wife he loved so dearly and her throe children, tilled him 
with anguish. He made his will, appointed a certain 
relative, named Diichsel, who was afterwards a Counsellor 
of Justice, the guardian of his children, and begged his 
mother, our beloved grandmother Nietzsche, in the most 
touching terms, to take his dear Friinzchen and his chil- 
dren under her care. His last words wore, “ Mother, 
remember Franzchen.” He died on the 30th July, 1849, 
eleven months after his terrible fall, and was deeply 
mouined, not only by his family and his nearest friends, 
but, above all, by his parishioners, who during his illness 
had not been able to do enough to show the love and 
reverence they felt for him. One of the favourite friends 
of his youth wrote to me in 1895 : “ Jn Eocken, by his 
warm sympathy and his inspiring sermons, he won the 
hearts of his parishioners, and set them a shining example in 
his personal and family life. His early death after a long 
period of suffering was the cause of profound and universal 
grief. The sight of the whole parish in mourning on the 
occasion of his burial still remains vividly imprinted on 
my memory.” 

But the most reverent words that have ever been said in 
memory of our dear father were uttered by his son Friedrich 
in Ecce Homo, nearly forty years after his death : 

“ I regard it as a great privilege to have had such a father ; 
it even seems to me that this is all 1 can claim in the matter 
of privileges, — life, the great yea to life, excepted. What I 
ir.N. 0 
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owe to him above all is this, that I do not need any special 
intention but merely a little patience in order involuntarily to 
enter a world of higher and more delicate things. There I am 
at home, there alone does my inmost passion become free.” 

We remained in the dear old parsonage eight months 
after our father’s death. Meanwhile another fatal calamity 
befell our poor mother. Her lovely youngest ehild, our 
little brother Joseph, fell ill a few days after his second 
birthday owing to his cutting several teeth all at once. 
He died suddenly, as the doctor explained, from teething 
convulsions. A dream which my brother Fritz had and whiQh 
he relates in the little biography above mentioned, was 
very remarkable : 

“ On this occasion I dreamt T heard tho sound of Iho church 
organ playing a requiem. When I looked to see what the 
cause of it was, a grave suddenly opened and my father in his 
shroud arose out of it. He hurried into the church and in a 
moment or two reappeared witli a small child in his arms. 
Tho grave opened, ho stopped into it and the gravestone fell 
once more over the opening. The .sound of the organ imme- 
diately ceased and 1 awoke. In the morning I related the 
dream to my dear mother ; very shortly afterwards little Joseph 
became unwtill, fell into convulsions, and died in a few hours. 
Our sorrow' wa.s indescribable. My drt am had been completely 
fulfilled.” 

Our little brother’s tiny coffin was laid beside my father’s 
ill the family vault. The death of this small brother so 
soon after th(' great misfortune that had robbed us of our 
fatlier, filled us with such overwhelming sorrow that the 
pai-sonage, once so hap])y, seemed to be enveloped ever 
more deeply in soii’ow' and gloom. 

Towards tho beginuing of April wc left Ildekcn ; the 
day of our departure aud our journey made an iuefltaceable' 
impression upon Fritz. lie got up in the night, dressed 
himself, and went into the courtyard w'here the heavily 
laden carriage stood waiting with its shining red lamps. 
The wind set up a sorrowful dirge, the faithful dog howled 
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in heartrending and gruesome tones, and the moon, pallid 
and cold, shot her rays over the low roofs of tho neighbour- 
ing buildings into the great courtyard with its ghostly 
lights and all its mournful echoes. In Ziirathustra those 
early impressions and the memory of this melancholy night 
recur : 

“ Thus did I speak and ever more softly, for I was afraid of 
mine own thoughts, and che thoughts behind them. Then 
suddenly did I hoar a dog howl near me. 

“Had I over heard a dog howl thus? My thoughts ran 
back. Yea ! When I was a child, in my most distant 
• childhood. 

“ — Then did I hear a dog howl thus. And I saw it also with 
hair bristling, and head uplifted, trembling in tho silent mid- 
night when oven dogs beliovo in ghosts, 

“ Thus did it excite my pity. For just then did tho full 
moon sail silent us death over tho house, and stand, as it 
wore, a glowing globe at rest on tho flat roof, as if on someone’s 
property — ’’ 

In the grey hours of the morning, our eyes full of 
burning tears, wc left our native homo of Rbckcn, which 
remained all our lives “ the dear abode of our loved ones.” 
For us tho peaceful graveyard with tho graves of our father 
and our little brother was the “ grave-island, tho siUmt 
isle,” whither we bore our evergreen wreath of hajjpy and 
sorrowful memoric.s. Our family vault in Ruck(>n lies sheer 
against tho anci(‘nt church, whifdi is one of the oldest in 
the province of Saxony. The wall, ov'^ergrown with roses 
asnd w'ild vine, forms the end wall of the burial ground. A 
few paces away stands tho old school-house where little 
Fritz, when ho was only five years old, used to be taught 
after his father’s death. On one occasion, when my brother 
and myself as man and woman were in Rticken, <hc little 
village children, their wooden shoes ringing on the hard 
road, happened to be going to aftenioon school, and it was 
with deep emotion that my brother contemplated the small 
fair heads, for ho himself had once sat among them. True, 
they were now the children of another generation, who 
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were hurrying so eagerly to schooh but they were to sit on 
the same uncomfortable old benches which had been in 
existence in my brother’s earliest childhood. 

My brother touchingly expresses his feelings about the 
repeated visits ho made to the old home as follows : “ The 
sight of the surroundings of our childhood deeply stii-s us ; 
the summer house, the church with the gi’aves, the pond 
and the wood — these things we can never see save with 
the eyes of sufferers. Pity for ourselves overcomes us ; 
for, since then, what have we not endured ? And here, 
everything still stands so calm and unchanged.” 



CHAPTER III 


TOWN ANJ> SCHOOL LIFK 

In the spring of 1850 we went to Naumburg, which 
was to be onr new homo. Our grandmother hTietzschc, 
in her youth, had paid a long visit to her favourite 
brother, Dr. Krause (afterwards General Superintendent) 
in Kaumbui’g, when he was a preacher at the Cathedral 
there. In those d.ays she had made friendships whicli 
had siirvivcd in spite of the long interval of separation. 
It was for this reason that our grandmother chose 
Naumburg as her home, and our mother, who was very 
fond of her, readily followed ; for she said, in the words 
of Ruth to Naomi, ‘‘ Whither thou gocst I v/ill go.” 
Old Fraxi Lepsius, a friend of my grandmother Nietzsche’s 
youth, used often afterwards to give me a most laoviug 
description of the affecting impression wo made upon 
everyone at that time. Our grandmother, our two aunts, 
onr dear mother, then a beautiful young widow of 
twenty- four, my brother and 1 — were all in the deepest 
mourning and looked out tipon the world with eyes so 
unusually largo and melancholy, that everyone felt a 
splendid man must have departed from us for him to 
be so deeply and so genuinely mourned by his family. 
Some time elapsed before our mother, my brother and 1 
grew accustomed to the restricted town life. In those 
days Naumburg on the Saale was not;, the pleasant 
city encircled by streets of villas that it is now ; it 
was surrounded by fortifications, and from ten o’clock at 
night to five o’clock in the morning five heavy gates 
closed it in on all sides from the outer world. It was only 
by dint of loud ringing, and the gift of a small dole, 
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that the gatekeeper could be induced, often after a 
prolonged wait, to allow those standing outside to enter, 
so that anyone who spent his evenings outside the 
city in the vineyards on the hills, or in the country 
houses, would hasten his footsteps when he heard the 
little bell ring from the tower of the Town Hall giving 
warning a few minutes beforehand of the closing of the 
gates. All round the town there was a deep moat, 
bounded on the other side by a fine avenue of elms, which 
in its turn was surrounded by gardens, fields, and vine- 
clad hills. 

Naumburg of those days remains in my memory as 
a thoroughly Christian, Conservative city, loyal to the 
King and a pillar of the Throne and of the Church ; at 
least this is strictly true of those circles with which, 
thanks to our grandmother’s useful friendships, 'wc came 
into touch. Just listen to the enthusiastic account 
my brotlnjr givt;s of the presence of King Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. within the city walls: 

“ Our dear King honoured Naumburg (1854) with a visit. 
Groat prei)aration8 were made for the occasion. All the school 
children were docked with black-and-white favours and stood in 
the market place from eleven o’clock in the morning awaiting 
the arrival of the Father of his People. Gradually the sky 
became overcast, rain poured down upon us all — the King would 
not come ! Twelve o’clock; struck — the King did not come. 
Many of the children began to feel hungry. A fresh downpour 
occurred, all the streets were covered with mud ; one o’clock 
struck — the impatience greAV intense. Suddenly, about two 
o’clock, the bells began to ring and the sky smiled through 
its tears upon the joyously swaying crowd. Then we heard 
the rattle of the carriage; a boisterous cheer burst through 
the city ; wo waved our caps in exnltatibn and roared at the 
tops of our voices. A fresh breeze set flying the myriad flags 
which hung from the roofs, all the bells of the town rang out, 
and the vast crowd shouted, raved, and literally pushed the 
carriage in the direction of the cathedral. In the recesses of 
the sacred edifice a l)evy of little girls in white dresses with 
garlands of flowers on their heads were arranged in the form 
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of a pyramid. Here the King alighted and casting a glance 
at the little girls declared that “ be felt like Prokop.”^ He 
praised the preparations, and then betook himself to the 
apartdients that had been prepared for him at the Deanery. 
In the evening the whole city was illuminated, and immense 
crowds thronged the streets. The pyramids of wreaths on the 
Town Hall and the Cathedral, were lighted from top to bottom 
with tiny lamps; thousands of fairy lights decorated the 
houses, and in the square before the Cathedral there was a 
display of fireworks which from time to time lit up the dark 
pile with a lurid light.” 

If my brother seems to speak of this royal visit with 
hnusnal enthusiasm it must not bo forgotten that ho 
considered ho had a special right to do so. As already 
pointed out, King Fricdric.h Wilhelm IV. had been 
particularly kind to our father, and Fritz had received 
tliat monarch’s Christian names, chiefly because he had 
been born on his birthday. This was always a source 
of pleasure to my brother ; for, on account of it, his 
birthday, during the whole of his childhood, was a school 
holiday and was always set apart as a special festival in 
our house in honour of our King and our beloved Fritz. 

The circle in which we moved in Naumburg was not 
ecclesiastical but associated rather with the Justic.es of the 
High Court, who at that time reigned over the social life 
of the city. The friends of our grandmother’s youth 
were connected either directly or indirectly with this 
circle, and a certain Fniu Finder was one of the leading 
.spirits among them. She was a highly intelligent and 
lovable woman, w'ho was closely attached to my grand- 
mother, and they were, therefore, very anxioits that their 
respective grandchildren should be friends, a wish which 
was realised ever more and more fully as time went on. 
Frau Pinder had two grandchildi’en of the same age as our 

* According to a local legend at Naumburg, a certain IIuHBitc leader, who, wil h 
his host, intended to annihilate the city during the wars of religion. At the 
suggestion of a schoolmaster, however, all the children of the place were dressed 
in white and sent outside the walls to bis camp, and Piokop was so moved by the 
sight that he resolved to spare Naumburg. — T r. 
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Fritz — Wilhelm- Pinder and Gustav Erug. The deep 
impression their new friend made upon them is described 
by the eldest of these two young people in the biography 
which he wrote at the same time as my brother composed 
his, in his fourteenth year : “ Here 1 must first refer to 
one of the most important events of my life. I chanced 
one day in my grandmother’s garden to make the 
acquaintance of a boy who thenceforth became the best 
and the most faithful friend of my life, and will cer- 
tainly remain so. This boy, whose name is Friedrich 
Nietzsche, has since had an exceedingly good influence 
on my whole life and upon every one of ray occupa- 
tions and opinions.” 

Very shortly after our amval at Naumburg, Fritz was 
sent to school there. Our grandmother had very peculiar 
convictions on this matter, which to iny surprise only 
seem to bo becoming general at the present day, and are 
regarded as quite modern. Her idea was that up to the 
ago of eight or ton all children, even of very different 
social positions, should be taught together ; the children 
who came from the higher classes would thus acquire 
a better understanding of the attitude of mind peculiar to 
the lower orders. In accordance with this theory with 
which our guardian, the CWuscllor of Justice Uachsel also 
agreed, luy brother, when he was not quite six years of 
age, was sent to the local Municipal Boys’ School. 

But theories when carried into practice do not always 
yield the desired result, more particularly when applied 
to original natures. Even in these early days Fritz was* 
very different from the average boy of his owu age, with 
the consequence that in the Municipal School, where the 
tone, though quite tolerable, was somewhat coarser and 
rowdier than elsewhere, he found himself quite isolated. 
The serious, thoughtful child, with the dignified and 
courtly manners, was such an unfamiliar figure to the 
other boys, that neither side made any overtures of 
friendship, and the nearest approach that occurred took 
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the shape of an interchange of chaff. Be this as it may, 
even if the pupils of the Municipal School did tease him 
a little, it was always in a very friendly spirit, entirely 
free from malice. For they would take home amazing 
stories of young Nietzsche ; describing how “ ho could 
recite Bible texts and hymns with such feeling that ho 
almost made one cry.” They always called him “ the 
little Minister," and there ceitainly was a dash of the 
parson in his manner of expressing himself throughout 
the whole of his childhood, as is proved by the biography 
which he wrote at that time. 

A little incident which occurred at this period and 
which was a standing joke among ns for long afterwards 
ought to be mentioned here. The Municipal Scliool for 
Boys was situated at that time in the Topfraarkt, not 
very far from our house. One day, just as school was 
over, there was a heavy downpour of rain, and wo looked 
out along the Priestergasse for our Fritz. All the boys 
were running like mad to their homes — at last little 
Fritz also appeared, walking slowly along, with his cap 
covering his slate and his little handkerchief spread over 
the whole. Mamma waved and called out to him when ho 
was some way otf : “ Eun, child, run 1 ” The slioiits of 
rain prevented us from catching his reply. Wheu our 
mother remonstrated with him for (joming homo soaked 
to the skin, he replied seriously: “But, Mamma, in the 
rules of the school it is written : on leaving school, boys 
are forbidden to jump and run about in the stivet, 
but must walk quietly and decorously to their homes." 
Fritz had obeyed this rule under the most adv(?rsc 
circumstances. 

My brother stayed barely a year at the Municipal School, 
and was then sent to a private educational establishment 
kept by a young schoolmaster called Weber, whoso 
institution was preparatory for the Cathedral Grammar 
School. Fritz remained there with his two young friends 
Wilhelm Finder and Gustav Krug till the year 1854, 
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when he entered the above-mentioned Grammar School 
and was placed in the Second Form,^ a hict which he 
describes with great pomp and circumstance in hischildish 
biography. 

“ I became a Grammar School Boy ! ! We were taken 
before the Headmaster, Fortsch, a kind and good man, and 
had to undergo a short examination, after which we were 
placed in the Second Form. 0! how my heart sank within 
me when I crossed the threshold of the school door for the 
first time, for wo had pictured everything to ourselves very 
much worse than it actually was; the pleasant surprise, 
however, had a good effect. Our form master’s one ambition 
seemed to be to add to our knowledge, and he was certainly 
an exceedingly well-read man. He did not, however, possess 
the gift of making things clear to his pupils; though I ought 
to add that as soon as I became a pupil in the Second Form, 
I developed the usual pride a boy in that position always 
fools.” 

I remember perfectly well the high opinion my brother 
now had of himself, for from that time forward ho always 
laid stress upon his being much older than I was and used 
to call me “a little girl,” although there was only two 
years’ difference betw'een us. 1 ought to point out that 
Fritz was a big and strong child, while I was small and 
delicate — a fact wliich would account for his always 
having been taken for much the elder. From the time 
he became u Second Form boy he would no longer allow 
the servant to fetch him from friends’ houses at night. 
If we were both invited, and our good Minna in the 
natural course of events came to fetch me, Fritz wbuld 
leave us womenfolk and alwaj^s walk five paces ahead, and 
pretend not to belong to us. On the other hand he was 
always very kind to me when, during the summer, the 
days being longer, I was allowed to go home alone under 
his protection, as it was still light. He guarded me from 
every accident and all such “monsters” as horses and 
dogs, of which I was very frightened in those days. 

> The Qainta in German schools is equivalent to the English Second Form. — T r. 
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When we were a little older, he, my mother and 
myself, and sometimes a few friends, used to take long 
excursions* into the beautiful country round Naumburg, of 
which he was always particularly fond, especially during 
the golden months of autumn. In after life, it is true, ho 
did not speak very kindly of Naumburg, as its narrowness 
and provinciality oppressed him. But as long as he lived 
he never forgot one feature of the good old town, which 
&ad from the first made a favourable impression upon 
him, and this was the deep tone of the old bells in 
the parish church, which had been consecrated to St. 
Wehceslaus, in the days when Naumburg was a Catholic 
city. Long afterwards ho declared that he had never 
heard such beautiful bells anywhere else. The ringing of 
the midnight bell in Zarathustra, the bell “ which has seen 
more than any man, which counted the painful heartbeats 
of our fathers,” and speaks with its ceaseless clang of the 
hapi)incss of the old days, always sounded in his ears with 
the deep rumbling boom of the dear old parish church 
bells of Naumburg. 



CHAPTER IV 


HOME AND EDUCATION 

Our family party consisted of our grandmother Niet- 
zsche, her two daughters, Aunt Augusta and Aunt Rosalie, 
our mother and us two children. At the head stood our 
beloved grandmother, Frau Erdmuthc Nietzsche, who was 
really an ideal woman, or, as wo children thought, an ideal 
grandmotlicr. She had a beautiful pale face out of which 
shoiKj fortli lovely dark eyes, full of intelligonce and kindli- 
ness. In the fashion of the day a little cap, trimmed with 
thick frills of lace, fitted tightly round her face and only 
two solitaiy locks of silky coal-bhu-k hair were allowed to 
slip out over her temples from beneath the hu^e. Grandma, 
as wo called her, did not have a single white hair till the 
day of her death. Her sweet, kindly and dignified spirit, 
her tender and profound sympathy for the pain and 
suffering of others, made her the object of everyone’s love 
and rcverimce. As she scarcely ever went out, she used to 
have an extraordinary number of visitors to the house, 
whom she Avas alwfiys glad to see. 

Our grandmother’s greatest joy was to please others. 
She could never give enough, and I know that she often 
had to be forcibly restrained from delighting us with a 
share of the beautiful choice fruits which used to be sent 
for her special consumption. Nevertheless, she frequently 
gave us some, on the sly. On these occasions, however, 
Fritz could never be induced to accept the delicacies: 
“No, dear Grandma,” he would say firmly, “ we must not 
take these things away from you.” It Avas sometimes 
possible, however, to effect a compromise : the fruit vras 
divided and aax all enjoyed it very much. 
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Aunt Augusta was the image of our grandmother in 
character and in kindness of heart. For years she 
suffered fFom exceedingly painful gastric troubles, which 
she bore, however, witli great sweetness and patience ; and 
in spite of her affliction, she did not cease from (fonducting 
the affairs of the household in a truly admirable manner. 
“ Leave me this one solace,” she would say, when she was 
cyitrcated to spare herself. 

Aunt Eosalie, on the other hand, devoted herself to 
“ the affairs of the spirit ” as we used to call them in fun ; 
that^is to say, she was most assiduous in hcl])ing Christian 
benevolent institutions, and showed an active and lively 
interest in everything connected with the Church. She 
was well versed in Christian dogma, but iutenisted herself 
in science and politics into the bargain. She road a good 
deal and regularly perused the papers, a custom which was 
not common among women in those days. 

My brother and I were the objects of the general 
interest of the household, especially as regsirds our educa- 
tion, between the years 1850 and 185G. We were, how- 
ever, principally left to the care of our dear mother, who 
brought us up with the same Spartan severity and sim- 
plicity which was not only customary at that time, but 
which had always obtained in the bosom of her family. 
In the background of it all, however, stood the figure of 
our grandfather Ochlcr, who, despite his good nature, was 
a very astute observer of men and things, and also, as 1 
realised later in life, an exceedingly sceptical critic of 
la comhlic hiimuine, more particularly when it assumed 
pathetic airs. Every kind of cant — “ Getue," as he called 
it — ^was odious to him. He saw things as they really were, 
although his mind was tinged with a certain benevolence — 
a quality which was afterwards disidayed by our mother. 
My brother, therefore, might be said to have inherited his 
poetical vein from his father, and his sense of reality and 
a certain scepticism regarding human affairs from his 
maternal ancestors. He felt this himself, and if he did not 
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express it in words it was merely lest our dear mother 
should misunderstand him. 

Our grandfather Oehler was the first to recognise the 
extraordinary gifts of his eldest grandchild. A certain 
conversation which was obviously not meant for my ears 
has remained indelibly stamped on my memory. Our 
mother was complaining to her father that her Fritz was 
so very different from other boys and had such diflBculty ir. 
making friends. Otherwise, she said, he was good and 
obedient ; but in everything he liad his own opinions, which 
did not always coincide with those of other people. Uoth 
of my elders had forgotten that I was in a far comer 
of the room playing with my dolls, and my grandfather 
replied .somewhat hotly as follows : “ My dear child, you 
don’t know what you possess in this boy of yours ! lie is 
the most extraordinary and the most talented child that 1 
have ever seen in my life. All my .six sons together have 
not tlie gifts of your Fritz. Leave him to his own 
devices ! ” In a(!Cordance with her father’s counsel our 
mother let the child develop in his own way. At all 
events, my brother certainly acknowledged in later years 
that nobody ever tried to coerce him by a peremptory 
“ Thou shalt,’’ and that a healthy development from within 
was accordingly made possible for him. 

If, however, no “ Thou shalt ” ever influenced my 
brother, the nature of the environment in which he lived 
must have done so. The comfort, the kindly consideration 
which was shown to everybody, the love of inward and <9ut- 
ward cleanliness and order, the respect for old age — all 
these qualities were so much in evidence in our household 
that even tho.se that were not innate in my brother 
hims('lf, must have exercised a profound influence over the 
formation of his character and tastes. In addition to this, 
there was the environment provided by his friends Wilhelm 
Pinder and Gustav Krug, whose fathers were both dis- 
tinguished men, possessed of intellectual and artistic 
aspirations, which, as my brother himself describes, made 
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a great impression upon him. I refer here more particu- 
larly to Herr Finder, the judge, under whose paternal eye 
his young*son Wilhelm and BVitz used to do their homo 
work, and who would often enter in an affectionate and 
sympathetic way into their wishes and aims. My brother 
writes of this man with much reverence as follows : 

“ He is very intellectual and does more through his active 
• love than many a parson. Ho is, moreover, always busy 
devising some improvement for Naumburg and is accordingly 
recognised and respected everywhere. In his own home he 
was ever a faithful father, while he performed the duties of 
his official post in an exemplary and conscientious way. In 
his leisure moments ho always endeavoured to introduce his 
family and himself to the creations of the most brilliant 
intellects in literature and art, and the profound comments 
which his extraordinary insight suggested were the means of 
drawing many a beauty from their works into a truer light.” 

I well remember how Herr Finder in order to accustom 
the youthful ears of his children as early as possible to the 
melodious sounds of the best language, would read selec- 
tions from Goethe to his family even when the boys and 
girls were still very young. And Fritz was often allowed 
to form one of the audience. I have a vivid recollection of 
the Ldicennovelle, which was a particular delight to us 
children. Thirty years later my brother gratefully acknow- 
ledged the fact that it was the father of his friend Wilhelm 
who had first introduced him to Goethe. It is true that 
our grandmother Nietzsche was a great admirer of Goethe, 
for she had spent her youth in Weimar ; yet in her opinion 
his works were not fit for little boys. 

Although he himself was not aware of it, Herr Krug, the 
Frivy Councillor, the father of the other friend, also exer- 
cised a considerable influence over my brother, more 
particularly in the domain of music. Fritz describes him 
in his early biography as follows : 

“ He is a great connoisseur of music, and a virtuoso, and 
has even composed some excellent pieces, among others a few 
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sonatas and quartettes which have won prizes. His tall 
imposing figure, his serious intellectual features and his con- 
spicuous ability — all these qualities made a profound impres- 
sion upon me. He had a wonderful grand-piano, which had 
so great an attraction for me, that 1 would often stand still 
outside his house to catch the stately melodies of some work by 
Beethoven. He was a great friend of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
and also of the brothers Muller, the famous violinists, whom 
I once had the good fortune to hear. An exceedingly select 
circle of music lovers used often to assemble at his house, and 
almost every great musician who wished to appear before the 
Naumburg public tried to be introduced by him.” 

At all events my brother had the chance of hearing good 
music at his house when he was very young, and thus 
from early youth his taste was above the average. 

The environment in Avhieh we lived must have had a 
strong influence over my brother, more particularly owing 
to the profoundly religious spirit which pervaded it. 
Although my grandmother Nietzsche had grown up at a 
period of dry rationalism full of simple ideas about God, 
virtue and immortality, and consequently felt ill at ease 
during the orthodox revival of the fifties, when people were 
beginning to bo “ born again ” and to denounce themselves 
in public as desperate sinners, her whole life and spirit was 
permeated by a delicate and touching piety. She entirely 
agreed with our grandfather Oehler, that everyone should 
decide his own attitude towards God, and that every inter- 
ference with such delicate questions, as well as the advocacy 
of any particular dogma, should be ruthlessly discoimten- 
anccd. It was for this reason that throughout our child- 
hood Christianity and religion never seemed to us to 
contain any element of constraint, but we had examples of 
both constantly before us in the most sublime manifesta- 
tions of natural submission. And thus many years after- 
wards my brother was able to write : “ At twelve years 

of age I saw God in His glory.” And later stiU, some weeks 
before liis final breakdown, he wrote : “ If I wage war 

against Christianity, I feel justified in doing so, because in 
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that quarter I have met with no fatal experiences or 
difficulties — the most earnest Christians have always been 
kindly diSposod to me.” 

As may be gathered from his own notes and the opinions 
of his friends, my brother was a very pious child ; ho 
pondered deeply over religious questious and always 
endeavoured to convert his thoughts into deeds. Once 
,when wo went to a missionary meeting, and tlio foreign 
missionary made a special appeal to the children prc'sonl, 
my brother and 1 at once wondered u'hat wo could do. 
Naturally our first thought was to read as much as possible 
about missionary work and get plenty of information on the 
subject, after which he thought it would bo a good thing 
to send the heathen children something for Christmas. A 
Sister belonging to the Community at Ilermhut was ready 
to receive presents for the heathen, whether chil(lr«ui or 
grown-ups, and we accordingly chose out something suitable 
from among our toys. Fritz tho\ight a picture book and 
a box of soldiers would do, and I a doll, and the first pair of 
stockings I had knitfi'd myself (they were as stitf as (*ard- 
board, as such first attempts always are), 'flu^ 8ister lived 
close by and wo were allowed to call upon her by oursedves. 
When we had presented her with our parcel, 1 suddenly felt 
desire to see and kiss my doll once more before it went to 
the black little heathens. This desire led SistcT Jenny to 
suppose that we had brought our most ti’easured toys, and, 
moved by the thought, she proceeded to make us a 
touching little speech, saying how gratified and plcase-d the 
Lord would be, that with a cheerful heart we had voluntarily 
sacrificed the things w<i most prized and loved ; this was 
often difficult, but it was precisely the sacrifice which cost 
a great effort that was most pleasing to the Lord. He 
did not want half measures, etc. 

We both blushed, for, young as we were, we were well 
versed in our religion, and all the accounts of sacrifices in 
the Old and New Testaments, that of Isaac and of Ananias 
and Sapphira, were familiar to us, and the thought of them 

T.Nk u 
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lay heavy on our hearts. Alas, we had not by any means 
sacrificed our most treasured toys ! 

Full of the profoundest shame, we went our way and in 
one of the dark corners of the staircase Fritz said to me in 
dismay : “ Lizzie, I wish I had given my box of cavalry." 
These were his finest and favourite soldiers. But I had 
still enough of the serpent and of Eve in mo to answer with 
some hesitation “ Ought God really to demand the very 
best of our toys from us, Fritz ? ” (The idea of sending my 
best loved dolls to black and probably exceedingly savage 
cannibals seemed utterly impossible to me.) But Fritz 
whispered in reply : “ Yes, indeed, Lizzie.’’ 

Wc clasped each other’s hands tightly, drew closer 
together and walked along the street, both of us in the 
bottom of our hearts expecting the lightning to come from 
heaven to jmnish us sinners, and smite us down for the half 
measures of which we had been guilty. 

The relations which existed between our grandfather 
Oehler and his grandson Fritz were exceedingly friendly, 
and it is possible that our grandfather had not nearly as 
much in common with any one of his own sous as with his 
eldest grandchild. I remember in particular some lovely 
walks we had in the summer of 1858, when he had the 
most interesting conversations with the boy. I was allowed 
to accompany them on these occasions. But as I had a 
little lamb which was passionately devoted to me and would 
not stir from my side, it was obliged to come also and the 
two of us followed mod('stly behind. From time to time 
our grandfather would turn round and smile at the little 
(‘scort, and Fritz showed kind attentions not only to me 
but also to the fourth member of the party. When a 
stretch of grass seemed to offer a good mouthful of food 
Fritz would say : “ Grandpa, may not Lizzie’s lamb graze 

a little here ? ’’ Then all tlnee of us would halt, for the 
lamb would only feed Avhen it was quite sure I was 
standing by. The country about Pobles is very flat, and 
when the com was young one could see across vast dis- 
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tances to the horizon. From that time onwards one of 
my brother’s favourite pastimes was to wander over the 
meadows between the cornfields. 

We were always delighted to pay a visit to our grand- 
parents at Pobles. The parsonage stood on a hill at some 
distance from the village and Avas surrounded by largo 
gardens and orchards in which grew the finest of fruit. It 
jeems to me as I look back upon it now that every kind of 
berry, cherry, plum, apple, pear and medlar — in short 
everything that children love — must have grown there in 
abiyidance. 

It was bliss to us to spend the Easter .and Whitsuntide 
holidays there ; all the meadows were full of flowers, the 
garden full of strawberi'ies, the air laden with the fragrance 
of spring — a rare combination of the scent of freshly tilled 
soil with that of honeysuckle, elder and limc-blossoiu. 
Flocks of sheep followed by the sweetest of lambs browsed 
over stretches of meadow land. The shepherds blow real 
shawms made of soft bark, and all the village children 
piped on. little flutes cut out of elder wood. The bleating 
of the lambs, the sound of the shawms, the piping and 
laughter of the children, all these things blended in ouo 
hannonious voice — the joyous cry of the spring! Then 
the summer holidays would come round, and profound 
silence would lie like a cowl over the whole village — for 
everybody and everything that could work was busy 
in the harvest field. Wo two spent most of our time 
either in the gardens or woods, and only passed rainy days 
indoors. 

To lie in the shade of a tree listening to the warbling of 
the birds and the chirping of the grasshoppers, with a 
beautiful book to read, and by our side a basket of fruit — 
this was our dream of summer bliss, and we enjoyed it in 
» all its changing aspects when we stayed with our beloved 
grandparents. 

We also made many other journeys and holiday visits. 
We stayed some time, for instance, in the Yoigtland with 

n 2 
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our good old aunts, and also in a parsonage on the Bohemian 
frontier. In later years Fritz always recalled an incident 
that had happened there in his childhood. The ‘hill upon 
which the church stood had once been the site of an old 
sacrificial altar. We found some stones and bones, built 
an altar, laid the bones and some wood upon it, and set 
the whole alight. When the peculiar smell attracted the 
worthy parson to the scene, he foimd ns solemnly parading 
round the altar, bearing burning torches of pinewood and 
muttering a sort of mysterious hymn ; “ O ! Odin hear 
us ! ” in the most sepulchral tones. He was not altogether 
pleased, and put a stop to the impromptu sacrificial ceremony. 
We also spent a summer with relations on a large country 
estate, where Fritz learnt to ride and drive ; and on another 
occasion we went to the country house of some Leipzig 
relatives who spent the summer in the neighbourhood of 
that city. From here Fritz made several expeditions to 
the bookshops of the city of Ijcipzig, which interested him 
immensely. Thus every summer provided us with new 
experiences and new joys. 

But we wore happiest with our dear grandparents in 
Poblcs, where it was so delightful, for instance, to be able 
to wear old clotlies which did not matter and which we 
could make as dirty as we liked. Wo revelled in freedom 
and independence and even ran a little wild, although this 
was not really characteristic of us, for we Nietzsches were 
bred to good manners and liked them. 

Our grandmother Oehler at the head of her household 
was a model of forethought, dignity and economy. As I 
have already said, she was one of those women who, having 
sprung from a family that had spent two hundred years 
upon their own land, had the country in lier bones. She 
used curious primitive Gorman expressions, and tliere was 
much in her speech which recurs again in Zarathustra. 
Ilow often have I not heard her say : “ One thing is more 
needful than another ! ” In the presence of her own 
children she was rather reserved, but she showed the 
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greatest tenderness to ns grandchildren and tried in an 
unostentatious way to fulfil oiir every wish, and would even 
conjure efur beloved mother to do the same. Whereupon 
the latter once replied rather shortly : “ Did you act like 
that with your elovou children ? ” to which our grand- 
mother answered just as tartly : “ Ah, but you ■were not 
half so well-behaved ! ” Our dear mother in lahu* years 
was often highly amused at the thought of tlio louien<!0 
our grandparents had shown to their grandchildren after 
having brought up their oavu offspring with such severity. 

Truth compels mo to adnn't that wo wore extraordinarily 
good cliildreu, pcirfect little models. As our grandfathi'r 
once said to our mother in terms of the highest praise, we 
not only obeyed a word but oven a look. I shoidd bo glad 
if I Avero able to describe any mad pranks or misbcihaviour 
of any sort. Itut I can remember nothing. Tn fact, once 
when Avc were at Tobies, a brotber of my mother’s wanted 
us to tweak a AviudoAV or do something equally naughty so 
that wo might got a thorough good scolding for once, h’or 
wo Avore too good for him. However this may have been, 
nobody could have called us little machiuo.s — (piito the 
contrary ! From morning to night our minds AVOI•^^ full of 
our own queer j)lans and id(',as ; but in (sarrying them out 
wo ahvays chose Avays and means of wliich our mother and 
relatives could not disapprove. Our lively imaginations 
transfigured all that crossed our path, cvoia tho quaint, old 
songs and versos Avhich must hav(; boon in vogue about tho 
end of tho eighteenth century when grandmamma Niet>?sche 
was* still young and Avhich Avere found good enough for as 
sixty years later. Jhit an even greater joy to us were tlui 
tales grandmamma would tell us of her own life. We 
loved best to hear about Napoleon, for whom she, as a 
daughter of Saxony, ahvays retained a certain affection. 
So vivid Avere her descriptions of him that Ave always 
thought she must have been present at the scenes she 
depicted, such as Napoleon’s meeting with the Duchess 
Louise of Weimar, or of his being roused from his 
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sleep by the camp fire, tired out after his defeat at Leipzig, 
by the peals of bells which announced the triumph of his 
adversaries. In one of my brother’s poems, “ Fifty Years 
Ago,” we can find again in a transfigured form these talcs 
which our grandmother Nietzsche used to tell us. All 
unwittingly our admiration for Napoleon’s greatness was 
instilled into us from our earliest childhood, a fact which 
fills me with sui’prise to this day, for at that time the 
children in school were always taught to regard him as the 
JJeast of the Apocalypse. Our mother also had a share in 
making the figure of Napoleon, oven when he was a captive, 
sympathetic to us. She knew an extraordinarily pathetic 
play called “ Napoleon in St. Helena,” which she had once 
acted with her brothers and sisters at Poblcs, and which 
she could r(^peat almost entirely by heart, particularly one 
moving scene in which she had fit ken part and which opens 
with a long soliloquy by Napoleon. 1 can still remember 
one, passage from it : “ All the thrones of Europe tottered, 
had I cast them doinTi mine own throne would bo standing 
to this day.” Here a little daughter of one of Napoleon’s 
marshals came in and said : “ Oh, mighty Emperor ! give 
me a lamb to play with, I pray thee,” and Napoleon turning 
gloomily towards his scanty retinue replied : “ I cannot 
even grant the wish of a cliild.” Our dear mother knew 
numberless interesting poems by heart, and she would 
often delight us in the twilight hours by her recitations. 
But as she did not know who the authors of these poems 
were, it was impossible for me to trace them afterwards, 
with the exception of Gellcrt’s Fables. 

Thus the poetical instruction we received from our 
family when we were children was of a somewhat old- 
fashioned kind, and in music we were not much better off. 
We danced, for instance, with enthusiasm to slow waltzes 
or gavottes, whi(!h must certainly have been in use as 
lullabies as early as the Great Kevolution. We delighted 
in singing a comic duet which may very well have pleased 
the hearts of German provincials in the year 1790. In this 
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a sage old Hodge and a foolish little Pheebe have a hai<mless 
discussion about a broken pitcher. The comical point of 
the whole thing was that when the qiiestions and ansM’'er8 
had been satisfactorily concluded, the final reply of all was 
so worded as to start the whole controversy afresh, where- 
upon our old friends, who were grandmamma’s contem- 
poiaries, and for whose benefit wo used to perform this 
duet, always displaj'ed a certain mild amusement. As 
soon, however, as Fritz became a Second Form boy ho 
declared that such performances were beneath his dignity, 
and announced his intention of composing something 
himself, which he accordingly did. 

At Christmas he presented grandmamma with a little 
motet, whi(0i ho himself had composed. Wo two had 
rehearsed it secretly in the nnrsciy, and performed it as 
a surpx’ise for our elders on Christmas Eve. The text 
on which this composition was based, was the Bible 
verse: “Lift up your hca<ls, O ye gates of the earth; 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” The words, 
music and execution of this work moved the whole family 
to tears. 

Strange to say, not one member of the Nietzsche family 
seemed in any way sui’prised that our t(>n-ycar-old Fritz 
should be able to compose motets and write verses and plays. 
Of course everyone knew that our grandfather in his 
earliest youth had indulged in Avriting poetry and music. 
So it seemed quite natural for Fritz to take after his father, 
and grandpapa Ochler was much too shrewd a teacher of 
tlie young to make Fritz suspect that his unusual gifts 
were anything remarkable. Fidtz accordingly remained 
very modest. Moreover, ho did not find his school work as 
easy as might have been expected, and Gi'cck especially 
gave him a great deal of trouble at first, although it Avas a 
source of great joy to him afterwards. 

The only female relative who, from her earliest days, saw 
something unique about Fritz, and who gave expression to 
her convictions, was myself, his little sister. Everything he 
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asserted was right, whatever the grown-ups might say to 
the contrary. On one occasion only, when I was barely 
seven years old and received all my information from a 
governess, did I fail to accept his opinion. “ Lizzie,” 
Fritz said to me one day, in a very superior tone of 
voice, “ don’t talk such rubbish about the stork.^ Man 
is a mammal, and brings his young into the world alive.” 
“ Fritz,” I exclaimed in surprise, “ did you find that in 
the old ‘ Natural History ’ ? HeiT Bbttner says that it is 
a very old-fashioned book, and that many discoveries have 
been made since it was written.” As a matter of fact, 
Fritz’s piece of wisdom had been gleaned from this old- 
fashioned “Natural History,” and as he had a great respect 
for the utt<‘rances of his teacher the problem remained 
unsolved, and there was yet hope that new discoveries 
might be made which would turn in favour of the stork 
theory. 

It is to this old “ Natural History,” by-the-byo, that I am 
indebted for the nickname “Llama,” by which my brother 
used good-naturedly to call mo all his life. The old book 
gave the following account of this creature : “ The llama 
is a remarkable animal ; it willingly carries the heaviest 
biirdcns, but if coerced or treated badly, it refuses to take 
any nourishment and lies down in the dust to die.” My 
brother thought that the description fitted me so exactly 
that, especially in moments of difficulty when he required 
my help, he always called mo by this name. No one else 
ever used it. 

From the days of my earliest cdiildhood I always regarded 
my brother as the highest possible authority, and when, 
later on, his friends declared that, like the famous pupil 
of Heraclitus, I looked upon every discussion as con- 
cluded and decided by the words airos t</)a (translated 
by mo into “ Fritz says so ”), they were perfectly right. 
But the reverence and admiration which I showed for 

^ In Germany the childish legend is that the stork is the means of bringing little 
new hom children to their parents. — T r. 
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Fritz, and which throughout my childhood and youth 
brought mo a lot of teasing and chaffing — for at heart I 
am not a beliovcr in authority — certainly had one excellent 
practical result in the shape of the Nietzsche archives. 
This extraordinarily rich collection was made by myself 
alone. From a very early age 1 always kept a treasure 
drawer, where I pr(‘servcd everything from my brother’s 
pen that 1 could lay hands on when it had been dis- 
• carded by him ; and if from the very first he had not 
been so fond of burning things and had not occasionally 
taken away the treasures from my hoard on the sly, not 
one of his compositions from the time he was (aght onwards 
would now be nnssing. For when I was only six, though 
1 attached but slight impoidance to my own things, 1 had 
already started this collection of my brother’s productions. 

Ilis friends, too, had the greatest admiration for his 
poetical and musical compositions, si matter of sonui weight, 
W'ith him, for all through liis life frismd.ship played sin 
extraordinarily important jjart. He always saw liis friends 
in the best light, as psisssigcs in his childish biography 
dealing with his compsinions are still with us to show. He 
used the most loving and laudatory t(;rnis about them; sind 
it must be confessed that they returned the compliment. 
I must quote the description which his frieml Wilhelm gave 
of him in the biography which, following my brother’s 
example, ho, too, wrote as a child of fourteen. He gives a 
striking picture of Fritz in those dsiys : 

“ Fritz Nietzsche had had msiny sad experiences in his lifi! ; 
Ite had lost his father very early, the father whom ho lovc-d, 
and of whom he always spoke with the greatest reverence. 
He also lost his little brother Joseph, who died as a tiny 
child shortly after his father’s death. Consequently the 
fundamental trait of his character was a certain melancholy, 
which manifested itself in his whole being. From his earliest 
childhood ho loved solitude in which ho could give himself up to 
his own thoughts. To a certain extent he avoided company, 
and would search out the spots where Nature displayed her 
sablimest beauty. He had an exceedingly pious and deep 
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BOnI, and even as a child thought of many things about ^hich 
other boys of his age did not bother. It thus happened that 
his mind developed early. As a little boy he used to amnee 
himself with all kinds of toys which he had made himself, and 
all of which bore witness to an extraordinarily inventive and 
self-reliant mind. Ho was leader in our games, introduced 
new methods into them, and thus made them attractive and 
full of novelty. He was, in fact, in every respect a highly- 
gifted boy. In addition to this, ho was capable of a persevering 
industry which was very creditable to him and by which he 
once more served as an example to mo. Many of my tastes 
w’ere initiated and encouraged by him, more particularly in 
the case of music and literature. ' 

“ Ho alwc'iys exorcised the greatest influence over me and 
oven boeaino indispensable to me. From his earliest youth he 
begati proparitig himself for the calling which he then wished 
to adopt- -that of the Church. Ho always had a very serious 
though kindly disposition, and has remained to this day an 
exceedingly dear and loving friend to me, a fact for which I 
shall always remember him and which I cannot rate too highly. 
He never acted without i-eflection, and all his actions were 
founded on a definite and sound reason. This was particularly 
noticeable in those tasks which wo did together, and if ever he 
wrote anything with which I did not immediately agree he was 
always ready to give a lucid and concise explanation of his 
moaning. His jirincipal virtues were modesty and gratitude, 
which ho displayed in the most unmistakable manner on 
every occasion. As a result of this modesty he was rather 
shy, especially among strangers, with whom he never felt at 
his ease — a quality wliich I, too, have in common with him.” 

I ought to add to this description of my brother that his 
friend Wilhelm was also exceptionally modest and spfaks 
of himself in a perfectly unassuming manner. Hut what 
is clearly to be gathered from his description is the in- 
fluence which my brother exercised over him. This is not 
the only evidence of it, for a school friend of the time, who 
is now Professor Pitzker of Nordhausen, tells us in his 
Memoirs, that the exalted opinion my brother’s school 
friends had of him amounted almost to worship, “ for his 
gifts were self-evident, his manner aflectionate, and there 
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was something peculiar in his voice and tone, as also in 
his choice of language, which distinguished him from the 
other boys of his o'VNni age.” 

It would seem that my brother at this time was not only 
being educated but was also an educator himself. I can 
well remember a story told me by a cynical law student, 
who, when my brother was in the Second or 'third Form, 
was already in the Sixth at the Naumburg Grammar Soliool, 
and who in virtue of his position had to superintend the 
“preparation ” of the smaller boys, lie declared that in those 
days ho had often noticed my brother’s largo wistful eyes, 
and wondered what inlliuuico he exercised over his school- 
fellows. They never dared to utter any coarse word or 
indecent remark in his prcseiicc. Once one of the small 
boys clapped his hand to his mouth and cried : “ No, I 
cannot say that before Nietzsche ! ” “ What is it ho docs 

to you ? ” incpiircd the Sixth Form boy. “ Oh ! he looks at 
one in a way that makes the words sticsk in one’s throat.” 
The otherwise very rationalisth; law student continued 
thoughtfidly by saying that Fritz reminded him of the 
twelve-year-old Jesus in the temple, and that ho felt 
perfectly ceidain that sooner or later he would do something 
great. 

My brother has so often asserted that he w.as my educator 
that I feel it incumbent upon mo to refer to it here, lie 
gave me books which he thought I might read, supervised 
my school work, and took a great interest in tlie formation 
of my mind and character. In all this lie showed con- 
siclerable native tact ; and !• often laugh wlwm 1 think of 
how accurately he found precisely the right thing for a 
little girl. Once when 1 was ten years old 1 had secretly 
made up my mind to recite Soliman’s soliloquy out of 
Komer’s Zviny for an examination. The soliloquy begins: 
“ Should I spare myself ? Should I look on dumbly until 
the last spark of strength which lies hid in the old hero’s 
bones dieth little by little in a life of ease,” etc., etc. My 
brother burst out laughing when I told him of my inten- 
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tion. Naturally he did not allow me to carry it out, and 
in later life he often used to say : “ Even as a child my 
sister had a weakness for the heroic, but often shtf made it 
quite ridiculous, as her appearance was not at all in keeping 
with the part.” 

I was often asked in later years upon what points my 
brotlier laid most stress in the educational programme he 
maitpcd out for me as a boy, a task in which instinct was 
his principal guide. If I remember rightly, his admoni- 
tions were ehi('lly directed towards inculcating self-control 
upon mo and tc'aching me to endure pain, sorrow and injustice 
ill silence, with a smiling face and cheerful words. Oh! 
how oftc'U afterwards, in th(i most difficult moments of my 
life, did I remember the unchildliko words which my 
brother had probably culled from one of the old philoso- 
phers : “ Liz/ie, whoever can master himself can also 
master others.” Ho also laid great stress upon truthful- 
ness, though the older I gi’ew the more passionately did I 
love this virtue; indeed, so great was my partiality for it 
thul ray brother even found it necessary in later years to 
put some che(;k on my ardour in this respect. I had many 
a h'ssou cahnilated to show me how absolutely truthful 
011(1 could be without necessarily hurting other people’s 
feedings, an accomplishment which I sometimes found very 
difficult. 

Moreover, truth and falsehood were the only matters in 
which both of us ( I through Fritz’s intluence) when in our 
own company showed a certain consciousness of a pride of 
caste : we did not lie, because for us, the noble Nietzkys, 
it was in fra di(i. (.)thors might lie as much as they chose ; 
for us two truthfulness was the proper thing. 

Only now do I begin to wonder how my brother got 
hold of this peculiar idea, for there was nothing in the 
whole of our environment to suggest it. I must point out 
most emphatically that no member of the Nietzsche family 
attached the slightest importance to the story of our noble 
ancestry. Grandmamma Nietzsche, who at the time of the 
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Eevolution had learnt to acquire a wide and lofty outlook 
on life in the intellectual circles of Weimar, valued 
individu&l capacity only, and if she were possessed of 
any pride at all it was luidoubtcdly civic pride, for at 
that period the middle classes were regarded as the chief 
representatives of virtue, capacity, uprightness, and spotless 
lives. 

It is possible, however, that a family charactoidstic of 
the Nietzsches manifested itsidf in us as a consciousness of 
caste i for 1 rcmcmb(u' that one of our annls once said with 
calm pride : “ We Nietzsches scorn to lie.” 



CHAPTER V 


OUIl GAMES AND TASTES 

When my brotlier and I were still quite young we 
created an imaginary world of our own in which tiny china 
figures of men and animals, lead soldiers, etc., all revolved 
round one central personality in the shape of a little porce- 
lain squirrel about an inch and a half high whom we called 
King SquiiTcl I. I cannot remember how this little animal 
obtained his kingly dignity ; we may have been led into 
giving him this rank on account of the red colour of his 
coat which wo regardtid as his royal robe. It never once 
entered our minds that there is nothing regal about a 
squirrel ; on the contrary, we considered that it had a most 
majestic presence, and thought the little golden crown I had 
made for it Avith gold beads suited it to perfection. This 
small king gave rise to all sorts of joyous little ceremonies. 

Everything that my brother made was in honour of King 
Squirrel ; all his musical productions were to glorify His 
Majesty ; on his birthday performances took place ; poems 
were recited and jdays acted, all of which were written by 
my brother. King Squirrel was a patron of art ; he must 
have a picture gallery. Fritz painted one hung round with 
Mhdonnas, landscapes, etc., etc. A particularly beautitul 
picture represented a room in an old monastery in which an 
old-fashioned lamp burnt in a niche and filled the whole 
apartment with a quaint red glow. The effect was so 
splendid that a friend of my brother’s offered bini a 
halfpenny for the picture. Grandmamma, however, outbid 
this young connoisseur and paid a penny for the work of 
art, Avhich thus remained in the family; unfortunately, 
hoAvever, it got lost after all. 
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The inspiration for this painting came from an exhibition 
of pictures sent from Berlin to the provinces, which was 
visited crowds of people, as there was little travelling 
done in those days. There were special reasons for us 
children to be taken to the show. The artist Gustav 
Richter had painted a picture called “ The Daughter of 
Jairus,” and some friend of ours thought that the girl in 
this picture was like our mother. We were therefore 
’taken to the exhibition to act as impartial judges, but I 
cannot say now whether our verdict corresponded with the 
wishes of our family. The pictures which my brother 
pjfluted in response to this stimulus were all propor- 
tionate to the onc-and-a-half inch stature of their exalted 
royal patron, and with the help of some toy bricks 
Fritz built galleries in a beautiful classic style to hold 
them. 

It was from one of these galleries that King Squimd 
would witness the parade of the trooi)s. The lead soldiers 
were quickly and carefully drawn in front of 11 is Majesty 
on long pieces of wood, and if any of them toppled over, 
I’clentless criticism was passed, as the parade Avas then 
regarded us a failure. These military games were soon, 
however, to take a very different turn. My brolher himself 
describes this in the little biography I have already quoted 
so often : 

“ About this time (1864) tlje eyes of all Europe were turned 
in terror upon the complications between Turkey and llussia. 
The Kussians had suddenly occupied Moldavia and Walachia, 
the Turkish Principalities on the Danube, and stood threaten- 
ingly before the Porte. In order to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe, the integrity of the Turkish Empire seemed 
absolutely necessary, and for this reason Austria and Prussia 
and the Western Powers intervened in her favour. But all the 
mediation of these four first-class slates did not have the 
desired effect upon the Emperor Nicholas. The war between 
Russia and Turkey continued unabated, and at lust Franco 
and England armed their fleets and their armies and sent them 
to the assistance of the Porte. The seat of Avar was the Crimea, 
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and the great armies surrounded Sebastoj)oI, where the Russian 
host under Menschikoff was quartered. 

“ This afforded a pleasant diversion for us. We iimiiediately 
sided with the Ilussians, and hotly challenged every friend of 
Turk(jy to fight.” 

(T ought to add here that the tre and the //s in these notes 
of my hrofher to himself and his friends, Wilhelm and 
(luslav. Ill (his til/nsro fighting I was not allowed to 
takci jiarl, to my hitler disappointment, as it was considered 
uiisuitaldij for a little girl.) 

As wo posHossed s«)uu* load soldiers we never grew lired c»f 
nq)n)dacing Hhj various sieges and battles. Earthworks wiav, 
thrown up and (‘ach of us discovered some nt^w nuians <d' 
making tluiiu lasting. We each wrote our own little hook 
which was a sort ofMiuido to the War.' We had k'ad siiot 
east and incr(*,aseil our armies l»y fro.sh purchases. We. ofteo 
Jisod to dig a little pool copied from the map of the liarhour ol’ 
Sohastopol, and also <*arri(;d out the fortilications uiarly('<l in ii 
(|uito accurately, and then filled up the trenches willi \^a.ler. 
Wo made a number of pellels out of wax and sail |m lr(\ set 
them alight, and threw them on to paper boats ; soon )>rigl‘J 
Haines would rise into the air, and, if our game lasted into the 
(Welling, it was really a beautiful sight to scHi the tlorv Inill-: 
wlii/z through the darkness. At the end the wiiolo ihei, 
togotlKU’ with the remaining boml)s, was set aliglil, and ihe 
(lames from this <ionllu.grati<m often usckI to rist: two f(,*( t into 
the air. Thus did I spend many a liappy moment, not akiue 
])nt in the (toinpany of my friends and at home witli my s^i.'-^lor. 
We also built fortilications with our toy bricks, and with prarlice 
J l(3arnt all sorts of tricks of construction,” 

As !i uuilt('r of fact my brother took a passimmte int(TCsl 
ill this sei('nee of war, and I luiturully follow cd suit. The 
CriuK'UTi AVar ahsorbedour whol(' attoiition, and in our play 
we invented all kinds of wonderful divinations by which we 
hop(‘d to discover the result of the hostilities, and every day 
we used to look out wdlli burning eagerness for the news the 
paper might bring. In his little biography my brother 
describes the warm interest lie took in the events of the war 
and its ultimate result as follows : 
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“ Everything that we could discover al)ont the scienoe of war 
in those days was simply taken possession of, so that I acquired 
quite a ’•expectable knowledge of these things. Not only lexi- 
cons, but perfectly new books on military science used to enrich 
our collection, and my friends and I were anxious to compile 
a dictionary of military terms, and bad alnwly made great 
plans to do so, when, suddenly, one day, Gn>^lav, with a very 
pale face came and told mo in a voic(^ full of OTJiotion, that 
Sebastopol bad fallen. As soon as every doubt on tlio subject 
• had been rtuiioved, we gave vent to our rage in a momentary 
oiUburst of passion against the Russians for not leaving 
dofendod the fort of Ifalakoff more successfully ; wo were, in 
fy.ct, exceedingly angry.’’ 

My brotlior took the fall of SobaRto])(>l v(Ty much to 
heart ; 'vvheu Gustav brought him the, news he was so much 
upset that he could not eat his luueh, whcreiijuui 1 f(‘U it, 
uummheut upon mo to abstain likinvi.se. Wo were both 
iTeiiuiiiely sorry. I'vit/i poured out. his woes in a number of 
\erse.s, of which unfort uiiah'ly onl}'^ Uu* tii'st rough draft 
has been pn'.served 

If the. Russians had left tho defenee of Sebastopol to our 
' lu'oe litthi strategist 8. they would cortaiidy Iiavci hemi spar<’d 
this defeat, or they would at least hav(' made good tludr losses 
I'V H glorious >ietory. Rut the Russians submitted to tlieir 
fate, aud we lost interest in tlu' viuupiisluid luition, 1’ho 
oracle was no longer (pu'stioned; the little books on fort 
const rnetimi aud other militiiry matters, and the. whole 
]»ara[)hernulia of th<' sc;ienc(^ of war wore either huriit or 
vuuislu'd into tlu' far eoru('r.s of euplioards, ultimately to he 
relegated !</ my (n'asui’C drawer. The model of tlie liarhour 
of Sehasloiiol was deserted, the strong bast ions erurnbl'Ml 
away — all ibis helonged to the past! 

My brother now turned his attention to wars which were 
more remotely buried in the past. Homer and all Troy 
ringing with tlu^ clash of arms now acted as an inspiration 
for all kinds of surprising compositions, and at last he 
decided to write a play w'ith his friend Wilhelm in which 
we could all act. This time oven the feminine clement of 
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the family, including Wilhelm’s two sisters and myself, 
was graciously allowed to take part in the proceedings. 

The piece was called “ The Gods on Olympus.’’ Half 
of it took place on earth, the other half in the above- 
mentioned homo of the gods. Of course, the two 
dramatists had arranged things in such a way that they 
themselves and Gustav had the principal parts and all the 
speeches to recite, while we little goddesses, who ranged 
from the ages of six to eight, had but little to say. We 
wore, however, quite overcome by the importance of our 
project and the beauty of our costumes. 

At last the day anived for the performance to *take 
place, in the presence of a few intimate friends, at the 
house of Herr Finder, the Judge. Unfortunately everything 
did not go off as it should have done. In the first place, 
just as we were all ready to begin the play, Gustav was 
missing, and it turned out that ho bad suddenly imagined 
he had been slighted and had completely vanished. But 
in him wo lost our principal hero for the scene on earth, 
and Jupiter for the scene on Olympus. The consternation 
was general. Herr Finder himself thereupon offered to play 
the parts, and, as he had rehearsed the play with us, he knew 
them all by heart. It is true that he was twice as tall as 
any of us other little actors, but in the part of Jupiter this 
was not incongruous. The missing Gustav, however, also 
had the part of a mortal to play, in which he represented 
a vanquished warrior laid low under the courageous 
onslaught of my brother, the triumphant hero. It seemed, 
of course, preposterously absurd for the tall Herr Finder to 
be in-cvocably overthrown by such a small hero. Never- 
theless, ho adapted himself wonderfully to the part, and 
died in accordance with all the law’s of stagecraft. It 
cannot be said, how’cver, that the audience were either very 
much moved or even very attentive, especially when Herr 
Finder, while in the act of dying, suddenly remembered his 
duties as stage manager, and began to push the screen in 
front of our improvised stage with his foot, and cried 
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in a weak voice: Ladies and gentlemen, the first act 
18 over.” 

The piece progressed fairly well until the last scene, in 
which there was a grand assembly of the gods awaiting 
the arrival of the hero who had been promoted to their ranks. 
The scone had been well rehearsed, and is said to have 
looked very well. A friend of ours, who had witnessed the 
play on this evening, told mo afterwards how extremely 
"pretty wo miniature goddesses looked in our Greek 
costumes, with our rosy children’s faces, and our plump 
little white arms and necks. Juno in a light blue silk 
drbss with gold spangles ; Diana in white, trimmed with 
silver-embroidered green satin, and 1 as Minerva in whit(» 
satin with a shining breastplate and helmet. 

Wo had all learat our parts very well and did not falter 
once, except at the juncture when nectar and ambrosia, 
represented by blancmange and raspberry syrup, wore 
brought upon the scene. 

The two dramatists had thought it absolutely necessary 
for something to b<' eaten during the play, for tlu^ hero 
himself, who had been promoted to the rank of a god, 
certainly needed souudhing to sustain him. Unfortunately 
we had forgotttm to rehear.so the eating seeing beforehand 
— ^none of us (jver dreamt it would be necessary ! Eating, 
wo thought, would come naturally, especially wh(!n it 
was something wo all liked so* much. And, indeed, tho 
eating did go off of its own accord, but to have to speak 
and act while we were eating seemed impossible, for, lik(5 
well*bchaved children, we were not accustomed to talk 
while we ate. 

And thus the whole assembly of the gods gave itself up 
quite naturally to feasting, and the plates and spoons 
clattered as the small mouths were filled and filled again. 
The audience burst into uncontrollable fits of laughter; 
even Jupiter joined in the general merriment, and only 
the two dramatists, who felt with some alarm that all was 
not right, laid down their plates, and with dark frowns and 
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covert signals bade us do likewise. We were so bewildered 
with fright that we all forgot oiu: cues, spoke out of turn) 
put on the wrong emphasis, and, in short, the piece limped 
lamely to its close. 

Juno and 1, Minerva, took the matter so much to heart, 
that we sat down on a footstool and cried ; the dramatists 
stood gloomily in a corner and seemed to be thinking 
that this was the result of letting girls play with them. 
Finally, however, we were all consoled by the assurance 
that in a fortnight the piece would be acted again before 
our grandmother, who, though she never went out, must 
certainly see it, so that we would have to act it again from 
beginning to cud without a hitch. The piece, however, 
was never played a second time, for in the meanwhile we 
became such passionate little Greeks, that whenever we 
met, or even when Fritz and I were alone at home, we 
played Crook games together, wo wrestled, throw lances 
and discs (wooden plates), practised the high jump, and ran 
races. Now these pastimes W'crc the cause of a dreadful 
accident, in which Fritz wounded little Gretchen by 
hurling his lance at her. The point of the weapon went 
right through her shoe and pierced her foot, and it was a 
long time before the wound healed. All Greek games 
wore forbidden after this, but I must confess that we 
children n^garded this wound in the heel, precisely in the 
spot where Achilles was vulnerable, as a most remarkable 
and mysterious phenomenon, quite classical, as it were ; in 
our eyes it was a warning from the gods, and wo thought it 
perfectly right and proper that wo should suddenly gif e up 
our games when it happened. 

For a long while we also introduced Greek names and 
allusions into our conversations, even into such good old 
German games as hide-and-seek, and robbers and policemen ; 
Graecomania was indeed peculiar to the age, and every- 
thing was given a Greek name in those days. I remember 
once, when my brother was at Weber’s school, two little 
horses appeared in an extremely primitive circus (wMoh 
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used to deKght Naumburg with its presence at Easter and 
SfidsumiQer) ; they were called Orestes and Pylades, and 
made a strong appeal to our childish hearts, and with very 
good reason, too. The circus, which as a matter of fact 
was only a circle covered with sand, over which a canvas 
tent was stretched, once gave a children’s performance to 
which my brother and myself were sent iu the care of our 
piaid. All the children, the majority of whom wore pupils 
at Weber’s school, sat round in a circle. The performing 
horses were really ponies, and the manager of the circus, a 
homely sort of man, remained in touch with his youthful 
audience by keeping up a running conversation. Doth 
these ponies delighted us by their extraordinary clcvenacss ; 
we were allowed to give them sugar and to encore any 
particularly favourite trick. 

At the end the manager of the circus thought ho would 
have a joke : he said that Orestes and Pylades were such 
extremely clever little ponies that they could see into 
everyone’s heart, and would now point out the laziest and 
most cunning as well as the cleverest and most industrious 
boy present. In an instant Orestes went up to a small 
boy, whom W'e all knew to bo a notorious little picjkle, and 
pawed the ground before him in a most contemptuous 
manner, while Pylades stood perfectly still iu front of 
Fritz and bowed most reverently three times. A y(dl of 
joy filled the small circus tent; all my brother’s little 
schoolfellows shouted gleefully : “ That is quite true 1 ” 
and our maid, the faithful Minna, moved by the greatness 
of thb moment, cried out again and again with sobs : “lie 
is the best boy in the world.” The close of the perform- 
ance took the shape of u little ovation in which Fritz and 
the two small ponies had to play their part. It was 
extremely painful to my brother to be the object of public 
attention ; but the tenderness and admiration with which 
I was filled for Pylades defy description. It naturally 
never even entered my head that the manager of tlie 
eiroiui had probably received his inspiration from Herr 
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Weber bimBclf, and had made the necessary signs to the 
ponies. 

Tight-rope dancers, such as Kolter and Weizmann, also 
paid frequent visits to Naumburg, and one of their per- 
formances made a gi*eat impression on my brother. A rope 
was stretched from the tower of the parish church across 
tlie market-place, and high up in the air old Weizmann 
walked with perfect equanimity. Whether it was on, 
this o(:casion that the famous feat was performed in arhich 
the elder Weizmann, coming from the church tower, 
is mot by the other one coming in the opposite direction, 
and the former kneels down on the rope to allow the 
kilter to jumj) over him and continue his way ; or whether 
this was merely described to my brother, I cannot now 
nsmeiriber. In any ease the profound impression of the 
picture ho saw, (dther in real life or in his own mind’s eye, 
must hav(* remained very deeply imprinted on his memory, 
as wo can see from the Prologue to Zarathustni. 

Thus the y(‘ar brought us a thousand and one joys in its 
train ; but as my brother writes in 1850 : 

“ The Christmas festival was certainly the most beautiful 
evening of tho year. I had been waiting for it for many a long 
day with real exaltation, but as tho time drew nearer and 
nearer I could scarcely curb iny impatience. Minute after 
minute crawled slowly by and never in tho whole year had the 
days seemed longer. Strange to say, when my yearning 
surpassed all bounds, I would sit down and write a Christmas 
greeting, and by this means would succeed in transplanting 
myself for an instant to the longed for moment, whenr the 
door would open and the lighted Christmas tree would shine 
before our eyes.” 

From his eleventh year music and books formed the 
objects of my brother’s most ardent desire, but practical 
things like sweets were also thankfully received. We 
always received a quantity of presents, as we were the 
only children in the w'hole Nietzsche family ; for the 
children of our {father’s eldest stepbrother had grown up 
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long 9 go. Thns the saored evening on which we used to 
give eaoh^ other presents not only satisfied all our wishes 
hut also brought many a surprise in its train. To sit on 
Christmas Day, with our very best clothes on, before a 
table holding all these wonderful things and to gloat over 
them — this was an indescribably joyful and festive feeling, 
and my brother in after years used to deedaro that life 
\{rought nothing to compare ^vith it later on. ( )n ( 'hrist mas 
Day there was always a beautiful parly at Herr IMuder’s 
house also, to which the Krug family were invited us well, 
and thus the throe young friends, Wilhelm, Fritz and 
Gustav came together. 

Any festival that occurred in my brother’s early life had 
always in some way to be connected with his two friends ; 
otherwise it lost its glamour. This applied to his artistic 
tastes, which w(*re also shared by his friends. Tlie particu- 
lar bond of tmion between him and Wilhelm IMiuler was 
their love of poetry. 1 have already dcseribc'd how he 
collaborated with this boy in writing tlie piec(‘ calh'd “ The 
Gods on Olympus,” but he also prodnc(‘d two other pieces 
iu the same way, one called “ The Orkadal,” and the other 
“ The Taking oif Troy.” The intimati' rcdationsliip with 
his friend, to which these poetical productions led, hc‘ 
describes as follows: “ Later on, as our interest in poetry 
increased, wo became quite indispensable to each other, 
and were never at a loss for siibjc'cts of couv('rsati(»n. We 
used to exchange ideas about poets and pro.se writ(*rs, 
books we had read, and new publications in tin* domain of 
liteitilure; wo would think out our life-plans together, 
give each other verses, and would not rest until we had 
emptied our hearts to each other.” 

On the other hand his chief link with his friend Gustav 
was his passionate love for music and his desire to compose 
on his own account. When my brother had reached a 
point at which he was capable not only of enjoying musi<i 
but of taking on active part iu its production, that is to 
say, in the year 1858, he wrote as follows : 
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" On Ascension Dnj (1854) I went to the parish church and 
heard the stately Hallelujah Chorus from the Me$nah: I 
felt as if I ought to sing with the music, for it occurred to me 
that it was the angels’ song of rejoicing to the sound of which 
Jesus ascends to Heaven. I thereupon formed the earnest 
resolution to compose something similar. As soon as the 
service was over, 1 set to work, and rejoiced in a childlike way 
over every new chord that 1 struck. Inasmuch, however, as 
for years I never ceased from composing, by the mere know- 
ledge thus acquired of the construction of tone I found myself 
at a great advantage when reading music at sight.” 

Gustav’s lovo of music and liis discovery of a kindred 
spirit in Fritz is revealed by the following words in the 
little biograi)hy. “ From his earliest childhood Gustav 
was attracted to the joys of music. He soon learnt to play 
the violin, because he spared himself no pains to become 
proficient iu the art. Later on music became such a neces- 
sity to him that I believe if he had been snatched away 
from it he would have been robbed of half his soul as 
well. How often did wo not look through pieces of music 
together, exchange ideas on them, and try to play one 
thing or another.” 

Fritz began to Avrito poetry very early in life : I can 
recollect that even iu the years 1854 to 1855 he used to 
read me some of his productions in this line which I, as 
an obedient little sister, was constrained to admire. They 
were not, however, very beautiful. My brother himself, 
in the year 1858, criticises his first three periods of poetical 
composition in the following words : 

” In the year 1854 I composed fifty-five poems and among 
them were the first verses I ever wrote. The subjects I 
attempted to portray in these early efforts were as a rule 
scenes from Nature. Every young heart is inspired by mag- 
nificent pictures, and always wishe.^ to give them shape if 
possible in poetical form. Weird seascapes, storms and fires, 
were the first material from which I drew my inspiration. 
1 had no models before me, nor could I understand very 
well how one could copy a poet, so I wrote these verses as my 
spirit moved me. Of coarse the result was a series of very 
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domey poems, and almost every verse contained some rough* 
ness of language. But this first period, nevertheless, was 
much more to my taste than the second ... for 'whereas my 
first poems wete clumsy and ponderous, in those of the second 
period 1 tried to express myself in more ornate and strik* 
ing language. Unfortunately this attempt at gracefulness 
degenerated into affectation, and the iridescent language into 
sententious obscurity, while every one of tliem lacked the chief 
thing of all — ideas. At dll events tho first period for this 
reason soars high above the second. All this proves that 
when one does not stand firmly on one’s legs one wavers 
between two extremes and can only find rust in the golden 
•mean. 

“ In the third period of my poetical productions I sought to 
combine the two first periods — that is to say, to unite charm 
with power. How far I succeeded I caiinoi say even now. 
This third period began on the second of February, 1858. My 
dear mother’s birthday falls on this day, and it was my custom 
to give her a little collection of my poems. From that time 
onwards I resolved to devote a little nrore practice to tho 
writing of poetry, and if possible to produce a poem every 
evening. I carried this project out for a week or so, and was 
always overjoyed when I saw a new creation of my brain lying 
before me. On one occasion, too, I sought to express myself 
as simply as possible, but I soon gave this up. For any poem 
which would aspire to being perfect must certainly bo as 
simple as possible, but in that case every word must be instinct 
with poetic feeling. A poem which is empty of ideas and 
which is overladen with phrases and metaphors is like a rosy 
apple in the core of which a maggot lies hid. Slock phrases 
must as far as possible be eliminated from a poem, for the 
excessive use of such phrases denotes a mind which is not 
capable of creating its own sentences. In tho writing of any 
work, one must pay tho greatest attention to tlio ideas them- 
selves. One can forgive any faults of style, but not a fault of 
thought. The best example of this is provided by Goethe’s 
poems with all their beautiful, clear and profound thoughts. 
Youth which lacks original ideas naturally seeks to conceal 
this void beneath a brilliant and iridescent style ; but does 
not poetry resemble modern music in this respect? It is on 
these lines that the poetry of the future will soon develop. 
Poets will express themselves in the strangest imagery, con- 
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fofied thoughts will be propounded with obscure but exceed* 
ingly high-falutin and euphonious arguments. In short, 
works after the style of the Second Part of Faust will be 
written, save that the ideas of this production will be entirely 
lacking. Dixi." 

From this note we may see that he exercised a very 
severe censorship upon his own work. This habit of hold- 
iiij» himself under the microscope he retained till the end 
of his life. 

Thus it is clear that even at this time he was not deeply 
eiiuinoured of modem musi(j. “ Another rather sad aspect 
of the ago is the fact that a largo number of our mofe 
modem composers strain themselves to write obscurely. 
31 ut it is precisely (ho artistic productions which please the 
ears of connoisseurs most that leave the healthy listener 
unmoved. I refer more particularly to such music of 
the future {Ztiktmftx Mmik) as Lis/t and Berlioz write, 
in which it is sought to make certain passages as weird 
and us strange as possible.” 

Fritz often tried lo compose, lie himself tells us that 
he never regretted the quantity of scored paper over which 
he scribbled, as it taught him a good deal. In his little 
biograjdiy there is a rather pathetic passage about his 
musical tastes, studies and efforts : 

“ In the coarse of ray work I began to feel an indomitable 
liatrod fur all modern music and everything that was not classi- 
cal. Mozart and Haydn, Schubert and Mendelssohn, Beethoven 
and Bach - these are the pillars u})on which 1 and German 
music stand. I also heard several oratorios at this time ; ^he 
profoundly moving Bequiem was the first of these ; and oh ! 
how the words Dies irae, dies ilia reached the very marrow of 
my bones, as also did the heavenly Benedktus ! 1 often used to 
attend the rehearsals. . As the Mass for the Dead was usually 
sung on All Souls’ Day, these performances always took place 
on misty autumn days, and in tho dim, religious light of the 
Cathedral I would sit and listen to the sublime melodies.” 

Thus the three principal delights of my brother’s life, 
music, poetry and friendship, already beautified his school- 
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days. It is really remarkable how much he learned at 
that time through these three tastes. And when in later 
years people could not find words to express their astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary range of his knowledge and inner 
artistic experiences, my invariable r(*ply was tliiit ho had 
begun his tmining in these matters and had made himself 
* familiar with these most noble of all ft‘t?liugs, in his earliest 
youth. 



CHAPTER VI 


DEPAUrUUE AND LBAVETAKINO 

Great changes now gi'udually appeared in our household. 
In ilie stimraer of 1855 our dear Aunt Augusta, who had 
always taken such loving care of us, departed this life— 
a loss which was a great blow to our grandmother 
Nietzsche. Until that day she had enjoyed very tolei’able 
health, and, even on her seventy-sixth birthday, had felt 
no evil results from the large influx of visitors who came 
to congratulate her. Hut after the death of the daughter 
she loved so well, she grew weaker and weaker and often 
spoke of her own death, especially on her seventy-seventh 
birthday. She could not boar to have us two grandehibh-en 
out of her sight, and when in 185G we wished to go to 
Pobles us usual for the Easter holidays, for the first time 
in her life she raised an objection. In the end, however, 
she insisted on our going, as we had no garden in the town, 
and she thought a stay in the country would be very good 
for our health. She awaited our return very anxiously, 
and was <»xcecdiugly upset because our grandparents at 
Pobles were obliged to kcei) me, at any rate, with them a 
little longer t<» ivcover from some trifling childish illness. 
Fritz wtis very dei'ply affected by the fact that two days after 
dear grandmamma wius taken ill, her last scarcely audible 
wish was: “Do try and bring my little Lizzie to me’’; 
and that, although a messenger was immediately sent for 
us, my grandfather and I arrived too late to see her alive. 
Fritz and I felt this unfortunate delay very much indeed, 
and very often in later life he would refer to our inability 
to fulfil the last wish of the dear departed. The death of 
um beloved grandmother Nietzsche, who had been so 
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intimately bound up -with our whole life, and frmn whom 
we had ^ly received so many marks of love, made an 
indescribable impression upon Fritz and myself, and we 
could not console ourselves. We often used to sit together 
in the dark, talking of our beloved grandmother, recalling 
her wonderful stories and the innumerable tokens of affec- 
tion she had given ns, and would then burst into violent 
fits of tears. 

All those who had known the splendid woman, all her 
relatives, friends and acquaintances, mourned her loss most 
genuinely ; for to everyone she had been a “ beautiful 
ox*amplo ” of all the womanly virtues, and they honoured 
her from the bottom of their hearts. 

Her death brought about great changes in our house- 
hold and our mode of life. Aunt Rosalie found a home of 
her own, as our dear mother, now in her thirtieth year, 
showed a determined wish to be loft to her own resources 
at last, and to dispense with the exceedingly kind and well- 
meant guardianship of her eldest sister-in-law. To us 
children it was a great sorrow that Aunt Rosalie should 
leave the home, as a great affection existed between us. 
Our mother foxmd a small but charming little apartment 
in a friend’s house, sun-ounded by a largo old-fashioned 
and really romantic garden, which forms one of our most 
delightful memories. Fritz and 1 lived in it from morning 
to night, swung in our spring, right up into the very tops 
of the trees, played the finest games, ate, drank and learnt 
our lessons beneath the shady branches, and told each other 
gruesome stories in the shadow of the ancient, old-world box 
trees. The owner of the house was a certain P rau Ilarsoim, 
the widow of a clergyman, an excellent woman, possessed 
of extraordinary strength of character. In spite of being 
obliged to work hard, she had retained a warm interest in 
science and philosophy ; she read a good deal and proved 
in all she did that she had a superior mind and remarkable 
independence of judgment. In the year 1886 my brother 
said that die was the only woman ho had known in 
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his boyhood who would have been capable of an henno 
deed. 

From the point of view of health the change was certainly 
beneficial, for we wore now able to spend a great deal of 
our time in the open air, and Fritz had a bright work- 
room all to himself. Our old nursery in the house we 
had left had really not been healthy and it was certainly 
the cause of my brother’s and my own acute short- 
sightedness, although this was perhaps to some extent 
hereditary. 

Meanwhile IMlz had been moved into a higher class and 
was very busy indeed ; with the winter, however, his wbrk 
grow heavier still, and ho writes : 

“ At lliis time I was promoted to the Third Form. Here 
our form master was a certain Dr. Silber, a man who, as a 
teaclior, I learnt to love very much. His highly intelligent 
an<l eloquent discourses, the wealth of information with which 
he illuminated everything he treated, and which was the out- 
come of a very thorough mastery of every branch of human 
knowledge, made him a pleasant contrast to other men of his 
profession. He also had the gift of chaining the attention of 
his pupils. It was with him that we had our first lessons in 
Greek, which, in any case, wo found very difficult. Verses also 
gave me great trouble and difficulty, although 1 liked writing 
thorn very much indeed. Certainly, during our first winter, 
we had a great deal to do, and I can remember that 1 often 
used to work till 11 or 12 o’clock at night and had to rise at 
five in the morning.” 

Fritz was a model schoolboy and invariably had the 
best reports in his class, and yet ho was free from all 
conceit, for ho always had his own peculiar, humble 
explanation of these things. 

In the spring of 1857 two school inspectors came, one 
after the other, to Nuumburg — one to examine the Girls’ 
School and tho other the Boys’. The inspector who went 
to my brother’s school showed a great interest in Fritz 
after tho examination ; he asked his name several times 
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and finally wrote it down ; Fritz must have given extra- 
ordinarily clever answers to his questions. But, oddly, 
enough, the inspector of the Girls’ School took a groat 
interest in me and also inquired my name. When our 
dear mother hoard both our stories she was very proud, 
while Frite, on the other hand, merely grew thoughtful 
and meditative. When he and 1 were alone that after- 
noon, however, ho said to mo : “ Isn’t it funny that both 
• of us learn so well and know so many things that other 
children don’t know ? ” After we had diseussoil the matter 
for a little while the secret motive for his question at last 
became apparent. “ 1 always wonder,” ho said in a low 
voice, “ whether it is not possible that our dear Papa in 
Heaven is the cause of it, and whether he do(‘H not give us 
our good thoughts. Only a little while ago Aunt Howilio 
gave me a letter to read from our aunts in J’lauen, 
and in it T found this passage: ‘(Mearly their father’s 
blessing lies on both the children’s heads; it is possible 
that Go<l in his grace allows our noblo Ludwig more 
influence over his fatherless children than other dead 
parents usually have.’ ” The idea that everything excel- 
lent and unusual in his character, which distinguished him 
from others, was a heritage from the father we had lost so 
young, remained his conviction throughout his lif(‘. The 
great yea to life, however, ho had inherited from our dear, 
high-spirited mother. 

Unfortunately, as the result of the tiring winter of 
1836 — 1 857, my brother for tlie firat time showt'd signs of 
eyc^troublc, which at the start took the form of h(‘adaohcs. 
The dark nursery which I 'have already mentioned had 
gone far towards emphasising his inherent disposition to 
short-sightedness, and in spite of the superiority of his 
present workroom, the excessive industry of this winter 
resulted in an overstrain of his optic nerves. Our grand- 
mother Oehler, who as a child had lost the sight of one eye, 
paid particular attention to the eyesight of her grandchild. 
She discovered that my brother saw less with one eye 
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than with the other, and that his pnpOs vere not always 
the same size. Professor Schillbach of Jena was consult^ 
and declared that one eye really was weaker than the 
other and left the other all the work to do. In order 
to make Fritz understand, he explained it to him in 
simple words by saying that one eye was industrious 
and the other lazy. As a result of all this my brother 
was obliged to prolong his summer holiday by a few 
weeks in order to recover from the strain to his eye- 
sight. As a matter of fact there was in those days 
remarkably little general knowledge about the needs of the 
eye. Even our mother was ignorant on this subject, 
despite the fact that like her parents she had very sound 
ideas on hygiene. As a rule she favoured natural cures 
and homoeopathy. We were never given medicine, and 
when wo wore ill, from w'hatevcr cause, compresses, cold 
douches and walks were the remedies employed. Our food 
was also very sensibly arranged; we ate a great deal of 
vegetables, fruit, and farinaceous sub.stance8, very little 
moat, and drank no wine or boor — a system which was 
directly opposed to the strengthening methods then in 
vogue for children. 

Fortunately, our lessons were considerably lighter during 
the following axitumn and winter, and thus Fritz, with the 
help of all kinds of open-air sports, w'as able to recover 
from the strain of his work. Ho was a passionate lover of 
skating : “ There is something positively ethereal in gliding 
with winged feet over the crystal surface of frozen water, 
and when, in addition, the moon shoots down her silver rays, 
evenings on the ice arc really like moments in fairyland. 
Around you thoi-c is perfect stillness broken only by the 
scraping of the ice and the rumbling sound of the skaters. 
There is something majestic about this which is not to 
be found on summer nights." Following our mother’s 
example, we also did a great deal of tobogganing, more 
especially at our grandparents’ during the duristmas 
holidays. 
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But whooi the summer o^e round Fritz also found muoh 
to delight him : 

Oh bow glorious it is to plunge into the tepid water on a 
summer's day ; and how keenly I felt this when I learned to 
swim ! To give oneself up to the stream and float down* 
wards in its soft embrace without any trouble — is it possible 
to imagine anything more delightful ? Moreover, I consider 
that swimming is not only a glorious pastime, strengthening 
• and refreshing to the body, but that it may also be very useful 
in moments of danger. It cannot be too highly recommended 
for boys.” 

A letter addressed to my Aunt Bosalie still exists which 
brought him much teasing, as he filled two whole pages of 
it in expressing his joy in bathing and swimming. 

My memory seems to tell me that in the beautiful 
romantic garden, with its peaceful trees, his poet’s instinct 
and his eagerness to compose received a special stimulus. 
It is to these years, 1856 to 1858, that my brother’s first 
really interesting compositions belong — compositions which 
still possess a good deal of charm. Among thorn, for 
instance, we find a fantasia for the piano, “ Moonlight on the 
Pussta,” which he afterwards touched up and which finally 
found its place in the large edition of my biography of him. 
I was simply delighted with it, and my pride passed all 
bounds when one evening I discovered that the night- 
watchman had halted beneath our windows in order to 
catch the sweet tones that were proceeding from Fritz and 
his piano. As a matter of fact, it appeared that this same 
watchman had told the neighboura that “ Up the street, in 
the little house, someone played so beautifully that you 
could not help stopping to listen.” 

My brother had inherited from his father his gift 
gf impromptu playing, and this talent enabled him all 
through his life to exercise an extraordinary influence 
over the people about him. Malvida von Meysenbug 
mentions this in her Memoirs of Capri.” The Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil, when they were staying incognito 
T 4 I. r 
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in Bosenlani-Bad in the year 1877, could not tear them* 
selves away from my brother’s impromptu playing ; and 
even Frau Cosima Wagner still speaks of ibe wonderful 
efifcct of his music. 

At Easter, 1858, when he was thirteen and a half, Fritz 
became a Fourth Form boy, but nevertheless he certainly 
remained very childlike. Even he himself felt this, and 
the other boys, who upon their promotion suddenly gave 
themselves the airs of grown-ups, smoked cigars, an<f 
carried walking-sticks about with them, seemed ludicrous 
to him. Yet upon being moved up into a higher class 
he realised that another period of his life had come to* a 
close, for it was during this summer that, with a kind of 
premonition that still greater changes were in preparation, 
he wrote the little biography from which I have quoted so 
much. During the summer holidays at Pobles, we had 
already discussed very exhaustively the plan of writing 
the story of his life. When, therefore, leaving me behind, 
he returned after the holidays with our mother to Naum- 
burg, he immediately set to work to write this little book. 
He closed it with the following words : 

“ Thus have I concluded my first work and I look back upon 
it with joy. I wrote it with great pleasure and did not grow 
tired in the process. After one has attained a certain age it is 
exceedingly delightful to pass one’s earlier years in procession 
before one’s soul and to study one’s spiritual development in 
this way. I have told the whole truth without either poetical 
invention or poetical adornment. The fact that 1 may occa- 
sionally have had to make additions and may still require to 
do so, will be forgiven me in a work of this size. Oh ! ii only 
I could write many such books ! 

" For our life here below is a miirur, 

And within it ouiselres to perceive 
As we are, without bia« or error, 

Is the highest thing I can conceive I ” 

Written between 16th August and 11th September, 1868. 

A few days after the completion of this first biography 
our mother was surprised by a letter from the Bector of the 
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Public School at Ff orta, in which she was offered a vacaacy 
in this excellent institution for my brother. 

Fforta is a place which from very early times has fostered 
and promoted the study of science. It is said to have been 
founded about the middle of the twelfth century by some 
Cistercian monks who wero driven out of Pleissncrland 
by heathen Slavs and hospitably received by Bishop Udo 
of Naumburg. For many centuries they fulfilled their 
mission of culture, but old methods were bound to make 
way before new thoughts and aspirations. Thanks to Duke 
Moritz of Saxony, the monastery with all that belonged to 
it was assigned to the purposes of secular education in 
1543, a time when, owing to the changes and the general 
state of unrest throughout Germany, on account of 
the Beformation and the Thirty Years War, the Saxon 
Princes were particularly eager to re-establish solid centres 
of .cultiire. “ One must begin with the young,” was a 
precept of the excellent George Komerstadt, the Duke’s 
particular counsellor, and Duke Moritz himself laid down 
in the Act of 16th January, 1840, that “ The boys shall be 
educated to a godly life, in the learning of languages, 
discipline, and virtue, and shall be instructed for six years ” ; 
and in the new Act of 21st May of the same year we find : 
‘‘The scholars shall be provided with superintendents, 
servants, teachers, board, and other needs, free of eharge. 
When they enter the school they shall be kept for six 
years and taught free of charge, provided that they prove 
themselves fit for study.” 

As a matter of fact, the Beotpr who wrote to my mother 
seems to have taken the last sentence of this rescript more 
particularly to heart in regard to my brother, for my mother 
owed this offer of a vacancy simply to the fact that relatives 
of the liector had spoken to him about the extraordinarily 
gifted child, Fritz Nietzsche. Moreover, the pressure of 
candidates for Pforta was not by any means so great in those 
days as it is now, for much greater demands were then made 
upon the capacities of the pupils than is the case at present. 

r 2 
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After some hesitation our dear mother decided to &ce the 
terrible parting. The news struck the three friends like 
a thunderbolt, although my brother had always had a 
particular admiration for Pforta, to which he often gave 
expression in poetry. Even as a boy of ten he had written 
verses about Pforta which were more touching than 
original, and of which I still remember a few lines: 

“ There, where through her narrow door, ^ 

Pforta’s pupils evermore 
Pass out into life so free, 

There in Pforta would I be 1 ** 

Now at last things had so turned out that he really was 
going there, and he was exceedingly delighted, as Pforta 
had always exorcised a singularly romantic charm over 
him. But the parting from his family and friends was a 
hard blow. Only a short time before he had* written : 

“ There is something great and noble in having true friends, 
and our lives have been exceptionally blessed by God, inasmuch 
as He has given us companions on our road who strive with us 
after the same goal. 1 must praise God in Heaven above for all 
this, for without it I should never have grown used to Naumburg. 
But as I have been able to make friends here, my stay in the city 
has been very pleasant, and 1 should suffer a good deal had 1 to 
leave it. For we three have, as a matter of fact, never been 
separated except during the holidays which 1 have usually spent 
with my mother and sister.” 

From these words some idea can be formed of the gloom 
which prevailed among the friends at the thought of the 
forthcoming separation. Only one person was even more 
hardly hit by this change, and that was I, his little /sister. 
Our mother seems to have guessed what my feelings* would 
be. In the letter containing the great nows, which she 
sent to our grandparents, with whom 1 was spending the 
whole summer, she begged them to break it gently to me. 
One morning after the postman had come 1 noticed that aU 
kinds of whispers and covert glances passed between them, 
and 1 gathered that something was wrong. At last grand* 
papa came to me armed with a beautiful new book for me 
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to read (for reading was known to be the one delight of my 
heart, which made me forget every trouble) and asked me 
to take a turn in the garden with him — the lamb following 
behind. 

“ Now Lizzie,” my grandfather began with apparent good 
cheer, “ think of it, Fritz is going to Fforta, where he has 
always longed to go so much.” 

, “To Pforta,” I repeated in a low voice and stopped short 
in my walk. 

“Yes,” said grandpapa, “think of the pretty little 
poems he has written about Pforta ! He will certainly be 
delighted to go there. And of course you will not cry,” 
he continued, “ even though this may be a great sorrow for 
you ; for is not what Fritz said a little while ago perfectly 
true, that it is silly not to be able to overcome one’s grief ? 
Don’t you remember what Fritz told us aboxit the ancient 
Spartan women, how they were able with a cheerful smile 
on their faces to watch their brothers and sons march to 
deadly combat, and did not even cry if the warriors died 
or were brought home covered with glory on a shield, but 
only bewailed their fate if they had fled shamefully before 
the enemy ? Now you must understand that it is a great 
honour for Fritz to go to Pforta ; you must bear this in 
mind and then you won’t want to cry.” 

“ No, grandpa,” I said in a low voice. “ And here,” con- 
tinued the dear old diplomatist, “ is a beautiful book for 
you to read ; go and find one of your favourite haunts and 
give yourself up to its pages.” I thanked and kissed 
grandpapa and retreated witb the book and the lamb. 

I believe that grandpapa was thoroughly satisfied with 
his diplomacy. But, after an hour or two had elapsed and 
lunch time came round, and no one had heard or seen the 
slightest sign of me, he grew rather anxious and set out to 
find me. All my favourite spots, however, — the crooked 
apple tree whose branches formed such a delightful natural 
seat, the grassy bank under the elder bush, — all were 
empty and deserted. Suddenly he heard the bleating of 
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the lamb in the distance, and went in the direction of the 
sound. In the remotest comer of the large garden 
where, beyond the hedge, the ground fell away in a sharp 
declivity, there was a gloomy, barren spot which was supposed 
to be haunted. Giant elms grew there and made a mournful 
moan in the wind, and numberless crows built their nests 
in the branches, while their hoarse cawing combined with 
the solitude of the gloomy secluded spot produced a very 
uncanny impression. Here grandpapa found me lying on 
the ground, with my face buried in the grass, and crying 
fit to break my heart. Alas, I was no Spartan, at leastjiot 
when I thought no one was looking. Fritz was going to 
Pforta, we should no longer be able to play together, all our 
games would cease, our happy hours of conversation were 
at an end, we should no longer be able to exchange views 
on the books we had read, and there would he no more 
fairy tales or music — it was awful 1 

I, the poor Llama, felt myself exceedingly badly used by 
fate ; 1 refused to take any food, and laid myself down in 
tho dust to die. 

“ Come, Lizzie,” ssiid my grandpapa softly, “ stand up 1 ” 
He dried my tears, took me by tho hand and walked 
silently to the house — ^thc lamb followed, bleating mourn- 
fully. “ Grandpa, you won’t tell anybody,” I cried 
imploringly. “ No, of course not,” he replied almost 
solemnly ; and I don’t believe he did. But he was cer- 
tainly rather frightened by the passionate sorrow which 
sought to conceal itself. He took me into the sacred 
precincts of his study and laid me on the sofa. ^ 

Despite my misery, I felt that it was a great honour to 
be laid on grandpapa’s sofa, although the room smelt so 
strongly of tobacco that it almost took my breath away. 
Later on I was put to bed and declared to be ill. When 
grandpapa came in the evening to say good-night to me he* 
took both my hands in his and said suddenly, Just think 
of it, Lizzie, we shall have to kill your little lamb.” *‘Oh 
uo, ginndpapa ! ” I cried, so horrified that I was awak^ed 
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from my apathy. “Yes, indeed,” he replied, “ the little 
lamb not eaten anything since the morning, and if 
you are going to be ill it will certainly die; surely it 
would be better to kill it." “But I won't be ill, 
grandpa,” I said eagerly. When it was morning I got up 
very early and opened the door of my lamb's little stable ; 
it romped out so joyfully to me, almost knocking me down 
with its tender attention, that grandpapa and the others 
* were obliged to shriek with laughter at the queer capers 
we both cut ; for it seemed to me that life still possessed a 
few charms — even though Frite was going to Pforta. 

’ But perhaps it was not quite true to say that I, the little 
sister, suffered most under the blow of my brother's de- 
parture. My mother often used to relate how she frequently 
found our Fritz’s pillow wot in the morning, from tears 
shed secretly in the night. But during the day he con- 
trolled himself, as became a man, and tried to paint his 
future life in Pforta in as glowing colours as possible. 

Now let us pause a moment and glance back at his child- 
hood, that childhood which with his departure from the 
maternal roof had reached its end, and from which the boy, 
bred and strengthened in character by the influences of the 
home, now ventured out in a now environment with such 
Bielf-reliance. This thoroughly healthy hoy, who, with the 
exception of one or two childish ailments, had suffered only 
from trouble with his eyes, we can see in our mind’s eye, 
with his red cheeks, his tanned skin, his large brown eyes 
and long chestnut hair. He was not a beautiful hoy in 
th^ ordinary sense of the word, but he was attractive on 
account of his thoughtful glance and expression of intelli- 
gence, purity and innocence. He was deeply religious, 
and a certain earnestness and profound reserve completely 
isolated him from all that was alien to, or unworthy of, his 
nature. But for this reason alone his heart was opened 
all the more freely to such friends as Wilhelm and Gustav, 
who resembled him, and with whom he revelled in poetry 
and music and the interchange of philosophic thoughts. 
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In addition to this he pursued his studies at school in 
the most conscientious way and interested himself in all 
branches of knowledge. He was a tender, obedient son, 
reverent toward all his elders, and the best of friends to his 
little sister. Now he set out, well protected in body and 
soul, towards the new future, though his heart was heavy, 
for he was indescribably sad at having to leave us all. But 
in accordance with his natural reserve he showed no one 
his deep sorrow, nor did he reveal the hot tears which the* 
parting cost him. Is not this affectionate and good- 
natured boy, who knew so well how to master himself, with 
all his varied gifts, his taste for art, science and philosophy, 
who prized friendship above everything and was the leader 
of his friends — is not this boy the prototype of the future 
Nietzsche, even though it be but in childish form ? 
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SCHOOLDAYS AND BOYHOOD 

CHAPTER VII 

PFORTA 

After passing an examination, my brother entered 
Pforta at the beginning of October, 1858, and was placed 
in the second division of the Lower Fourth Form, thus 
losing six months seniority in his school career. Owing 
to the high standard of proficiency which this institution 
demanded of the boys, it was in the habit of putting 
pupils from other public schools, even when they were 
well up in their subjects, a class or division lower than 
their proper one. As a general rule, it was found more 
satisfactory for boys to enter young enough to allow them 
to go right through the school from bottom to top, as by 
this means they could be certain that the instruction and 
knowledge acquired were completely in accord with the 
general plan of study. 

Fritz writes to our mother on the first day of his life at 
Pforta “ Up to the present 1 have been perfectly comfort- 
able ; ^but what is the use of being perfectly comfortable in a 
strange place?” To this “strange place,” however, he 
soon became accustomed, in spite of severe attacks of home- 
sickness; for the romantic situation and the monastic 
isolation of Pforta exercised a great charm over him. 

> The present Royal School of Pforta, which was formerly 
a Cistercian Abbey, lies in a completely isolated position 
between Eosen and Naumburg, in a very charming and 
fertile valley ; for the old monks always built their monas- 
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teries in spots where they found the three Ws — Wtese^ 
Wdlder, Wasser — (meadows, woods, and water). The old 
monastery walls, twelve feet high and two and a half feet 
thick, surrounded a total area of seventy-three acres. In 
addition to the farm-houses, the beautiful old church, the 
school-house with its cloisters, and general accommodation 
for the instruction, board, lodging, bathing, gymnastics and 
games, etc., of the pupils, these walls enclosed a beautiful 
garden of extraordinarily large dimensions, houses for 
twelve masters and twenty additional pupils, who were 
called out-boys. These twenty youths were under, the 
special supervision of their respective house-masters, and 
had the advantages of family life, board, and lodging. 
The public school of Pforta had no day-boys, and owing 
to its isolated position it was from the first destined to 
accommodate only the limited number of 200 pupils. 

In an essay by the Rector Kirschner, written in celebra- 
tion of one of the school anniversaries in 1843, the author 
describes the aims and objects of the institution as 
follows : 

“ It is an establishment for the instruction and education of 
boys, in which a definite number of pupils, within a prescribed 
and fixed period of six years, are prepared for a career to be 
devoted to the higher branches of science or for the calling of 
scholars. The characteristic which distinguishes Pforta from 
other schools is that it is a self-contained scholastic State, in 
which the life of the individual boy is developed on every side. 
Under the care of guardians, to whom all parental rights are 
handed over, the boys’ parents entrust them to the Alma Mater, 
not only for instruction, as in a Municipal School, bu^also for 
education ; not only for the development of their minds, but 
also for the formation of their morals and character ; and thus 
they here find for the development of every side of their nature 
even more opportunity than they would get in a second paternal 
home. The time they spend in the institution covers the 
most important years of their educational life, from adolescence 
to the period when they must enter the University. For this 
reason every Pforta boy, as a rule, leaves the institution 
with the definite stamp of a certain sound efSciency which 
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lasts him throaghont his life. This is not the resnlt of 
any deliberate aim in the educational programme, but springs 
necessarily from the virile, severe, and powerful spirit of died* 
pline, from the inspiring community of purpose among the 
various forms all striving towards one object, from the serious 
study of classics and other kindred subjects divorced from all 
association with the distractions of town life, and from the 
method applied to those studies themselves. This stamp, of 
, which they are rightly proud, is acquired only as the result of 
an inner struggle and great individual effort. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to ascribe the great value of Fforta, as many 
do, mainly to its scientific training. Its pupils become 
'complete men ; they are taught to obey the command and 
the will of their superiors, and are used to the severe and 
punctual fulfilment of duty, to self-control, to earnest work, to 
original personal initiative, as a result of individual choice in 
their work and their love of it. They are accustomed to 
thoroughness and method in their studies, to rules in the 
division of the time at their disposal, and to a certain self-coif- 
fideut tact and fairness in intercourse with their equals. And 
all these things are the fruits of the discipline and education 
peculiar to the school.” 

My brother describes the daily life at Pforta iu the 
summer of 1869 in his diary as follows: 

“ I will now attempt to give a picture of the ordinary life in 
Pforta. As early as four o’clock in the morning the dormitory 
doors are thrown open, and from that time onwards miy one is 
free to rise who wishes to do so. But at five o’clock (in winter 
at six) everybody must be out of the room ; the usual school 
bell rings, the dormitory prefects shout peremptorily, ’Get 
up, get up ; make haste and turn out ! ’ and punish all those 
who do not find it so easy to drag themselves from their beds. 
Then all the boys scramble into a few light garments as quickly 
as possible, and hurry to the lavatories to secure a place before 
they get too crowded. The process of rising and washing 
occupies the short space of ten minutes, after which they all 
return to their rooms, where they dress properly. Five minutes 
to the half-hour the first prayer bell goes, and at the second 
bell they all have to be in the hall for prayers. Here the 
prefects keep order until the master comes, stop all talking, 
and urge the Sixth Form boys, who are generally late, to take 
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their places. In due course the master appears, accompanied 
by his assistant, and the prefects then report whether their 
forms have their full numbers complete. The organ begins 
to play, and after a short overture the morning hymn is 
sung. The master reads a passage from the New Testament, 
sometimes a psalm, and recites the Lord’s Prayer; a final 
text concludes the ceremony. After this all the boys go to 
their rooms, where cups of milk with small wheaten rolls await 
them. Punctually at six o’clock (in the winter at seven) the 
bell rings for all the boys to go to their form rooms. Each boy 
takes his books, goes to his form room, and remains there till 
seven o’clock. Then comes one hour of preparation, as it is 
called. Lessons follow until ten, when there is another hear 
for preparation, and, finally, class until twelve. At the close of 
each lesson and hour of preparation a bell rings. Punctually 
at twelve every boy carries his books to his room and harries 
back to the cloisters. Here we all fall in, in the order of our 
tables, so as to form groups of twelve in double files of six, and 
the prefects call for silence. As soon as the master is in the 
Refectory the fifteenth table marches first into the room and is 
followed by the rest. All absentees are noted down. Then 
one of the prefects recites the following Grace : ‘ Almighty 
God and Heavenly Father, we pray Thee bless these Thy 
bounteous gifts, which through Thy grace we now take unto 
us, in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.’ 

“Here the whole assembly sings the old Latin hymn which 
the monks used to chant when Pforta was a monastery : 

“ ‘ Gloria tibi trinitas, 

.^jqualia una dcitaa, 

Et ante omue ecBCuIum, 

Et nunc et^in perpetuum ! ’ 

“ Then everybody sits down and the meal begins. 

“ The menu for the week is as follows ; 

Monday : Soup, meat, vegetables, fruit. 

Tuesday : Soup, meat, vegetables, bread -and>butter. 

Wednesday : Soup, meat, vegetables, fruit. 

Thursday : Soup, boiled beef, vegetables, grilled kidneys 
and salad. 

Friday : Soup, roast pork, vegetables, bread-and*batter ; 
or soup, dumplings and roast pork, fruit ; or soup, 
lentils, sausage and bread-and>butter. 

Saturday : Soup, meat, vegetables, fruit. 
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** Every boy gets about six ounces of bread at each meal. 
The meal is closed by Grace. 

“ Directly after meals the boys hurry into the garden. No 
boy must be found indoors before half-past one, othererise he 
is severely punished by the weekly prefect. First of all we go 
and see whether a parcel or a letter has not been brought by 
the messenger who comes every day to Fforta ; or with our 
pocket-money we buy fruit from a fruit-woman. Then nine- 
pins are played in the garden or walks are taken. In summer 
we play a great deal at ball. At 1.45 the bell rings for class, 
and in five minutes every boy must bo seated. The lessons 
now last until ten minutes to four, immediately upon which 
follow vespers, when small rolls with batter, fruit or plum jam 
are distributed all round. After this the Head gives a lesson 
in which Greek, Latin or mathematical tests are written. At 
five o’clock there is a short recess ; after which preparation 
lasts till seven o’clock. Supper follows, which usually resembles 
the midday meal. 

The menu for the week is as follows : 

Monday and Friday : Soup, bread-and-butter and cheese. 

Tuesday and Saturday: Soup, potatoes, herring and 
butter. 

Wednesday : Soup, sausage, mashed potatoes or pickled 
cucumber. 

Thursday: Soup, pancakes, plum sauce, bread-and- 
butter. 

Sunday : Soup, rice boiled in milk, bread-and-butter ; or, 
herring, salad, sausage, bread-and-butter; or, eggs, 
salad and bread-smd-butter. 

" After this we all go into the school garden until half-past 
eight. Then evening prayer is said, and at nine o’clock we go 
to bed. All the monitors, who owing to the hour of prepara- 
tion are an hour behind time, remain up until ten o’clock. 
Such is the daily routine at Pforta as a rule. 

“ In summer Sunday is spent as follows : We all get up at 
six, at quarter to seven we have prayers, after which we are 
all free to go into the school garden until eight o’clock. Then 
we have an hour’s preparation, which comes to an end at the 
sound of the church bell. We all get into line in the cloisters 
and march to church, where the weekly prefect holds an 
inspection. After this we are free until twelve o’clock to 
wander about the garden, and we are also at liberty after the 
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midday meal (oonsisting of soap, fricasB^, roast meat, stewed 
fruit and salad), until prayer time, which begins at half-past 
one. We then have to work until three o’clock, whereupon we 
have another hour of freedom in the school garden; but 
directly after vespers the walk, to which we have looked forward 
with such great longing, is taken until six o'clock. Prepara- 
tion occupies the hour from six to seven, and then the day 
closes as usual with the evening meal, recreation in the garden 
and prayers.” 

On Sundays and general holidays the pupils were also 
given a certain quantity of wine, which was produced by 
the school in its own vineyards lying in the Saale Vallejr. 

I believe this wine was very sour ; at any rate, it is owing 
to this Pforta wine, which as a rule is called “Naum- 
burger,” that my brother had his peculiar aversion from 
this drink. As a matter of fact Naumburger wine is much 
better than its reputation. 

As we see, the pupils at Pforta were excellently cared 
for both in body and mind. Even at that period much 
more stress was laid upon physical exercise in the open 
air than in other educational institutions of the day. 
Only in one respect did my brother find ground for com- 
plaint, and that was on account of the scant attention paid 
to the pupils’ eyesight. During the day the rooms were 
not sufficiently lighted for all the boys to see equally well, 
an evil which was aggravated in the evening by the more 
or less indifferent petroleum lamps. My brother was sent 
a second time to Schillbach, of Jena, who gave him a 
letter addressed to Dr. Zimmermaim, the medical officer 
of the school, in which ho said that more attention should 
be paid to my brother’s eyes. Unfortunately, however, 
this letter did not have the desired result, but rather the 
contrary. Dr. Zimmermann took it as an unjustifiable 
criticism of the hygienic conditions at Pforta, and to some 
extent a reproach against himself for not having seen that • 
the bad conditions were altered. My brother accordingly 
lost the goodwill of this otherwise excellent person, and 
during the whole of his stay at Pforta every one of his indis- 
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positioDS, more partioularly they were oonneoted mth 
his eyes, were falsely diagnosed by Zimmermann. Indeed, 
things reached such a pitch that one of our aunts, who 
had known Zimmermann in her youth, had a quarrel with 
him, and the situation was not improved when my brother, 
who was otherwise very respectful towards his elders, in 
a moment of impatience once called Dr. Zimmermann ** an 
old woman” — a remark which that worthy accidentally 
overheard. These, however, were more details, and 
Dr. Zimmermann was perfectly right when he pointed 
persistently to my brother’s excellent bodily and mental 
development, for, as a matter of fact, Fritz’s life in Fforta 
suited him splendidly. 

Although my brother, to all outward appearance, soon 
got used to the regulations at Pforta, he did not do so 
without great difficulty. For the first few years he missed 
his friends, Wilhelm and Gustav, of Naumburg, and their 
places were not filled by anyone else. He also felt the 
loss of that freedom of communication on every subject, 
which impelled him to come to me, his little sister, and 
confide to her, before anyone else heard them, all his 
secret productions, his poems and dramas. It is true that 
we used to see each other almost every week on Sundays in 
a beautifully situated inn at Almrich, half-way between 
Naumburg and Fforta. But our interviews were always 
very short, for the boys in the lower school were only 
free to take a walk of two or three hours. In order that 
as little as possible of these few hours should be wasted 
in the journey we met at the. above-mentioned place, but 
even so we had not sufficient time at our disposal to allow 
of any confidential conversation. Nevertheless all through 
the week Fritz looked forward to this Sunday meeting, and 
was. very disappointed when it could not take place. But 
libove all he loved the holidays, which he describes in his 
diary and letters in the most glowing terms, and many 
Weeks before they began he used to buoy up his courage 
with tile thought of them. He suffered a great deal from 
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homesickness, but did not yield to this feeling in a weak 
spirit, but sought rather to conceal it, an effort which the 
severe and virile education at Fforta encouraged every boy 
to make. Nevertheless Professor Buddensieg, his tutor, 
who was also the chaplain, must have had occasion to 
comfort the boys on their return from the holidays by one 
of his warm-hearted addresses. In my brother’s diary of 
August, 1859, we find the following touching note : 

“ ‘ Cure for Home SicknesB ’ (according to Profe$aor 
Bnddensieg) : 

1. If we wish to learn anything valuable, we cannot always 
remain at home. 

“ 2. Our dear parents do not wish us to remain at home ; 
we therefore fulfil our parents’ wishes. 

“ 8. Our loved ones are in God’s hands. We are continually 
accompanied by their thoughts. 

“ 4. If we work diligently our sad thoughts will vanish. 

“5. If all this is of no avail, pray to God Almighty.” 

Later on my brother always said that the only thing 
that made his life at Fforta so difficult to bear was the 
fact that for the whole day, from early in the morning till 
late in the evening, one always had to think of particular 
things at particular moments. With the rich, inner life 
my brother led, which very often had little to do with 
the studies the school prescribed, it must have been very 
hard for him not to have a moment for meditation. But 
Fforta has one excellent imle : every week there is a day 
of study which according to an old custom is called the 
“ Sluggards’ Day ” (Jtisschlafetag), because upon it the 
boys are allowed an extra hour in bed. No classes are 
held, but only sorcalled “ preparation,” dming which the 
pupils try to polish up all they have learnt in the week 
and are allowed to devote themselves without restraint to 
their own pet subjects. Fritz writes enthusiastically:^ 
“ Such days are particularly suitable for some great private 
work.” I believe that without these “ Sluggards’ Days ” 
Fritz would never have endured the life at Fforta. 
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In any case he found the cut-and-dried arrangement of 
the life at Pforta somewhat narrowing and oppressive. It 
was particularly irksome for a boy who did not make 
friends easily and who met with some difficulty in dis- 
covering a comrade who shared his views. Eveiy room 
in the institution has from twelve to sixteen inmates, and 
is divided again into three or fom tables ; at each of these 
^ere is a monitor (a Sixth Form boy), a sub-monitor (or 
Lower Fifth boy), and two lower school boys (from the 
Fourth Form). The younger boys are left in charge of the 
monitor, who supervises their behaviour and their lessons ; 
and during the hour of preparation already meulioned, 
which takes place between four and five in the afternoon, 
he is responsible for their learning the grammar of the 
dead languages and has to give them exercises in Latin 
prose and in the art of Latin verse. In addition to this 
every pupil has one of the masters of the school as a tutor, 
to whom he may appeal on any question concerning his 
mind or body. 

My brother’s monitors and sub-monitors were always 
very kind to him, but found him somewhat serious and 
reserved for his years. At times he would surprise them 
by the sudden performance of some heroic deed, which he 
would carry out without any bragging or preliminaries of 
any sort. I remember that on one occasion he greatly 
alarmed a boy called Kramer, who was his monitor, and 
who as a lieutenant was killed in the battle of Sadowa in 
1866. The younger boys were talking of Mucius Scscvola, 
and some rather tender-hearted boy must have remarked 
that calmly to allow one’s hand to be burnt away was 
really too dreadful and almost impossible. “ Why ? ” 
Fritz demanded quietly ; and taking a bundle of matches 
held them out in the palm of his hand, set light to them, 
•and without flinching thrust his hand straight out before 
him. The other boys were struck dumb with amazement 
and admiration. Suddenly the monitor, seeing what had 
happened, rushed forward, and with one blow flimg the 
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matches out of Fritz’s hand, though not before they had 
caused some rather severe bums. The story was hushed 
up, because the monitor felt to a large extent responsible 
to Fritz’s tutor and to my mother. But he confided the 
story to me and begged me to try and induce my brother 
not to go in for such dreadful experiments again. 

As regards physical exercise, my brother preferred 
swimming and skating, as I have already pointed out. But 
he also liked the old<fashioned German game of ball, 
which we used to play with great zest when we were 
children at Fobles. He did not care for gymnastics, nor 
was he ever very good at them. Deussen remarks, quite 
rightly, that his shortsightedness spoilt this form of exer- 
eise for him, but in addition to this his blood rushed very 
quickly to his head. This was a characteristic he inherited 
from our thoroughly healthy mother, for if ever the three 
of us went up to the mountains when the weather was at 
all hot, we always remarked on each other’s red faces. I 
cannot remember that my brother was particularly fat in 
those days as Deussen declares he was. He was certainly 
strongly built and far from thin, but he was not corpulent, 
as his photographs are with us to show. I must also point 
out another error in Deussen’s description of his friend. The 
good manners, which he had possessed from his earliest 
childhood and which struck his schoolmates so forcibly, 
wore not due to his associates in Naumburg. It was simply 
a characteristic of the Nietzsches, as I have explained 
exhaustively in a former chapter. It was this innate and 
respectful dignity which prevented his being party to those 
little classroom revolts, signified by the stamping of feet 
and the singing of glorias^ which took place at Pforta 
whenever a master had made himself unpopular in any 
way. The fact that this reserve met with quite a false 
interpretation and was regarded as a form of currying « 
favour with the masters, I first learnt from the memoirs of 
Deussen, the Privy Councillor; but this was very far 
indeed from being Fritz’s object. Taken all in all, my 
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brother must have been a perfect model of a pupil in those 
days. His reports were brilliant; he always had the 
highest marks for industry and good conduct ; and in such 
subjects as Latin and German he also often came out top. 
I remember that the only reproach which his tutor had to 
make against him in those days was that Fritz held him- 
self too much aloof from the other boys. It is true that 
with the greatest fidelity he still remained loyal to his two 
friends Gustav and Wilhelm of Naumburg, and that many 
years passed by before he contracted a hearty friendship with 
Deussen and later on with young Baron von Gersdorff. 

'fhe unusual mixture of childishness and profound 
seriousness which we find in his letters and other writings 
of this period is extraordinary. For instance, on the 
16th August, 1859, when he was full of one of those little 
class revolts against a certain master, he describes the 
matter with childish importance, but adds a host of 
philosophical remarks which seem more suited to an older 
boy and which, perhaps, are the result of much that he 
had heard and read. About the use of school time he 
writes as follows: 

“It is a common thing to hear school days spoken of as 
solemn days ; they are indeed days which may have the most 
profound influence on one’s whole life, hut they are also 
extremely difiGcult years for the boys who have to go through 
them, because their fresh young minds have to squeeze into 
such narrow limits. But even for those to whom this period 
is one of great difficulty it is also often very barren. For this 
reason it is very important that school life should be used to 
the best advantage. The chief object should be to become 
equally proficient in all the sciences, arts and other faculties, 
and that body and mind should go hand in hand. One should 
guard against specialising in one’s studies. All authors who 
are read should be studied for more than one reason and not 
merely for grammar, syntax or style, but also for their 
historical contents and the particular point of view which they 
reveal. Indeed, the writings of Greek and Latin poets should 
be studied side by side with the German classical writers, and 
their respective points of view compared. In the same way 
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history should only be learnt in conjunction with geography, 
niathen)ati(fs with physics and music ; then magnificent fruit 
will grow on the tree of truth, permeated with the same spirit 
and illuminated by the same sun.” 

Other remarks, as, for instance, how Schiller embodies 
earlier poetical attempts in his play “ The Bobbers,” or the 
wishes which my brother expressed on his fifteenth birth- 
day, when he said he would like us to give him Don 
Quixote, Kloist’s works. Platen’s Biography, or Tristram 
Shandy (about which he jotted down many an aphorism) — 
all these things are surprising, and, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the childish remarks of an exemplary son and 
pupil, seem rather precocious. But his psychological retro- 
spect of his own development is particularly remarkable. 
He wTites on October 25th, 1859 : “ I am now possessed 
by an extraordinary desire for knowledge and universal 
culture : Humboldt has awakened this feeling in me, and 1 
only hope it may remain as constant in me as my predilec- 
tion for poetry.” 

He then proceeds to describe himself and his life up to 
his fifteenth year, and all his various hobbies ; in the first 
place, his interest in flowers and plants, then in architec- 
ture, then in military matters (awakened by the Crimean 
War), and afterwards his interest in the stage, which was 
revealed by his production of the play, “ The Gods on 
Olympus.” Finally he calls attention to his love of poetry, 
which began in his ninth year, and above all to his passion 
for music, which in his eleventh year found its origin in his 
admiration of sacred melodies. He also refers to his love 
of painting, and then proceeds to say : 

“ lb must not be thought that these tendencies came directly 
one upon another; they were so interwoven that it is 
impossible to discover a beginning or an end to them. After 
this there followed my later love of literature, geology, mytho- 
logy, and the German language (including Old High German^ 
of which the following classification may be made : 

" 1. Love of Nature : (a) Geology ; (b) Botany ; (c) Astro- 
nomy. 
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*‘2. Love of Art: (a) Music; (b) Poetry; (c) Painting; 
(d) Theatricals. 

“ 3. Imitative performances and interests : (a) Military 
matters ; (b) Architecture ; (c) Naval matters. 

*‘4. My favourite aims in scholarship : (a) A good Latin style ; 
(b) Mythology ; (c) Literature ; (d) The German language. 

“ 5. My inward desire for universal culture embraces every- 
thing else and includes much that is new : (A) Languages — 
(o) Hebrew ; (b) Greek ; (c) Latin ; (jd) German ; (<•) English ; 
(/) French, etc. 

“ (B) Arts : (a) Mathematics ; {If) Music ; (c) Poetry ; 

(d) Painting ; (e) Modelling ; (/) Chemistry ; (g) Architec- 
ture, etc. 

“ (C) Imitative pastimes : (a) Military science ; (Jf) Naval 
science ; (c) The knowledge of the various trades, etc. 

“ (D) The Sciences : (a) Geography ; (b) History ; (c) Litera- 
ture ; (d) Geology ; (e) Natural History ; (/) Antiquity, etc., 
and above all, Beligion, the foundation of all knowledge. 

Groat is the domain of knowledge, eternal is the search 
for Truth ! ” 

Apart from the somewhat precocious wisdom of these 
remarks, Fritz was still, in many respects, very boyish, 
especially, for instance, in his joy over the holidays. The 
mere planning of these holidays, and the picturing of them 
beforehand, were a source of enormous pleasure to him, 
though this was always cast into the shade by the reality. 
His gladness over the summer holidays becomes almost 
dithyrambic ; he writes : 

“ The summer holidays ! These are magic words for every 
alumnus portensis, languishing for freedom, an Eldorado which 
gives us the courage to sail with good cheer across the great 
ocean of the school term. What ecstasy when at last the cry, 

‘ Land ! Land ! ’ is heard. With great rejoicings everyone 
decks his ship of life with wreaths, and the old familiar rooms 
of the boarding school are hung with garlands which bear 
the word ‘ Hope ’ on every leaf. Who could describe the 
' overflowing feelings and the proud consciousness which waft 
us to the stars ? We utter no sigh or plaint when we tear 
ourselves from the arms of the Alma Mater ; no, on the con- 
trary, we feel as free and as happy as larks that soar into the 
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blazing firmament and plunge their wings into the surging 
fiood of purple. But is this really freedom ? For five weeks 
only may we soar through eternal distance over mountain and 
valley ; but then a peremptory cry calls us back to the gloomy 
old walla.” 

Not only the summer holidays, however, but every holi- 
day was eagerly expected and made the opportunity of 
some excursion or tour. But some of the time was always 
spent at home, where he was really “happiest.” The' 
notes he made upon his travels and visits to various places 
arc exceedingly amusing. For instance, a visit paid to a 
relative in Jena, a Dr. Schenk, who was a senior alderm'an 
of that city, gave him occasion to write the most enthusiastic 
descriptions ; for, not only his dear relatives, but the 
students as well, were particularly kind to the fourteen- 
year-old boy who was tho nephew of their senior alderman. 
A journey to the Hartz mountains, in the summer of 1861, 
which he made in connection with a visit to another uncle, 
is exhaustively and enthusiastically described in one of the 
diaries of his travels. At Easter, 1862, he was allowed to 
visit me in Dresden, where I was staying with a charm- 
ing family (the von Mosch’s) to finish my education. A 
tender, brotherly letter records a loving retrospect of this 
meeting, and in it he does not omit to forward my educa- 
tion with a host of paternal admonitions, and to chafi me 
about the tearful farewell 1 gave him, and the excess of 
gushing expressions in my speech. 

“lam writing this at my standing desk ; my standing desk 
is against the window, and the window offers a pleasant pro- 
spect over the lime trees and the sun-bathed Saale hills. The 
delightful natural scenery reminds me very much of Dresden, 
and the enjoyable days we spent there together. In order to 
think of you, my dear Lizzie, do not imagine that 1 first require 
such a vast jog to my memory as all this ; on the contrary, I 
think of you so often without provocation, that I keep you 
almost constantly in my mind — even when I am asleep, for I 
dream fairly often of you and our times together. 

“ Didn’t everything go off splendidly ? Until I had actnally 
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started, I scarcelj believed that 1 shoald make the joamey. 
But what beautiful days I spent in Dresden, and what nice 
long talks we often had together. As a matter of fact, you 
have been away barely seven weeks. Heavens, it seems quite 
a century to me! And now my stay in Dresden furnishes 
a richly coloured and poetical background to my prosaic and 
humdrum life here. 1 trust that you were not in any way dis* 
appointed that I could not stay longer in Dresden. Heavens, 
the Michaelmas holidays are scarcely six months ahead, and 
• we shall see each other again then ! Do you regard that as 
poor comfort ? 

“ Dresden is much too comfortable ; you will be able to bear 
the remaining months there perfectly well ! Above all try 
hard to know all the art treasures of that city very well, so that 
you may derive profit in that direction also I You must go 
through the picture galleries at least twice a week, even if you 
only have time to take in one or two pictures thoroughly 
enough to be able to give me a detailed account of them (in 
writing, of course). Very selfish, eh ? ” 

During the summer holidays of 1862 he again went to 
the lower Hartz mountains; in the summer of 1863 he 
went to the Yoigtland and across the frontier into Bohemia, 
where he made a very pleasant tour, alone, from one water- 
ing place to another in that province. The most cheerful 
descriptions exist of these wanderings, which show what a 
regular high-spirited schoolboy he was, and how little of 
the dreamer and brooder he revealed at that time. 

But the most beautiful summer resort of our childhood, the 
home of our beloved grandparents at Foblcs, came to an end 
in the summer of 1859. ()n the 2nd August, 1869, we cele- 
brated grandpapa Oehler’s seventieth birthday. Children, 
stepchildren and grandchildren all came together in great 
numbers. When, on the following morning, I left my room 
rather early, Fritz, who was already in the garden, came to 
meet me, and told me that he had awakened very early 
because he had had an extraordinary dream. He had seen 
the whole parsonage of Fobles lying in ruins, and our dear 
grandmother sitting alone beneath its shattered framework 
amid the ddbris. 'rhis dream had made him give vent to 
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sucli heart-breaking tears and sobs that ha hnu 
able to go to sleep again. Our mother forbade ili\^ 
mention this dream. Besides, our dear grandfather waS* 
so fresh and vigorous that anyone would have given him 
another twenty years to live. Late in the smnmer, how- 
ever, he caught such a violent cold that he fell seriously 
ill. He who had never had the doctor, save as a visitor to 
the house, was now compelled to call in his help. The 
illness was declared to be influenza, and towards the middle* 
of the winter, the man we all loved so deeply departed this 
world and left an irreparable breach in our midst. He had 
worked as the parson of his parish for forty years, and had 
laid the foundations of the most friendly patriarchal rela- 
tions between all. Through his death my brother lost a 
faithful fatherly friend, and a most affectionate adviser. 



FRIBDKICH N1ETZ80HB, 1860, WHEN HE WAS CONFIRMED 





CHAPTER VIII 


OHAITOBS 

I 

At Easter, 1861, my brother was confirmed at Pforta. 
In his Memoirs, Privy Councillor Deussen gives the follow- 
ing account of the beginning of the friendship between 
himself and Fritz : 

" A new bond was formed on the Sunday of Mid-Lent, 1861, 
through our both being confirmed together. When the candi- 
dates for confirmation went up to the altar in couples in order 
to receive the sacrament on their knees, Nietzsche and I, as 
the closest friends, knelt side by side. I still have a vivid 
recollection of the holy and transcendental mood which filled 
us during the weeks before and after confirmation. We were 
prepared to leave this world at once and find ourselves by the 
side of Christ, and all our thoughts, feelings and aspirations 
were bathed in a celestial cheerfulness which, like a forced 
plant, could not live long, and withered away as quickly as it 
had sprung up, beneath the impressions of everyday life and 
learning. Yet a certain faith remained within us until after 
our leaving examination, although it was really unconsciously 
stifled by the excellent methods of historical criticism with 
which the ancients were treated at Pforta, and which in those 
days was extended quite naturally to the domain of Biblical 
literature. For instance, Steinhart, the Professor of Hebrew, 
explained the 46th Psalm to tbe Sixth Form as an earthly 
marriage song.” 

This description given by Deussen of the religious 
changes which both friends underwent is certainly on the 
whole correct. In his utterances about Christianity and 
^gion in those days my brother was extremely cautious, 
N^PieeiBlly as he had once roused my mother and Aunt Rosalie 
was an authority on dogma) to a positive storm of 
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indignation when ho recommended The Life of Jesus 
(Strauss) and The History of the Church, by Professor 
von Haase, as Christmas presents for myself. We should 
know little of the religious feelings of my brother at this 
time if a certain note about “ Fate and History,” written 
in the spring of 1862, when he was not yet eighteen years 
of age, did not give us a certain insight into his inner 
experiences. 

“ If vre could examine Christian doctrine and Church History 
with a perfectly impartial eye, we should be compelled to admit 
much which would be opposed to generally accepted ide^. 
But, weighed down as we are from the very first years of our 
life by the yoke of habit and prejndice, hindered in the natural 
development of our mind and the formation of our character 
by the impressions of our childhood, we feel bound to regard 
it almost as a sin to adopt a more liberal standpoint, and from 
that position to give an impartial verdict on religion and 
Christianity, in keeping with the age in which we live. Such 
a task is not the matter of a few weeks but of a lifetime. For 
how, armed with the results of mere youthful broodings, could 
one dare to annihilate the authority of two thousand years and 
the testimony of the greatest intellects of all ages ? How, by 
means of fanciful ideas and unripe opinions alone, could one 
form a correct idea of all the deep consequences and the sorrows 
and blessings of a religious development in the history of the 
world ? It is sheer arrogance to try to solve philosophical 
problems about which there has been a confiict of opinions for 
two thousand years, or to overthrow beliefs which according 
to the convictions of the highest intellects are alone capable of 
elevating the animal man into a true man, or to unite natural 
science and philosophy without knowing the principal results 
of either ; or finally, to construct a system of reality out of 
natural science and history, while the unity of universal history 
and the fundamental principles thereof have not yet been 
revealed to the human mind. . . . 

“ How often have I not thought that aU our philosophy is 
like the Tower of Babel ; to storm the heavens is the aim of all 
great aspirations; the Kingdom of Heaven on earth means 
practically the same thing. An infinite confusion of ideas 
among the people is the discomforting result ; great revdu* 
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tioDB mil occur in the future, when once the great mass of 
mankind is convinced that the whole fabric of Christianity 
rests upon assumptions ; the existence of God, immortality, 
the authority of the Bible, inspiration, and other things will 
always remain problems. I have attempted to deny every- 
thing : Oh ! destruction is easy, but construction ! and even 
destruction seems a lighter task than it really is. We are so 
influenced in our innermost being by the impressions of our 
childhood and the influence of our parents and education, that 
these deeply imbedded prejudices are not so easily uprooted by 
means of rational arguments or a mere effort of the will. 
Force of habit, the need of striving after a lofty goal, the 
.breach with every existing institution, the dissolution of every 
form of society, the suspicion as to the possibility of having been 
misled for two thousand years by a mirage, the sense of one’s 
own arrogance and audacity — all these considerations fight a 
determined battle within us, until at last painful experiences 
and sad occurrences lead our hearts back to the old beliefs of 
our childhood.” 

This explanation, which reveals so much of my brother’s 
inner feelings about Christianity, we owe to a lecture which 
he delivered before a little literary society called Germania. 
Once on a holiday tour with Wilhelm Pinder he had hit 
upon the idea of this literary society, and on their return, 
in conjunction with Gustav Krug, it was founded with the 
utmost solemnity on the 25th July, 1860. The friends 
bought a ninepenny bottle of red Naumburg wine and set 
forth in earnest and dignified procession to the ruin of 
Schiinburg, at an hour’s distance from the city. By 
means of an extremely ricketty ladder they climbed to the 
highest ledge of tho watch tower, from which there was a 
magnificent view over the picturesque Saale valley, and 
from this position, far removed from the misty regions 
of the plain, they discussed their plan for fulfilling their 
highest aspirations for culture. My brother recalled this 
experience in later years in his lectures on TJie Future of 
our Educational Institutions : 

We resolved to found a kind of small club which would 
consist of ourselves and a few friends, and the object of which 
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would be to provide ub with a stable and binding organisation, 
directing and adding interest to our creative impulses in art 
and literature ; or to put it more plainly, each of us would be 
pledged to present an original piece of work to the club once a 
month, either a poem, a treatise, an architectural design, or a 
musical composition, upon which each of the others, in a 
friendly spirit, would have to pass free and unrestricted 
criticism. We thus hoped by means of mutual correction to 
be able both to stimulate and to chasten our creative impulses. 
And, as a matter of fact, the success of the scheme was such,' 
that we have always felt a sort of respectful attachment both 
to the hour and the place at which it first took shape in our 
minds.” 

At the end of the ceremony the youths pledged them- 
selves to the bond of friendship and community of ideas, 
baptised the society “ Germania,” and hurled the empty 
bottle into the abyss. 

The Germania experienced many vicissitudes. At one 
period, for instance, contributions poured in with the 
greatest activity and regularity, and the meetings were 
held in the holidays, but afterwards various other demands 
took precedence, and the members did not remain true to 
their obligations either in the matter of pecuniary or literary 
coutributions. We were always very much amused at the 
solemn and courtly tone which the friends constantly 
observed between themselves (save in the matter of mutual 
literary criticism, when each was more or less driven to 
discourtesy), a tone which prevailed not only at their 
meetings but also in their private intercourse. An un- 
varnished account of the ups and downs in the literary life 
of this society is contained in the minutes of the association 
written by my brother and dated 22nd September, 1862 : 

“ Last term showed great activity on the part of the members 
of the society and was concluded by a highly interesting meet- 
ing. Accordingly on the 14th April of this year we felt ourselves 
justified in expressing the hope that in view of the eager 
activity, or better still the active eagerness, with which we 
sought to strengthen and develop our Germania, we might be 
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able gradually to extend the narrow limits of our performances, 
more particularly with regard to politics and modern history, 
but above all in the domain of those arts which had not yet 
been touched upon. 

“ Since April, five months have elapsed which have produced 
results thoroughly unfavourable for the Germania. This 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that circumstances 
were adverse — one knows how easily school-work, dancing 
lessons, love affairs, political excitement, etc., can overthrow 
the meagre defences of our Germania statutes. Or may be 
we are merely the victims of the law of historical necessity, 
the inevitable reaction that follows upon any violent state of 
•activity (I make an exception in favour of friend P. who 
regards this as un-Christian and lays everything on the 
shoulders of excessive school-work). At all events, whatever 
the reason may be, the fact remains that a violation of our 
constitution has taken place, the sanctity of the statutes has 
been assailed, and the Germania has almost gone to the dogs 
through inner dissolution, dissension and apathy. Financial 
carelessness and illegality characterise the beginning of this 
period, just as all great breaches with the past, all revolutions 
and reformations, are inaugurated by a financial swindle. 
One sign, however, that our Germania is still sound at heart 
seems to be that its members are on the whole awakening to 
the consciousness that they have all sinned and that we now feel 
it incumbent upon us to show a double degree of activity and 
energy. May this consciousness guide us in the regeneration 
of our Germania and lay the proper means in our hands for 
its thorough reconstruction. Our energies for the present 
must accordingly be concentrated principally upon the 
following points: 

“1. How shall each member send in his over-due contribu- 
tions and how much grace shdll he be given for this purpose ? 

“ 2. How can we redress our state of financial distress and 
how shall we regulate our statutes of purchase ? 

“ 3. How shall we so reform our statutes in general as to 
render such discrepancies as those described above impossible 
in future ? 

“ 4. By what means may we be spurred to eager activity ? ” 

The secretary goes on to examine each point in turn, 
after which he is in a position to declare that for his part 
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the twenty-five contributions such as poems, compositions 
and essays due for the twenty-five months that the 
Germania had been in existence had been regularly sent 
in. The same test applied to the friends did not yield 
such favourable results and his report continues : 

“ Our financial difficulties are to be ascribed chiefly to the 
purchase of Bichard Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, made on 
the motion of Gustav Krug. As he has declared himself 
unready to meet any of the claims of the next new purchase, I 
beg him to state his views accurately in writing. In addition 
to this the subscriptions of one or two members, among whom 
the writer confesses himself a culprit, have also been failing for 
some time. Gustav Krug should be honourably mentioned for 
the general punctuality of his payments. I leave it to the 
members to determine the limit of time within which all over- 
due contributions, whether literary or pecuniary, should be 
sent in. Finally I would entreat the treasurer to draw up an 
account of the financial position of the Germania for these 
minutes and to make an exact estimate of the debit and credit. 

“As regards the third point, that of an alteration in the 
statutes, 1 expect a motion from one of the members which 
will lead to a discussion on the subject. 

“ There remains the proposal already moved by me with 
regard to a prize for the best essay, to be given as a stimulus 
to enthusiasm. This proposal can only be passed with the 
consent of the various members ; and the prescribed limit of 
time must be stated in writing. 

“ Finally, 1 venture to ask to be allowed to retain the post of 
secretary until next Christmas, as hitherto I have not had 
sufficient scope for activity in this respect. At Christmas I 
shall once mure refer to our Easter synod in my summing up 
of the events of the year, and will also discuss any overdue con- 
tributions which happen to reach the society before that time. 

“ £ conclude with the hope that our present irregular synod 
may not prove only a babble blown out with gases from the 
decomposing body of our Germania, but rather a decisive 
process of purification and amputation of everything rotten 
and corrupted, and a refining of the pure and noble conceptions 
upon which our society is founded. 

“F. W. Nibizsohe, 

“ Secretary’* 
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Ten additions wre then made to the statutes and 
altogether the very best resolutions were formed for the 
future ; but in spite of every effort the literary life and 
vigorous prosperity which the Germania had enjoyed, 
more particularly in the winter of 1861-62, could not be 
revived. In the summer holidays of 1863 the last synod 
of the Germania took place. The approach of the leaving 
examination, which for the friends Wilhelm and Gustav was 
to take place as early as the Easter of 1864, demanded the 
application of all their intelledtual powers. Only Fritz, who 
on account of his having been transferred to Pforta had 
been put six months back in the school year, had a little 
more time at his disposal, and was therefore able, as we 
may see from the following list, to send his contributions 
regularly to the society until July, 1863. But he soon 
got tired of this one-sided arrangement, and at the above- 
mentioned meeting of the synod it was decided that the 
Germania should be laid to rest and not be resuscitated 
until the gay undergraduate life began. 

List of Nietzsche's Goktiubutionb to the Gbbuania from 
August, 1860 to Seftembeb, 1862. 

August, 1860: — Overture and Chorus to the Christmas Oratorio. 
September, 1860 : — Journey in the Hartz Mountains. 

October, 1860 ; — Two Shepherd Choruses for the Christmas 
Oratorio. 

November, 1860: — Two Choruses of the Prophets for the 
Christmas Oratorio. 

January, 1861 : — Seven poems (bverdue). 

February, 1861: — The Annunciation for the Christmas 
Oratorio. 

March, 1861 : — “ The Childhood of Nations ” (lecture before 
. the synod). 

April, 1861 : — Translation of Servian folk songs. 

* May, 1861 : — The Annunciation with fugue. 

June, 1861 : — Chorus of Shepherds, Song of the Moors. 

July, 1861 : — Ermanarich, literary historical sketch (lecture 
before the synod). 
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Aagast, 1861 : — “ Pain is the Fundamental Feature of Nature,” 
a piece of music. 

September, 1861 : — Concerning the Dante Symphony (lecture 
before the synod). 

October, 1861 : — Autumn songs. 

November, 1861 : — Servia (symphonic poem. Parts I. and 11.). 
December, 1861 Concerning Byron’s dramatic works (lecture 
before the synod). 

January, 1862 : — Napoleon III. as a President. 

February, 1862 : — Three Hungarian sketches, musical pieces. 
March, 1862 : — Siegfried, a poem. 

April, 1862 : — Dates and history (lecture before the synod). 
May, 1862 : — ^Ermanarich’s death, poem. 

June, 1862 : — Hungarian March, “ A Hero’s Plaint.” 

July, 1862 : — “The Days of Youth,” a song. 

August, 1862 : — “ Be Still, my Heart,” Hungarian sketch. 
September, 1862 : — New poems. 

October, 1862 ; — “ A Streamlet runneth through the Vale,” 
a song. 

November, 1862 : — “ Kriemhild’s Character according to the 
Nibelungen.” 

December, 1862 : — “ Oh ! the Peal of the Bells on a Winter’s 
Night,” song. 

January, 1863 : — “ Faithless Love,” song. 

February, 1863 : — “ Characteristic National Proverbs, etc.,” 
treatise. 

March, 1863 : — “ On the Sea,” poem. 

April, 1863 : — “Concerning the Demoniacal Element in Music,” 
Part I. (lecture before the synod). 

May, 1863 Ditto, Part II. 

June, 1863 : — “ Two pages of criticism ” (as secretary). 

In this list I miss the mention of a certain lecture my 
brother gave before the synod about Holderlin ; though 
it is possible that . I am only thinking of a letter from 
Wilhelm Finder, written with the object of recommending 
the purchase of Holderlin’s poems for the Germania, and 
which was therefore read aloud before the synod. My 
brother wrote an essay in the form of a letter based upon 
this communication of Finder’s, which in the autnnin of 
1861 he presented at Fforta as a piece of German compo> 
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sitioii. It is impossible to read this letter, which stands 
in the first Appendix to Yol. I of the large edition of this 
biography, without some emotion ; for a good deal in it is 
very similaT to what was said about my beloved brother 
in later years. It is true that his form master gave him 
fair second-class marks, but he added, 1 should like to 
advise the author in a friendly way to turn his attention 
to^ a more healthy, a more lucid, and a more German 
poet.” 

The literary society, the Germania, had a very vahmble 
influence over my brother’s development. It was in this 
society that he was able to give expression to his deepest 
feelings without restraint, and for this reason nothing 
teaches us so much about his intellectual evolution as bis 
essays and reports written for the Germania. Observe, 
for instance, the change in his views on music. How 
solemnly had not he expressed himself in favour of 
classical music as late as 1858. He himself, however, 
already sets important notes of interrogation to these 
remarks in 1860 ; the great revolution in his views must 
therefore have taken place in the interval. When the 
Germania was founded in July, 1860, it was decided that 
“ the musical magazine Die Zeitschrift fur Miisik ” should 
bo taken in ; this was the only paper which at that time 
was an enthusiastic champion of Wagner and his work. 
A resolution was also passed to buy Wagner’s Tristan. 
In the autumn of 1888 my brother writes in th(! memoirs 
of his youth, “ From the moment that Tiistan was 
arranged for the piano I was* a Wagnerite.” My own 
belief, however, is that my brother was a Wagnerite 
before this and that Tristan only brought his feelings to 
boiling point. I remember that the autumn holidays of 
1862 were employed by my brother and his friend Gustav 
from morning till night in playing this arrangement for 
the piano. But as Gustav’s father was entirely in favour 
of classical music these Wagner orgies were celebrated at 
our house. When Fritz asked me whether it was not 

YJt. u 
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“ wonderfully beautiful," I bad to acknowledge that mudi to 
my regret the music did not appeal to me. I very much 
doubt, by-the-bye, whether the performance of these two 
youths would at this period have pleased anybody at all, 
for neither of them had as yet heard the opera, and 
therefore did not know ho w to bring out the melody properly 
from the superabundance of tone. They both made an 
incredible noise, and the sound of their powerful voices 
occasionally reminded one of the howling of wolves. The 
story goes that a certain deaf woman who lived opposite 
us anxiously rushed to her window, when she heard 
the fearful noises that seemed to have penetrated even 
her ears, because she thought there must be a lire 
somewhere. 

It must not be thought, however, that the Germania 
list includes all my brother’s private works and studies 
during his stay at Pforta — by no means. There were in 
addition innumerable poems, compositions and private 
essays of all sorts, which were written at this time. 
Unfortunately he destroyed a good many of these, but 
those that have survived prove very distinctly a point to 
which liaoul Eichter calls attention in his lectures on 
Nietzsche, when he says that 

“ many of the characteristic features of the later Nietzsche 
already existed in the germ in the Pforta days. This applies 
more particularly to his most original trait of always having 
moodt, of watching them, and of being able to grasp and 
describe them, as the following sentences from an essay he 
wrote as a Sixth Form boy about moods (who in those days 
wrote about moods?) certainly proves : ‘ When I examine my own 
thoughts and feelings and hearken unto my own soul in dumb 
attention, 1 often feel as if I heard the buzzing and roaring of 
wild contending parties, as if there were a rustling in the air as 
when a thought or an eagle flies towards the sun ’ (Yol. L, p, 
824), and these passionate or imaginary moods, the children of 
his will and temperament, already stand in opposition to those 
bright flashes of insight which are the offspring of a dear 
understanding. The discord between will and intellect, which 
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Nieinche persistently attempted to harmonise, finds touching 
expression in one of the letters written to his sister : ‘ When for 
any length of time I am allowed to think what I choose, 1 seek 
words for a melody I possess, and a melody for words I possess, 
but the two together will not harmonise, desx^ite the fact that 
they both come from one soul. But that is my fate ! ’ " 

I must now refer to other changes in this period which 
are also very characteristic of my brother. Until he 
rcthched the Upper Fifth Form ho was, as I have already 
stated, an exemplary pupil, as can bo proved by his report 
of the auttimn of 1861, when he came out top of the first 
division of the Lower Fifth Form : 

“ Behaviour : Very good. 

“ Industry ; Very good. 

“ Marks attained : Beligion, very satisfactory ; Latin, 
excellent ; Greek, very satisfactory ; Hebrew, satisfactory ; 
German, very satisfactory ; French, very satisfactory ; 
Mathematics, satisfactory; History, very satisfactory. 

“ CoBBSEN, Form Master.” 

The cause which turned this exemplary boy into a 
somewhat slack scholar it is now difficult to determiuo. It 
may have been due simply to the fact of his having reached 
a rather critical ago in his development. The school was 
beginning to bore him. He was fostering the idea of 
devoting himself entirely to music ; but in the meanwhile 
his mind was full of virgin forests and woodcutting, and 
constantly bewailed the steady jog-trot and the oppressive 
narrowness of his life at that time. 

The extraordinary dissatisfaction with his surroundings 
which my brother now began to feel, first manifested 
itself towards the beginning of the year 1862. A rather 
amusing feature connected with it was the fact that our 
keen-sighted Aunt Bosalie associated this change in my 
brother with his passionate study of Shakespeare’s works, 
whidi he had received for Christmas, 1861 j but Byron 
might also have had something to do with it. Though we 
thought this idea rather far-fetched at the time, 1 must say 
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that I have often wondered since whether there was not a 
good deal of truth in it. Until that time he had read only 
one or two things from either of these authors. Now, 
however, these two spirits worked upon him with the whole 
power of their art, and maybe it was as early as this period 
that he began to feel that admiration for strong and free 
men about which he wrote to me twenty-two years later as 
follows : “ Every form of strength is in itself refreshing 
and delightftil to behold. Eead Shakespeare: he presents 
you with a crowd of such strong men — rough, hard, mighty 
man of granite. It is precisely in these men that oiir age 
is so poor.” The narrow limits of the school of Pforta 
were certainly not fitted to Shakespeare’s broad outlook. 

At all events, Shakespeare and Byron, whom he read 
with a schoolfellow called Granier, who had a turn for 
poetry, exercised a great infiuence over his own productions. 
Under the influence of these studies, both boys declared 
that their fomer literary productions were “ milk-and- 
watery sentimentality.” They now resolved, therefore, to 
write poetry and prose with more irony, strength and 
realism, and mutually to criticise each other’s efforts. 
This period was but a short one and my brother used 
afterwards to declare with great cheerfulness tliat their 
compositions were very far from possessing any of the 
above qualities, but had been only puerile, coarse, and 
indecent. But, as he added with a laugh, they only 
possessed that innocent indecency which was modelled on 
the strongest expressions they could find in Shakespeare 
and Schiller. Granier seems to have gone to the greatest 
extremes in this respect ; at least, when some time after- 
wards we were putting some old documents in order, 
my brother, with cheerful indignation, thrust all this 
youth’s productions into the fire. But Fritz, too, made 
an effort to surpass himself in this direction, as tha 
beginning of a story proves, which, in later years, his 
old schoolfellow Granier published without either explaha* 
tiou or pennissiou. This period cannot be said to have 
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survived its earliest stage, for Fritz was quickly disgusted 
with this immature emulation of Shakespeare and soon 
characterised it as “ loathsome and childish.” 

He plunged with passionate ardour, in those days, into 
interests which lay outside the school curriculum, more 
particularly music. He also sent a great many contributions 
to his literary society, the Germania, and his school- 
wjork naturally suffered in consequence. 

Throughout my brother’s life there was a struggle 
between his private scientific tastes and the technical 
demnds made upon him, first by his school, then by 
his University and the special course of study pursued 
there, and lastly by his Professorship. This inner confiict 
is sometimes very strikingly apparent, while occasionally 
it seems entirely to disappear; for at all times he 
endeavoured to search so deeply into the branches of 
knowledge which his various positions imposed upon him, 
and so to extend their application, that he was able in tho 
end to find, in some degree, a lively and warm satisfaction 
even in those studies which his duties entailed, and to 
convert them into a means of promoting and assisting his 
chief interests. Naturally such a diial task — the task of 
promoting his own most secret and private aspirations 
without neglecting his actual duties — exacted much 
strength and health. Now, whether he felt that his private 
studies were suffering through his efforts to overcome and 
adjust the foreign material he had absorbed, or whether he 
thought that his strength was not equal to the strenuous 
dual task, at any rate, he became possessed by a profound 
resentment towards that which was imposed upon him from 
outside. This period of dissatisfaction covers the months 
between the January and the autumn of 1862. Healthy 
and strong as he looked, he suffered a good deal during 
this time from colds, hoarseness and repeated attacks of 
eye-trouble and headaches. Of coiutie with all these dis- 
turbances he was not able to work as well as usual, and this 
tamed his heart againsteverything connected with the school* 
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The Fifth Form {s proverbially the one in which the 
majority of boys begin to think themselves misunderstood. 
In my brother’s case this feeling may have been even more 
acute than usual because, just at this time, his tutor in 
Pforta, Professor Buddensieg, to whom he had grown very 
much attached, fell ill and died. During his boyhood and 
youth my brother found it very difficult to make new 
friends, and, even when he succeeded, he only opened his 
heart and gave expression to the flood of thoughts that 
flllod his mind, when his whole soul was possessed with 
love and he felt confident that his master was full of , the 
best of goodwill towards him. But it took some time for 
him to reach this point, as he was far from being easily 
pleased. Before he would believe that any master was 
honestly well disposed towards him and recognised his 
gifts, the appreciation had to be shown very plainly indeed ; 
but in a school like Pforta such an attitude on the part of a 
master was quite at variance with the educational principles 
of the establishment. 

I believe that my brother was often falsely judged by his 
masters, altliough they were always very friendly to him ; 
I was once told that they suspected him of some irony 
towards them — but this was quite a mistake. Ho was 
filled with the most enthusiastic admiration for their 
scientific researches, set great store by the severity and 
honesty of their methods, and spoke of them only in terms 
of deep reverence, especially of Corssen, Steinhardt, Keil, 
Eoberstein, and Peter. He did not even attempt to pass 
judgment upon their weaknesses, whether great or small, 
but always let them pass ; and it was obviously painful to 
him to discuss them at all. His deferential mind recoiled 
from coarse jokes about them ; for as he says himself in 
The .Toilful Wisdom^ he was “ a reverent animal.” 

Now this misunderstanding on the part of the masters 
makes a certain incident, which in itself was quite harmless, 
perfectly comprehensible. My brother relates the whole 
affair in a letter to our dear mother : 
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“Dbab Mahua, — 

“ I am very Borry that I was nnablo to meet you at Almrich 
yesterday ; but I was prevented from coming by being kept in. 
I will tell yon the little story connected with it. 

•• Every week one of the newest Sixth Form boys has to 
undertake the duties of school-house prefect — that is to say, 
he has to make a note of everything in the rooms, cupboards 
and lecture-rooms, which requires repair, and to send up the 
list of observations to the inspection office. Last week I had 
* this duty ; but it occurred to me that I might make this rather 
boring task slightly less distasteful by the exercise of a little 
humour, and I wrote out a list, in which all ray observations 
were clothed in the form of jokes. The stern masters who were 
very much surprised that any one should introduce humour 
into so serious a matter, summoned me to attend the synod on 
Saturday, and pronounced the following sentence ; Three 
hours detention and the loss of one or two walks. If I could 
accuse myself of any other fault than that of thoughtlessness, 
I should be angry about it ; but, as it is, I have not troubled 
for one moment about the matter, and have only drawn this 
moral from it : to be more careful in future what I joke 
about . . . .” 

At first our mother took the matter quite lightly ; later 
on, however, she seemed more serious about it, and gave 
expression to her second thoughts in a letter. Fritz 
replied with some irritation as follows : 

“ I cannot understand how you can for one moment worry 
yourself about the consequences of that incident, for you 
understood it perfectly well, as your letters to me have shown. 
Of course, I shall beware of such thoughtless behaviour in 
future ; but it is useless to expect me to be miserable about 
the affair one moment longer. Let others see what they 
like in it. 1 know what was at the bottom of it, and I am 
perfectly satisfied. As 1 say, I have seldom felt in better 
spirits than at present, and my work advances splendidly. I 
have very varied and pleasant surroundings, and there is no 
question of anybody exercising any influence over me, for in 
order for that to happen 1 must first of all get to know people 
whom I feel to be my superiors. Even the cold weather is quite 
pleasant to me — in fact, I feel very well, and nurture no bitter 
feeling against anybody, not even against the masters. Maybe, 
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as masters, it was impossible for them to regard the matter in 

any other light, etc, etc.” 

This humorous weekly report was afterwards read in 
Berlin before the Pforta Old Boys’ Club, to the general 
amusement of everyone present. I can myself remember 
some of the remarks to which exception had been taken, 
and they were extremely harmless ; for instance : “ In 

such and such a lecture-room the lamps bum so dimly thaj: 
the boys are tempted to let their own brilliance shine.” 

“The forms of the Fifth Form room have recently 
been painted and manifest an undesirable attachment for 
those who sit upon them,” etc. 

The part of his letter in which my brother denies 
that his schoolfellows exercised any influence over him, 
was a mistake ; for his companions did so in many, though, 
perhaps, superficial wa 3 ’s. My brother had a tendency 
to overestimate the value of his school friends and spoke 
of their gifts with extraordinary admiration. I know 
that in those days I used to feel that with these 
eminently superior youths, of whom my brother was able 
to say in terms of enthusiasm : “If only I were as gifted 
as so-and-so is, what should I not do ! ” an absolutely 
now order of the imiverso ought to begin. It was for 
this reason that his appreciation of himself came to con- 
sciousness, only when he was accused, as I have described 
above, of letting himself be influenced by one or other 
of his friends ; — then he would rebel, discover to his own 
sui'prise that in spite of everything he remained very much 
himself, and expressed in vigorous language how funda- 
mentally untouched he really was. 

Much more painful and much more detrimental to his 
school career was the following incident, which struck 
him very deeply. In April, 1863, he wrote to our mother 
as follows ; — 

“ Dear Mother, — 

" If I write to you to-day it certainly is about one of the 
saddest and most unpleasant incidents that it has ever been 
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my lot to relate. For I have been very wicked, and do not 
even know whether you will or can forgive me. It is with a 
heavy heart and most unwillingly that I take up my pen to 
write to you, more particularly when I think of our pleasant and 
absolutely peaceful time together during the Easter holidays. 
Well, last Sunday I got drunk, and have no other excuse than 
this, that 1 did not know how much I could bear, and was 
rather excited that afternoon. When I returned I was taxed 
about the matter by Mr. Kern, one of the senior masters. He 
had me called before the synod on Tuesday, when I was 
degraded to the third division, and one hour of my Sunday 
walk was cancelled. You can imagine how depressed and 
miserable I feel about it, and especially at having to cause you 
so much sorrow for such a disgraceful affair, the like of which 
has never occurred in my life before. It also makes me feel 
very sorry on the Bev. Kletschke’s account, who had only just 
shown me such unexpected confidence [he had just made Fritz 
his assistant]. Through this affair I have spoilt the fairly 
good position I succeeded in winning for myself last term. I 
am BO annoyed with myself that I can’t even get on with my 
work or settle down at all. Write to me soon and write 
severely, for I deserve it; and no one knows better than 
I, how much I deserve it. 

“ 1 do not need to give you any further assurances as to 
bow seriously I have pulled myself together, for now a lot 
depends upon it. 

I had once again grown too cocksure of myself, and this 
self-confidence has now, at all events, been very unpleasantly 
disturbed. 

“ To-day I will go to the Bev. Kletschke and will have a talk 
with him. By-the-bye, do not tell anyone anything about it 
if it is not already known. Also please send me my muffler as 
soon as possible, for I am constantly suffering from hoarse- 
ness and pains in the chest. Now goodbye, and write to me 
very soon, and do not be too cross with me, dear mother. 

“ Your very sorrowful 

“ Fmtz.” 

It is true that Fritz was very unhappy over what had 
happened. Certainly he had done nothing disgraceful 
during his drunkenness, and had only talked a little excited 
nonsense, stumbled about and fallen down ; but the condi- 
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tion of a drunkard who loses all mastery over himself was 
repulsive to him. This experience was followed by a 
severe cold, and he had to spend a long time in the sick- 
room, during which ho had more than enough leisure to 
think over the unfortunate affair. He writes in his next 
letter to our mother as follows : “I need not assure you 
any more that I have made the best resolutions for the 
future, that this last incident has set me thinking about 
many things, and that I have pondered more particularly 
over all that you have written to me, and allowed it to work 
upon my mind. I trust that my future behaviour will 
prove all this to you.” 

He eventually recovered his old spirit, looked cour- 
ageously and confidently into the future, and began to con- 
cern himself about plans for his University career. In May, 
1863, he writes ; “ Now, more than ever before, do I 

frequently think about my future ; external and internal 
reasons seem to make it very vague and uncertain. I feel 
I might specialise in any subject if only T had the strength 
to cast all other interests from me. Write and tell me 
your views about this ; I am pretty certain that I shall 
study hard ; Oh ! but if only bread-and-butter study were 
not everywhere in demand ! ” 

Oxir mother seems to have written to tell him to worry 
less about the future than the present, but at the same 
time to bear practical ideas about the future in mind. To 
this Fritz replied: 

“ As regards my future, it is precisely my practical doubts 
about it that concern me. The decision as to what subject I 
shall specialise in will not come of its own accord. I must, 
therefore, consider the question and choose, and it is precisely 
this choice which causes me so many difficulties. Of course it 
will be my endeavour to study thoroughly anything that I 
decide to take up, but it is precisely on this account that 
the choice is so difficult ; for one feels constrained to choose 
that branch of study in which one can hope to do something 
complete. And how illusory such hopes often are : how often 
does one not allow oneself to be transported by a momentaiy 
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prepossession, or by an old family tradition, or by one’s own 
personal wishes, so that the choice of a calling seems like a 
lottery in which there are a large number of blanks and very 
few prize numbers. Now 1 happen to bo in the particularly 
unfortunate position of possessing a whole host of interests con- 
nected with the most different branches of learning, and though 
the general satisfaction of these interests may make a learned 
man of me, they will scarcely convert me into a creature 
, with a vocation. The fact, therefore, that I must destroy 
some of these interests is perfectly clear to me, as well as 
the fact that I must allow some new ones to find a home in 
my brain. But which of them will lie so unfortunate as to 
•be cast overboard by me — perhaps just the children of my 
heart ! ” 

In view of all this he once more resumed his general 
work and studies with particular eagerness. Ho again 
became the exemplary scholar of former days, and very 
soon regained the goodwill of his masters, w'hich was 
expressed in excellent reports. Privy Councillor Volk- 
mann, who was afterwards Eector of Pforta, but who in 
those days was only a jmiior master there, told me later 
that at this time the masters used to express their admira- 
tion of my brother’s work among themselves. But Fritz 
was never allowed to suspect a word of all this, for Pforta 
was not a school for softness, and under no circumstances 
flattered its gifted scholars. If my brother w'as afterwards 
able to speak with such whole-hearted appreciation of the 
beneflcial effect of a hard school upon young men, he 
always thought gratefully of good old Pforta in so doing. 
Twenty-four years later he wrote : 

“ The most desirable thing of all, however, is under all circum- 
stances to have severe discipline at the right time, i.e., at the 
age when it makes us proud that people should expect great 
tUngs from us. For this is what distinguishes hard school- 
ing from every other schooling, namely, that a good deal is 
demanded; that goodness, nay, even excellence itself, is 
required as if it were normal; that praise is scanty, that 
leniency is non-existent ; that blame is sharp, practical, and 
has no regard to talent and antecedents. We are in every way 
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in need of such a school ; and this holds good of physical as 
well as of spiritual things ; it would be fatal to draw distinc- 
tions here ! The same discipline makes the soldier and the 
scholar efficient ; and, looked at more closely, there is no 
true scholar who has not the instincts of a true soldier in 
his veins.” 
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LAST YEARS AT SCHOOL 

• 

After all wc have said and described, it may well bo 
asked whether my brother in those days gave one tho 
in^ression that he would one day develop into tho man of 
worldwide renown ho afterwards became. One or two of 
his friends have declared that ho did, but T am ahvays 
a little suspicious about these recollections of remote days, 
as one involuntarily jiidgos early experiences by a much 
later standard. My mistrust of these testimonies, written 
in later years by intimate friends, was to some extent con- 
firmed by the Memoirs of that schoolfellow of Fritz’s 
named Gamier, to whom I referred in the last chapter. 
This boy ultimately became a doctor in Berlin, and lost 
sight of my brother from tho time that he left Pforta 
until, as he himself declared ten years ago, ho “ saw him 
again in unexpected glory.” Gamier then proceeds to 
give an account of his recollections of my broth(!r : 

“ In Pforta, Nietzsche, as is well known, was an exceptionally 
good pupil. Mathematics, if I remember rightly, was the only 
subject in which he did not shine. He took no prominent 
position among his schoolfellows, l^ecause he was always so 
engrossed by his school-work, nlore particularly by classics, and 
his own particular studies. Among those who showed great 
intellectual activity he cannot be said to have played a leading 
part. This role fell to two other boys who died long before 
Nietzsche did. He showed no inclination to share in the noisy 
games that used to be played in the school garden, but with 
the rest of us he, as a Sixth Form boy, would readily walk to 
the village of Attenburg (Almrich) close by ; he would not 
drink beer there, however, but greatly preferred chocolate. 
Even during his schooldays he was extremely shortsighted, 
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and his deep>set eyes had a peculiar gleun. His voice was at 
times very deep, but as a rule it was like his whole being, very 
gentle. The fact that he would one day accomplish the 
Transvaluation of all Values could not have been foreseen at 
that time.” 

Somewhat different is the evidence given by young 
Baron von GcvsdorflF, whom my brother afterwards described 
as “ the friend of his heart ” ; and with whom he remained 
on intimate terms until his death. Gersdorfl' writes about 
his Pforta reminiscences as follows : 

“ I have unfortunately no written notes concerning my life 
at Pforta ; nevertheless I still have the most vivid recollection, of 
how very much Nietzsche attracted my attention as early as my 
days in the Lower Fifth Form, to which I was promoted at Easter, 
1861. He was half a year ahead of me, so that we were never 
able to spend more than six months together in any one class. 
As an out-boy I lived with an old Professor, August Eoberstein, 
the well-known literary historian, who also taught German in 
the Lower Fifth. On one occasion Nietzsche had quite of 
his own accord written a critico- historical essay on the 
Ermanarich saga, and had presented it to Eoberstein. The 
latter was highly delighted with it, and was full of praise for 
the scholarship, the gift of construction, the penetration, and 
the excellent style of his pupil. As a rule, Eoberstein did not 
talk much at meals ; as, however, on this occasion, he 
expressed himself in such a delighted manner to me, 1 seized 
the opportunity of communicating whatl had heard to Nietzsche. 
I did this the more readily, seeing that, as 1 have already 
pointed out, I had felt the very moment 1 entered the Lower 
Fifth that this schoolmate of mine was infinitely superior to 
the other boys in intellect and general bearing, and that one 
day he would do something great. This incident about 
Eoberstein did not, however, lead at once to any intimacy 
between us; we only began to see and talk to each other 
frequently when ive were both in the Sixth, and music played 
no small part in bringing us together. Every evening between 
7 and 7.80 we used to meet in the music room. Never 
in my life shall 1 forget his impromptu playing. 1 should 
have no difficulty in believing that even Beethoven did not 
play extempore in a more moving manner than Nietzsche, 
more particularly when a storm was threatening.” 
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Privy Councillor Paul Deussen notes in his Memoirs of 
Nietzsche : 

What would have become of me if 1 had uot had him it is 
difficult to say. It is true that it was in my nature to value — 
nay, to overvalue — everything great and beautiful, as well as to 
feel a corresponding contempt for everything which served 
only material ends. But the glowing spark was fanned into a 
flame of whole-hearted enthusiasm for everything ideal by 
• my daily intercourse with Nietzsche, and was never to be 
extinguished even after my own road and that of my friend 
had diverged.” 

From these and other descriptions, this at least may be 
taken for granted, that my brother, oven at this time, was 
the leader who conducted his friends to a whole host of 
interests of the most exalted kind. But I doubt whether 
even these companions ever di'camt of the power and force 
that the name of Nietzsche would one day have at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. This boy who was 
usually so correct and reserved, so tenderly and childishly 
subject to his mother, and so honestly depressed when ho 
caused her sorrow, did not give one at all the impression 
of being an infant prodigy. Had I not preserved the 
greater part of the things he wrote in secret, a habit of 
mine which led to many a playful straggle between us, we 
too would now have to ask with surprise : whei’e are the 
germs out of which the great philosopher and poet was 
afterwards to develop ? But these writings, of which a 
small selection has been printed in the Appendix to the 
large edition of my biography pf him, give far too eloquent 
a testimony. Nevertheless, the writings wo actually possess 
constitute only a portion of all his compositions, as his 
notes prove. He often felt the wish to set down some 
sort of accurate statement about his private intellectual 
activities. Thus, for instance, we find him writing : 

“ My musical efforts in the year 1868. In the first part of 
the year I played many of Beethoven’s Sonatas and twelve of 
Haydn’s Symphonies. Later : Schubert’s Fantasia, Divertis$e- 
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ment a VHongroise, Lebenatuitne, the Pastoral S 3 rmphony, and 
above all, the Ninth Symphony. 

“ In January I composed ‘In a Shady Nook ’ (melodramatic). 

“ In the summer holidays I wrote ‘ 0 ! Laugh for Once.’ 

“ In my mind I thought out the Allegro of a sonata to be 
played as a duet ; this I forgot ; also the Adagio of this piece, 
which I did not forget. 

“ In the Christmas holidays I composed ‘ A New Year’s Eve,’ 
for violin and piano. 

“ Wrote the following verses : * Faithless Love,’ ‘ Before the 
Crucifix,’ ‘ On the Shore,’ ‘ Sounds from Afar,’ ‘ Above the 
Graves,’ ‘ Now and Yesterday,’ ‘ Now and Long Ago,’ 
‘ Rhapsody,’ ‘ Homeward Bound,’ five songs, ‘ An ovorture'On 
a Rose Petal,’ ‘ The Old Hungarian,' ‘ Fifty Years Ago,’ 
‘Beethoven’s Death.’ 

“ In the Easter holidays I wrote : ‘ Concerning the Demoniacal 
Element in Music,’ I. and II. 

“ In the summer holidays : Annotations to the ‘ Nibelungen- 
lied.’ 

“ In the Michaelmas holidays : Annotations to the ‘ Ililde* 
brandslied.’ 

“ Autumn, 1863 : Essay on ‘ Ermanarich.’ 

“ Read chiefly : Emerson, Bernhardy, ‘ A History of Litera- 
ture,’ Gervinus, Shakespeare, ‘ The Edda,’ ‘ The Symposium,’ 
* The Technique of Drama,’ ‘ The Nibelungen,’ Lachmann, 
Tacitus’ ‘ Tiberius,' ‘ The Clouds,’ ‘ Plutus,’ iEschylus, and 
works on him.” 

Two very amusing and rather surprising poems, called 
“ Faithless Love,” are to ho found among these notes. 
From those poems one might suppose that my brother had 
some kind of love trouble at this period. But, as a matter 
of fact, these verses were composed, so to speak, through 
the soul of his friend, Paul Deussen. He took the most 
lively interest in a touching love affair of his friend’s, 
and when the object of Deussen’s passionate devotion was 
not able to wait for the Sixth Form boy, and got engaged 
to someone else, my brother was so strongly moved by 
his friend’s sorrow (perhaps as a Sixth Form boy himself 
he felt that in his friend the dignity of the Sixth had been 
assailed), that he wrote the two poems “Faithless Love.” 
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But Fritss seems to have come to the conclusion, not 
merely by means of similar experiences on the part of his 
friends, that the emotions which constitute the passion of 
love in addition to their bitterness, also include a good 
deal of sweetness. For instance, when the sister of one 
of his juniors, Anna Redtel, came to pay a visit to her 
grandparents the Backs, in Kosen, Fritz also lost his heart. 
She was a small, charming, ethereal girl from Berlin, 
very good-natured, cultured and musical. By the side 
of her my brother appeared a very big, broad-shouldered, 
vigorous, and rather solemn, stiff young man. His idea 
that we women are really delicate birds, very highly 
organised, and fragile creatures, may perhaps be traced 
to this first youthful love affair. Fritz played duets with 
Anna, dedicated verses and a musical rhapsody to her, and 
considered himself, I believe, very lucky to have fallen a 
victim for once to those feelings about which his school- 
fellows made such a fuss. 

Fritz was, moreover, very gratified that I should take 
the affairs of his heart and the moods that resulted from 
them so seriously. His love, however, never exceeded 
a rather moderate and poetical attachment. This was 
thoroughly in keeping with the fact that throughout his 
life he never once fell into the clutches of a great passion 
or of a vulgar love. His whole heart was absorbed by 
the world of knowledge, and for this reason everything 
else only aroused temperate feelings. Later in life, he 
was really sorry never to be able to reach the heights of 
a regular amour-passion ; but any feelings he over had for 
a woman were very soon transformed into a delicate and 
warm friendship, however bewilderingly beautiful the 
object of his attraction might be. It was with great 
surprise that he watched the passionate joy and the 
upheavals and ravages love caused among his friends. He 
was particularly sympathetic with unlucky lovers, whom 
he used to comfort in their moments of misfortune. When 
his friend Paul’s affair took place, for instance, he tried 
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to console him with every kind of philosophical argu- 
ment, and Deussen remembers to this day how they would 
walk together of an evening through Pforta’s shadowy 
cloisters, while Fritz would seek to strengthen his friend 
by quoting all the comforting arguments which lay hidden 
in the dust of books and in the scholastic wisdom of the 
ancient Greeks and Bomans. But he was never able com- 
pletely to conceal his astonishment that love should be 
taken so seriously, and with a grave shake of the head 
he would always ask his friends, “Why all this for a 
little girl ? ” 

The year 1864, at least imtil the autumn, was not so 
prolific in private work as former years had been, because 
Fritz’s spare time was chiefly filled in preparing for his 
examination, and in getting together the material for the 
great work it was customary at Pforta, in those days, to 
produce on leaving the school. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Volkmann, who took a very friendly interest in my 
brother, for which the latter was very grateful, Fritz chose 
Theognis of Megara as the subject of his great Latin 
essay : De Theognide Megarensi, The treatment of this 
material was full of significance for my brother. Theognis, 
the moralist and aristocrat, who describes mob rule with 
contempt and spurns it from him, had interested and 
attracted him for many years, and was certainly the 
foundation upon which he afterwards built up his daring, 
original and proud edifice : the description of Greek culture 
as )u understood it. 

The last long school holidays arrived, and were to be 
devoted to preparing for the examination, and to the 
composition of the above-mentioned Latin essay ; but it 
must not be supposed that they were entirely occupied in 
this way. Imagination does not allow itself to be chained 
by arbitrary fetters. Fritz describes his daily programme 
to Deussen as follows : 

“ On Monday, with much misgiving, I began my work, and 

on this day wrote seven large sheets. On the second day by the 
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evening I had written sixteen, on the third, twenty-seven. Is 
there not a fine progression in these figures ; I. — 7, II. — 8, 
III. — 9 ? Thursday and to-day I wrote the rest : altogether 
there are forty-two large narrow pages, which, when copied 
out, would easily make sixty or pi’obably more. There is an 
introduction covering one page, and three chapters : 

“I. De Megarensium Theog. atate rebus. Tie Theog. rita. 

** 11. De Theog. scriptia. 

“ HI. Theog. de deis, de morihus, de rebus jniblie.is opinioncs 
examinantur, 

“ Then follows a short conclusion. As to whether I am 
satisfied with it all — No ! no ! But I could hardly have done 
bdtter, even if I had taken very much more trouble. One or 
two portions are tedious. Others are clumsy from the point 
of view of style. Here and there are passages which ore far- 
fetched, as for instance, when I compare Thooguis with the 
Marquis Posa.^ All my previous notes about Theognis I 
have to a large extent copied out. I was awfully annoyed at 
having to copy out so much. I have given so many quotations 
from Theognis that certainly the greater part of the fragments 
are introduced into my work. 

“ Now hear how I spend my day. Early, but not too early, 
I get up and take coffee. Then I go to my room. A table 
stands there completely covered with books, for the most part 
lying open ; there is also a comfortable grandfather chair, and 
I am dressed in my beautiful dressing-gown. I now proceed 
to write. At about one o’clock I join my mother and sister at 
table, drink hot water, play the piano a little, and have coffee. 
Then I write again. At six o’clock my tea and supper are 
taken to my room. I drink, eat and write. It gets dark. I 
get up and look at the clock ; it is half- past eight. I dross 
quickly, and, leaving my room, hurry in the gathering gloom 
of the falling night into the Saale. This is cool and cold, 
and therefore refreshing : tbe river rushes on, everything else 
is still, while the mist and I lie on the water. The wind blows 
as I return; I am in thoroughly good spirits; up to the 
present I am not showing any evil results from my somewhat 
strained manner of life . . . 

" My musical activity is confined to practising ' Gretchen,’ 
the second part of the Faust Symphony (by Liszt of course). 

* A character in Schiller's Jiim Curios, who talka Uberaliun. — ^T b. 

1 2 
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Amazingly good and refreshing is this Gretchen. On the 
other hand Faust is too bombastic for me and Mephisto too 
grotesque and cranky. 

“ Melodies enter my head and vanish, for I have no time 
to work them out. T have also tried to write some verses, but 
nothing came of them. Now and again my sister sings a nice 
song to mo. 

“ Moreover I am so peaceful and well looked after and so 
entirely master of my own time, that I have relegated my 
desire to be alone to the lumber-room of old fads. Much 
that is pleasant and cheerful occurs in life. These things 
broaden the spirit incalculably, much more than brooding 
isolation does.” t 

Soon after this, when the great Latin work was finished, 
all kinds of poetically productive moods forced themselves 
to tho top in spite of every obstacle, and discharged them- 
selves in verses, poetical notes, and compositions. These 
liolidays were on the whole very enjoyable, for Fritz and I 
eagerly studied music together and read good books, such 
as Emerson, with each other. But it would have been 
better if, instead of occupying himself with music and 
literature, Fritz had given more attention and industry 
during these weeks of freedom to the subject of mathe- 
matics. Yet even at this eleventh hour, when so much 
depended upon it, he could not bring himself to give any 
serious thought to this science, which he had neglected 
throughout almost the whole of his school career. His 
indifference in this respect only vanished when he had 
done his written work. As it was, if Fritz had not done 
extraordinarily well in three of tho principal subjects upon 
which he was examined, he would have failed in his 
leaving examination, owing to his total indifference to and 
dislike for mathematics. I was afterwards told of painful 
scenes which occurred in the master’s synod, when the 
mathematical master, Professor Buchbinder, gave vent to 
a long and bitter complaint over Nietzsche’s indifference 
to mathematics. He was, however, interrupted by the 
famous Corssen, with the following sarcastic question : 
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“Perhaps you would like us to plough the most gifted 
pupil that jPforta has ever had as long as I can remember ? ” 
Whereupon the mathematical master ceased his plaint, as 
Corssen’s question was supported by a murmur of indigna* 
tion from the most important members of the stafE. My 
brother however, could not be excused the oral examination. 

But at last even that was over, and on the 4th of September 
in a state of blissful joy he fell suddenly into our arms 
with the words : “ Got happily through. Oh, the glorious 
days of freedom have come I ” 

It is the custom in Pforta for a pupil before leaving 
the institution, once more to give an account of his life, 
and to leave this written statement behind him. Accord- 
ingly Fritz, before quitting the narrow walls of Pforta to 
enter the new and strange world, looked back again upon 
the experiences through which he had passed. For tis as 
well it is a recapitulation of everything we have already 
described. Wo have seen upon what things he laid the 
greatest stress, but we are forced at the same time to feel 
some surprise at the someAvlmt superior tone he allows 
himself in this essay. It reveals that in Pfortii he sutfored 
more, inwardly, from many an incident than appearances 
led us to suppose : 

“My Life. 

“ The objects of a description of one's life are exceedingly 
multifarious, and therefore demand very different kinds of 
treatment. In the present case it is a matter of bequeathing 
to a school, to whose influence I owe the greatebt and most 
characteristic part of my inteUoctual growth, a X)icture of 
precisely this intellectual evolution. And this I have to do at 
a moment when I am on the point of giving my mind a new 
direction, and am on the eve of a fresh development, through 
leaving behind me a method of existence to which I have 
grown accustomed, in order to enter a new life in broader and 
higher spheres of culture. 

“ Of the turning points in my life, which divide it into deffnite 
parts, I must refer more particularly to two : the death of my 
father, the country parson of Rocken near Liitzen, and the 
consequent removal of our family to Naumburg, an event 
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which closes my first five years of life; and secondly nay 
transfer from Naumbnrg Grammar School to Pforta, which 
took place in my fourteenth year. Of my earliest childhood 
1 know little, and what I have been told about it 1 do not feel 
inclined to repeat. In any case I certainly had excellent 
parents, and I am convinced that precisely the death of such 
a splendid father, whereas on the one hand, it deprived me of 
paternal help and guidance, on the other laid the germ of 
seriousness and contemplation in my soul. It is possible that 
it was a misfortune for me that my whole development was 
not superintended by a manly eye, and that curiosity and 
perhaps, too, the thirst for knowledge led me into the most 
confusing variety of paths to culture. This was what might 
have been expected in the case of a youthful mind which had 
scarcely left the parental nest, and whose spirit was confused 
by manifold interests which jeopardised the foundations of 
sound learning. Thus the whole period of my life between 
my ninth and fifteenth year is characterised by a thirst for 
general knowledge, as I used to call it ; on the other hand 
childish games were not neglected but pursued with such 
doctrinaire eagerness that I used to write little books about 
almost every one of ray games, and would lay them before my 
friends for their edification. Through an accidental inspira- 
tion I began, when I was nine years old, to take a passionate 
interest in music, and started composing as well almost 
immediately, if one may bo allowed to call the efforts of an 
excited child to transfer chords and sequences of tones to 
paper, and to sing Biblical texts with a fanciful pianoforte 
accompaniment , " composing.” I also wrote dreadful poems, but 
always with the greatest zeal. Nay, I even drew and painted. 

” When I reached Fforta I had dabbled to some extent in 
every science and art, and felt an interest in almost every 
subject, except perhaps such sciences as were a little too 
exact, and tedious mathematics. In the course of time, 
however, I began to feel a certain repulsion to this erratic 
wandering over all the departments of knowledge ; I wished 
to force upon myself some definite limits, in order to be able 
to probe individual subjects more deeply and thoroughly. I 
was able to carry this desire into effect by means of a little 
scientific club which I formed w’ith two friends who shared 
my views, for the purpose of promoting our development. 
The monthly contribution of essays and compositions, and the 
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criticiBm passed upon them, as well as the quarterly meetings, 
loroed our minds to consider smaller but more stimulating 
branches of knowledge, and also helped us to combat the 
detrimental effect of mere impromptu playing by the thorough 
study of harmony and counterpoint. 

** At the same time my devotion to classical studies grew by 
leaps and bounds. I have the most delightful recollections of 
my first impressions of Sophxxsles, Aeschylus and Plato, more 
particularly in my favourite dialogue, ‘ The Symposium,* and 
also of Greek lyricists. In this striving to attain to a greater 
profundity of knowledge I still find myself engaged to-day, 
and it is quite natural that 1 should think as little of my own 
productions as of those of others, because, in almost every 
subject to be treated, I always find either a background which 
defies investigation or one which it is very difficult to investi- 
gate. If I might mention the only work written during my 
schooldays with which I was almost satisfied, it would be my 
essay on the Ermanarich Saga. Now that I am on the point 
of going to the University I regard the following law for my 
further advance in knowledge as absolutely binding : to combat 
my tendency towards the detrimental acquirement of many sub- 
jects, and also to encourage and promote my taste for probing 
a matter to its uttermost depths, and for tracing it to its 
remotest causes. Should these tendencies seem to cancel one 
another, this would certainly be no objection in some cases, 
and I sometimes see in myself some such phenomenon. In 
my fight with the former and my hope to promote the latter I 
trust I may triumph.” 

His leaving certificate gives a general survey of all his 
achievements ; the attention of the reader is called more 
particularly to the galaxy of famous and scholarly names 
which are written beneath it. ■ 

Cbbtificatb of Fboficiency 
for 

the scholar of the Royal School of Pforta, 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM NIETZSCHE, 

Bom in Rocken on the 15th of Oct., 1844. 

Religion : Protestant (Evangelical). / 

Son of the late Pastor Nietzsche, under the guardiad^ihip of 
the lawyer Dachsel, of Sangerhausen. ' 
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He was six years in the Boyal School, of which he spent two 
in the Sixth Form. 

I. General Behaviour and Industry. 

After having during the middle of his career at the school 
roused some indignation by various breaches of the school 
rules, he has kept himself free from reproach throughout the 
latter part of his stay at Fforta, and earned the universal com- 
mendation of hib masters ' . seriousness and intelligence. 
He has also succoo'led iu maintaining a very praiseworthy 
attitude toward his schoolfellows, .n a ^ii to this he has 
always shown a particularly active a* 1 lively dt ■ ‘nurease 
his scientific knowledge, more especially in the st .tyf ,ot 
languages. In math'' ia^'cs, on the other hand, it must be 
confessed that he was often deficient in anplic-'otion and 
regular industry. 

II. His Knowledge and AocoMPLiSHUENrs. 

(a) lieligion. 

In class he showed an active and livt.^ interest m tbo 
Christian doctrine of Salvation ; lu this subject he iouirtul 
knowledge with ease end certainty, and united witu a good 


understanding of tho original text of the New m' 't. sh 
he could, moreover, discuss with clearne. '-fore 

given excellent ; for, even .'n the oral ,ave 

excellent answers. 

(b) German I, ant, 

The work he did for examination, boi. aougi •. ' "le, 

was very successful, and his school conipo* 'tions • .i ic 


last few years wore of a quality that permits us to c’"* '’act i.iO 
his proficiency in style as excellent. In the h’story ? itora- 
ture and in the Introduction to Philosophy ^.e has acquired 
good knowledge. 

(c) Latin, 

lie shows wonderful skill in the translation of tho classics, 
and his Latin composition is correct, clear, and good; so 
that although his oral examination left something to be 
desired he is nevertheless given excellent in this subject. In 
Latin conversation he also shows considerable proficiency. 

(d) Greek. 

Seeing that he always showed a very 'praiseworthy interest 
in the subject in class, to which an extraordinary essay, written 
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for examination, on a Platonic theme, bears witness, both in 
his written and oral examination he was accorded the comment 
of having good knowledge. 

(e) French. 

Satisfactory on the whole. 

(f) TLhrcir. 

Owmg to b's l;ncw?c:b'o of the grammar he is at 
p unt not Vi. ' icienL .‘\ «:.:•> 1 lugu-.^o. 

4 u » All the til (Xi' i 

4 ' -iWor rihoftii any regular hniustry in mathomatics, 
hi .i .v’ays gone backwards, te snoak, both in his written 
snd in h'S :■ •( wor’- in t’ so that ho cannot oven 

b: ail .. .'(«,■ tn'*’ m’-'- <■ ami this delicioncy on his 

;■ rit 'tisalts in Uennan and 

.11'. 3ul)jocts, but his 

ki. , jnsJiji titry. 

I'Cit. 

. 51 , 

J. «/l 

attended the ig for a short time only. He did 

’hing satisfactory n.,5r/- 

‘ t’p •- V oti 1.1 ■ j of leaving the Royal School of 

: ;'>• . ior U) oiK-e.r ll',' rnivcrsity of Bonn for the study 

r 

lUniohjy and Theology 
\.o I Him Ihe certilicate of 

Proficiency 

and wi.«h him farewell with the hope that by the aid of serious 
and thorough industry he will one day achieve something 
really creditable in his calling. 

Pforta, 7th September, 1BG4. 

The Royal Examination Commission. 

Daneil, Privy CouNoinTiOB, and Peter, Nibsb, Koubrstbin, 
Stbinhart, Jacobi, Keil, Buchbinder, Corssen, Kern, 
Kretzbchmeb, Kletschke, Yolkuann, 0. Benndorf. 
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On the 7th September Fritz, together with eight of his 
schoolfellows, left Pforta for good. In accordance with an 
old custom, he addressed a few solemn words to those whom 
the inmate of Pforta had to thank for his sojourn in that 
excellent institution, namely, God, the King, Pforta, and 
the respected Masters; finally he took his leave of his 
schoolmates ; 

“ What can I say to you, my dear schoolfellows, and to 
you particularly, my dear friends, now that I am going to 
leave ? You can understand that the plant which is torn from 
its native soil can strike new roots only with great difl&culty 
and very slowly in a strange soil : shall I be able to tear myself 
from you ? Shall I ever be able to accustom myself to another 
environment ? 

“ Think of me : bo sure that I shall know when you think of 
me. Fare ye well ! ** 

At the door, the carriage covered with garlands and 
with its gaily-clothed postillions was waiting, surrounded 
by a crowd of schoolfriends. Every detail was just as Fritz 
had described it five years previously, in his diary, but this 
time he himself was one of those who with tear-stained 
eyes bade farewell to the old familiar scene. His heart 
beating with emotion, he stands on the threshold which is 
to lead from narrowness and confinement to self-reliant 
freedom. 



PART m 

STUDENT LIFE, 1861-18()9 

CHAPTER X 

BONN 

My brother spent the first part of the happy time 
following his departure from Pforta in the company of 
his friend Paul Deussen, with us at Naumburg. These 
weeks wore one long spell of cheerfulness and high spirits, 
and even the grief we felt at parting with our Fritz, and at 
lotting him go to Bonn so far away from us, really found 
expression only when he had gone. Feeling that he was 
somewliat of a stranger to the practical world, my brother 
rcsolv(!d to keep his eyes open, and to note everything of 
im])ortance — even doAvn to the matters of eating and drink- 
ing. And in this resolve he wiis keenly supported by o\ir 
mother. His letters show that ho carried out this plan. 
In pious Elborfeld, for instance, he observes that the 
devout girls are less beautiful than the smart young 
w'omen ; he also comments upon the differences of diet, and 
when finally he reached the house of his friend’s parents, 
in the village of Oberdreis (W esterwald), ho declares that 
his knowledge of the life and customs of the people is 
growing richer and thal he is observing everything, — their 
X)eculiarities, their occupations, their husbandry, etc. lie 
describes the people whom ho has met, and writes with 
particular warmth about Deusson’s mother : “ I should 
like you more especially to know Frau Deussen ; she is a 
woman of such culture, refinement of feeling and speech, 
and of such activity, as is seldom met with. People of the 
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moBt different natures arc unanimous in their praise of this 
woman.’’ 

After leaving us at Naumburg, and before going to 
Oberdreis, the two friends made a very enjoyable tour 
down tho Ehine, which Deussen describes so brightly in his 
Memoirs. A third person, a distant relative of Deussen’s, 
called Ernst Schnabel, had joined the couple on this tour. 

“ Witty, highly intellectual, and livelj' to excess,” thus does 
Deussen describe him ; “ but also frivolous to the tips of his 
fingers — this was the Ernst Schnal)el who joined our touring 
party, and ho knew how to lead ns into many a mad adventure. 
The throe of us went to Kbnigswinter, and, drunk with wirfe 
and friendship, we allowed ourselves, despite our limited means, 
to be persuaded to hire horses and to ascend the Drachenfels. 
It was the only time I ever saw Nietzsche on horseback, lie 
was in the sort of mood in which a man takes more interest in 
the ears of his mount than in the beauty of the scenery. He 
would persist in measuring them, and declared that he could 
not be quite certain whether he was riding a horse or a donkey. 
We behaved more madly, however, late in the evening. The 
three of us strolled through the streets of the little town, in 
order to serenade tho girls whose presence we suspected behind 
tho windows. Nietzsche was whistling and cooing, ‘ Pretty 
darling, pretty darling,’ Schnabel was talking all sorts of 
nonsense to a poor Bhenish lad who begged for a night’s 
shelter, and 1 stood by absolutely at a loss to make head or 
tail of the new situation ; when, suddenly, a man burst out 
into the street from a ncighhouring door, and drove us away 
with a volley of abuse and threats. As if in expiation of this 
event, which, by-the-bye, was quite exceptional, on the follow- 
ing day wo gathered in the music-room of the ‘ Berliner Hof,’ 
ordered a Imttle of wine, and purified our souls with Nietzsche’s 
wonderful improvisations. At last we all reached my parents’ 
house in Oberdreis, and here, for w'eeks, we enjoyed the simple 
life in the pure mountain air of tho Westerwald, surrounded by 
my parents, brothers and sisters, friends and acquaiutances, 
who kept coming and going, and filling the country parsonage 
with animation. On the 15th October we celebrated my mother’s 
and Nietzsche’s birthday, and then crossed over the bills of 
the Westerwald into the valley of the Rhine to Neuwied, where 
a steamer took us to Bonn in a few hours.” 
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On the following day my bi’other writes : “ It is 
from Bonn, from my rooms in Bonn, that you have news 
of me for the first time ; and I send it to you full of 
good cheer and bright hopes, as well as with the 
deepest gratitude ; for it was your hands which, in the 
most charming way imaginable, delighted my first hours 
in my new world, it was your dear wishes and proyers 
which consecrated my entry into a life of greater 
independence.” 

He then describes the last days of his stay at the friendly 
parsonage, as also the journey to Bonn, and finally makes 
a statement of the absolutely necessary expenses which 
awaited him. The most indispensable and ordinary things, 
such as rent, hire of iiiano, breakfast, lunch and supper, 
washing and boot cleaning, amounted to 75 marks a 
month ; my brother’s guardian had, however, fixed S)0 
marks as the total of expenses for the month — a sura with 
which it would have been impossible for my brother to 
manage. My brother’s guardian ultimately granted him 
120 marks, which, in those days, was a very decent 
allowance for monthly expenses ; but although Fritz 
certainly spent less in eating and drinking than other 
students, the satisfaction of his artistic tastes, his little 
journeys, his music and his visits to the theatre, must have 
cost him more than most of the men. In his early days, too, 
he was very unpractical, and thus it happened that in the 
end he spent half as much again as he was allowed. At 
last, towards the end of the first Session, there was a deal 
of grumbling on both sides, and in his letters he com- 
plained that all correspondence was quite spoilt for him by 
these money troubles. His desire was to write us only 
pleasant and stimulating letters. Later on his chief cause 
of annoyance was the expense into which he was dragged 
in' connection with a certain club he had joined. It was 
with joy and deliberation that he first took this step which, 
subsequently, was to cause him such deep regret ; and on 
the whole he was very satisfied with the first six mouths 
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of it. At the end of October be wrote to us about W 
for the first time, as follows: 

“Dkar Mamma and Lizzib, — 

“ After bowing in all directions in the most courteous way 
possible, 1 introduce myself to you as a member of the German 
Students’ Association, the Franconia. 

“ I can see you already shaking your heads in the most 
curious manner, and giving vent to exclamations of astonish- 
ment. Ah a matter of fact, there is a good deal of an extra- 
ordinary nature involved in this step, and I cannot therefore 
take this attitude amiss in you. For if^stance, at about the 
same time as I joined the Franconia, seven Pforta fellows 
became members as well : indeed, but for two men, the whoie 
association consists exclusively of Pforta men, who came 
together in Bonn; and among them there are several who 
are in their fourth year. Let me name a few whom you will 
know : Deussen, Stockert, Ilaushalter, Topelmann, Stedtefeld, 
Schloussner, Michael, and myself. 

“Of course I have given the step careful thought, and, 
taking my tastes into consideration, have concluded that it is 
almost a necessity for me. We are, for the most part, all 
philologists as well as lovers of music. A generally interesting 
tone prevails in the Franconia, and the older members have 
pleased me mightily. 

“ My experiences on all sides have until now been of a par- 
ticularly gratifying and delightful nature. A few days ago 1 
paid a visit to the Musical Director Brambach, with the view 
of becoming a member of the local Choral Society. I have 
made an excursion to Bolandseck. It is a beautiful part of tho 
country, and we spent a few lovely days there. Yesterday the 
Franconians went to Plittersdorf, where a fair was in full 
swing ; there was plenty of dancing and new wine was drunk 
at a peasant s Louse. In the evening, in the company of a 
Franconian of whom I am particularly fond — my special 
chum — I walked back along the Bhine to Bonn. The hills 
sparkled with the lights of the vintagers. You cannot imagine 
how beautiful everything is.” 

Whether the step of joming the Students’ Association 
-was really deeply considered or not may be to some extent 
doubted ; but 1 oannot admit that it was a sudden ini^ixa- 
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tion, as Deussen says it was. 'Bren before he left for 
Boiln, Frits had discussed with his guardian the pros and 
cons in regard to joining an association of the kind in 
question. And on this occasion he referred to the very 
same reasons in favour of the step as occur in the l^ter 
quoted above. For what he want^ was to know life, and 
not only life as he found it within the narrow circle of 
his friends, but the life of the world. To this end he 
thought that the Students* Association, with tho variety 
of young men it contained, hailing from all the four 
comers of Germany, would surely help him. And, as we 
see from all the letters he sent us during this period, at 
first he entered into the student life in a thoroughly 
ingenuous manner. It is true that the gorgeous months 
of autumn, with all the festivities they entailed, were 
particularly fitted to shed a certain poetical glamour over 
the life of the association, and somewhat to dazzle a 
romantic yoiiug nature for a while. This is the descrip- 
tion he sent me of “the incomparable days” of an 
inaugural festival: 

“ 1 write this the first thing in the morning after having 
just tom myself from bed, thus flatly disproving the notion 
that I may have a thick hec^. Maybe the expression ‘ thick 
head’ conveys nothing to your mind. Yesterday we had a 
great drinking bout and sang the solemn Ijandcsrater^ and 
there were endless torrents of punch ; guests from Heidell>erg 
and Gottingen ; several professors were invited, among whom 
Schaarschmidt was one, and they all made very nice speeches. 
Deussen made an excellent freshman’s speech, and innumerable 
telegrams were received from all corners of the globe and all 
the Students’ Associations, Yiedna, Berlin, etc. We numbered 
over forty men ; the public-house was beautifully decorated. 
1 made a very pleasant acquaintance in Dr. Deiters, who is 
a passionate friend of Schumann. We promised to visit each 
ofiier; so I have at last found it thorough connoisseur ol 
music. The festival yesterday was of a very splendid and 
elevating nature. On such evenings, believe me, there is a 
general spirit of mithusiasm which has little in common with 

^ « aa dd Qemaa itudcat’i Knig protestmg loyalty to the idgnug pnnee.— Ta 
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the mere conviviality of the beer-table. This afternoon we 
are all going to march throngh the High Street in parade 
garb, and there will be a good deal of shouting and singing. 
Then we go by steamer to Rolandseck, where we have a big 
dinner in the Hotel Croycn ; but what will come after that is 
left to our own free choice. The bout began on the evening of 
the day before yesterday ; we drank until two o’clock in the 
morning, assembled yesterday at 11 a.m. for a morning pint, 
then went on the spree in the market-place, and had lunch 
and coffee together at Eley’s. You observe that the activity 
and the strain is great— and 1 am quite right in saying with 
lofty consciousness that I have not got a thick head. . . . 

“ This morning I continue the letter, and you will thus 
have a complete description of our drinking bout. The 
weather has been beautiful ; our march out, headed by a fine 
hussar hand, attracted great attention ; the Rhine was a 
beautiful blue, and we took wine with us on board. As we 
reached liolandseck a salute of guns was fired in our honour. 
We then feasted until about six o’clock ; we were extra- 
ordinarily merry, and sang many an original and ingenious 
song. Outside twilight had come; the moon lay on the 
Rhine and illuminated the peaks of the Siebengebirge, which 
loomed hazily through the blue mist. After the meal 1 sat 
by Gassmann, who is the editor of tbe Beer Journal and the 
head of the commissariat, and is probably the most interesting 
man in the Franconia ; we remained faithful to the good old 
Rhine wine while the others drank champagne punch. The 
neighbourhood round about is really worthy of three notes 
of exclamation, more particularly the little island of Nonnen- 
worth, on which there is a girls’ school ; and behind towers 
the Drachenfels, that great perpendicular wall of rock. The 
spot gives me the impression of profound repose.” 

As a matter of fact the whole of student life was some- 
what foreign to my brother’s tastes, and in his lectures 
on The Future of our Fducatioual Institutions he admir- 
ably described the extraordinary state in which he spent 
the year 18C4 — 1865 ; — 

“ Let us now imagine ourselves in the position of a young 
student — that is to say, in a position which, in our present 
age of bewildering movement and feverish excitability, has 
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beoonui an almost impossibla one. It is necessary to have 
Uved through it in order to believe that such careless self- 
petting and comfortable indifference to the moment, or to tune 
in general, are possible. In this condition 1, and a friend of 
about my own age, spent a year at the Univeisity of Bonn 
on the Rhine — it was a year which, in its complete lack of 
plans and projects for the future, seems almost like a dream 
to me now — a dream framed, as it were, by two periods of 
growth. We two remained quiet and peaceful, although we 
were surrounded by fellows who in the main were very 
differently disposed, and from time to time we experienced 
considerable difficulty in meeting and resisting the somewhat 
too pressing advances of the young men of oui own age 
Now, however, that I can look upon the stand we had to take 
against these opposing forces, I cannot help associating them 
in my mind with those checks we are wont to leceive in our 
dreams, as, for instance, when we imagine we are able to ily 
and yet feel ourselves held back by some incomprehensible 
power.” 

My brother’s time in Bonn did indeed resemble that 
state of sleep and dreaminess in which one is eontinuully 
asking how one can possibly have enb'rod this strange 
imbroglio, though one does not cease from striving to 
adapt oneself to one’s conditions. I do not think my 
brother gave people the impression at that time of a man 
who was some day to rise so very much above his 
contemporaries. No, he was a student like the rest, 
whose ambition was to be a iuU-fledged member of his 
class, as liis letters of the period prove. But as our best 
powers aie said to develop unconsciously in sleci), it may 
be that this year, in which Ips n^al personality was to 
some extent slumbering, was very beneficial to him. It 
is true that later on he thought differently about his “ lost 
year ” as he called it. 

Fritz originally matriculated in theology and philology ; 
he himself was from the fiist quite resolved to devote 
himself to philology alone, and it was only to please our 
mother that he also entered for the Divmity Degree, m 
<nder to attend lectures on that subject. But he gratified 
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his deepest tastes at Bitschl’s and Jahn’s leotures ; ntd in 
addition to this he attended Springer’s discourses on the 
History of Art, Sybcl on History, and Sohaarschmidt on 
Philosophy. As he had, with view of entertaining 
us, sent us many details about his eventful and enjoyable 
life us a student, our good mother began to think it 
necessary to write to him some words of admonition, in 
which she counselled him to attend to his studies. He 
sent a very indignant reply to this letter, and expressed 
surprise that we could possibly have suspected him of 
neglecting his work under the stress of the gay student 
life, which was already beginning to prove irksome to 
him. It was certainly not his intention that the Students’ 
Association should hinder him from pursuing his princi- 
pal studios; but that it ultimately did so cannot be 
doubted. 

In any case he took advantage of his stay in Boim to 
attend as many concerts and theatres there and at Cologne 
as he could possibly afford. And he was very lucky, for 
he hoard the most famous singers and actresses of the period. 
For instance, ho hoard Patti in a wonderful concert, then 
Purde-Ney m her principal parts in The Huguenoh and 
Ohrm, etc. Ho also saw Seebach in a series of her 
most beautiful parts, and finally Friedenke Qrossmann in 
several little comedies. “We Franconians,” he writes, 
“ were naturally in love with her to a man, shouted her 
bougs of an evening at the beer table, and would drink 
gencial toasts in her honour.” 

During this winter he gave a good deal of his time, 
privately, to the study of Schumann, whose Mav^td 
he had received as a Christmas present from our Aunt 
Kosalie. This conduced greatly to cheering his lonely 
Christmas holidays, as he suffered rather severely from 
homebickness. In addition to sharing the general appre- 
ciation of Schumann, Bonn, where the musician lies buried, 
showed a particular local enthusiasm for this magnificent 
composer, and thus my brother heard a good deal of excel* 









M ^uoutlui music tbis winter ; and, as the spirit of his 
oomt>oritions of this period shows, it seems to have 
inSuenoed him. For instance, he sent us ns a Christmas 
presmit eight chamiing musical settings to poems by Petofi 
and Chamisso, which are all stamped with the character of 
ISchumann’s music : 
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“ Glad and Gladder,*' by Chamisso. 

“ The Tempest,” by Chamisso. 

" To all Eternity," by Petofi. 

” Faded,*' by Petofi. 

“ She Beckons and Bows,” by Petofi. 

” The Child with the Extinguished Candle,*’ by Chamisso. 

** A Serenade,” by Petofi. 

” An Epilogue,” by Petofi. 

In the letter accompanying this present on the 20th 
December, 18G4, he wrote: 

“Mt db\r Mamma and Lizzie, — 

” 1 should like yon not to open the parcel until Christ- 
mas Eve, so that you may have a little surprise, maybe 
only a disappointment. All 1 ask you to do, is not to expect 
too much. 1 give you the best I am capable of, but that is not 
much. You will be able to appreciate at least the pains and 
industry expended on the work. During its production I 
thought continually of you, and wished only that I might bo 
with you to witness your joy over it. 

** * But those swoet thoughts do even refresh iny lubours. 

Most busy least, when I do it.’ 

Thus saith Ferdinand in Shakespeare's 2'mpegt, and thus 
say I : refreshing labours and laborious refreshment ! 

What should I give you, if not a part of myself — something 
in which I see myself reflected ? That is why 1 have stuck the 
silhouette of my present self on the outside of the gift, so that 
you may want to hold it in your hands, and to do so frequently. 
You already perceive that I speak with a certain touch of vanity 
about my little work, and yet it will have completely failed of 
its object if it does not please you.” 

Tbis present, wbicb he had written out most carefully, 
4SbA wMeh he had had bound in lilac-coloured morocco, 
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pleased us beyond bounds, and on CSurud^ttas ISve 
and sang one or two of the songs. Fritz thought tiial;' I ' 
would practice them in order to be able to sing them to 
in the Easter holidays, and with the manuscript he the^ 
fore sent a fow directions in regard to expression. . , 

“ The easiest to sing is * The Child with the Extingaished 
Candle.* It should be sung as tenderly, as simply, and 
ingenuously as possible. The same applies to the last song, 
which must also be sung simply, and with much lofty resigns* 
tion. It ought to please you. Do not forget that the passages 
‘ in a beautiful, wild and secluded spot of the woods ’ and ‘ and 
finally to perish with her,’ should bo sung full, loftily and« 
grandly. The ' Serenade ’ is low in compass, the accompani- 
ment 18 a little moie difficult, the melody is easily sung. The 
* Tempest,* by Chamisso, will please you ; play and sing it 
seriously, mouinfully, and with determination until the middle 
verse, which presents a contrast to that which precedes and 
follows it. * Bho Beckons and Bows * allows of full ci escendo 
chords lieing struck, and of giving the voice endless modula- 
tion. * Faded * ’ is similar but easier. The conclusion ia 
frigid; I wonder whether you will notice that. The best and 
also the most difficult songs are ‘ Glad and Gladder ’ and * To 
all Eternity!* The hist must be sung with energy, a little 
flourish, and some grace, the other with great passion. Take 
the middle veise more slowly. For the song to please, the 
accompauimout must be played to perfection.” 

Later on those dii'cctions were the occasion for many a 
joke, more particularly when I sang “The Tempest” to 
him “ seriously, mommfully, and with determination,” until 
wo both cried with laughing. As a matter of fact my 
delicate, fair, rosy, aud smiling appearance, in those days, 
was ill-suited to such a mood. After all our joking, hows- 
over, Fritz always insisted, “ but your inner being, yotlr 
soul, could easily sing seriously and with detcrminatioit» 
even if it could not do so mournfully.” 

In the winter of 1864 — 1865 his life as a student boro a* 
marked musical stamp, and musio was to some extent A 
counterpoise to a good many coarse and unsympatluillo 
features of which he soon began to be conscious in the'lifi 
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^ and he was entrusted with the direction of many 
tit ISftle musical performance organised by the Franconia. 
' he writes to us : 



, , *' I pass here among the students, etc., for something of a 

musical authority, and as a queer customer l)eBides, as, by>the- 
bye, all Fforta old boys in the Franconia are. I am not 
' ^ disliked at all, even though I am thought a little scornful and 
ironical. This estimate of my character accoidiug to the 
opinions of other people will not be without interest to yon. 

' For my part 1 must add that I do not agree to the fiist paitl- 
cular, that I am frequently unhappy, and that I have too many 
moods and am rather inclined to be a nagging spirit 
(Qiialgeist), not only to myself but also to others." 


I have often been asked what my brothcrcould have meant 
by this word “ QiialgetAt,” and it was only long afterwards 
fhatl realised what he wished to imply by this expression 
— namely, that he had been somewhat of a thorn in the side 
to his friends. He always urged them to demand Iho 
highest of themselves, and to attain it. To bo content with 
oneself, and to fold one’s arms complacently in the midst 
of one’s strivings, was an uboininalion to him ; or rather, 
it was ineomprehensible to him, and made him imp.itient 
and, at times, unjust. He was always seeking out that 
qieciality in whieh he thought they would bo able (o dis- 
tinguish themselves best, and thus he tormented both them 
and himself. Lot anyone read his letters to Deussen during 
the period of student life, and see how discomforting he 
could bo as a friend — or at least, as long as ho thought his 
fellow-student was on the wrong road. 

At Easter Fritz came to Naumbui'g for the first tune us 
‘a student. I can still see him vividly as lie stood there, a 
picture of health and strength. He was broad-shouldered 
nnd brown-skinned, with very thick chestnut hair, and 
^CfiEactly the same height as Goethe — a fact whieh weprov(‘d 
>hy’the measurements in the Goethe house at Frankfort ; 
body was perfectly propuitioned, whereas Goethe's 

^ Literally Knight Gluck.— lu. 
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hunk wa» too long in oompaiison witU M0 
Goethe, Fritz also possessed the quality of appearing 
than he really was. His dignified and erect bearing irsU|»’ 
the cause of this illusion. The holidays were long and.' 
enjoyable, but their tenor was not as even as it had been. . 
of old. In the interval Fritz had developed extraordinaiy 
self-reliance ; in his inmost sonl, of course, he had always 
been self-reliant, much more so than one would have 
thought from his kindly and courteous nature. Now, how- 
ever, his independence of spirit came prominently to the - 
fore, and this led to many differences of opinion with our 
good mother. (The differences of opinion were chiefly in 
the sphere of religion, of which more details will bo given 
later.) F’rom that time forward she was continually beset 
by the fear that wo were both too independent and too 
int'lined to be idealistic, and she did all in her power to 
bring our minds back to the praflieal aspect of things, and 
to make us respect the opinions of other people. After the 
holidays Fritz apologised for the fact that he hud often 
assi'rti'd his con\ ictions with too much warmth. This may 
perhaps have been so from time to time, in spite of his 
excellent and courteous manner-., but he had much too 
much humour not to give a cheerful tone even to these 
differences ot opinion. 

I can sfill remember one of Fritz’s jokes at this period. 
In Nauraburg a sort of fair was being held, which had 
played a prominent part in our childhood, and for the sake 
of old times wo went to have a look at it for a little while. 
There was a man in a certain corner soiling rod and green 
balloons ; a gust of wind came, and the man did his utmost 
to keep his light-winged goods from flying away. “ Our 
dear mother,” Fritz whispered to mo with a smile. At 
this moment the wind wrenched many of the strings out of ^ 
the man’s hands, and one or two of the red balloons soared ‘ 
high into the air and vanished. 

“That which would fly, flies indeed!” Fritz 
delighted at the happy omen. 




at IBoxin ; t>nt doxing l^e f ollo'wing sox^w 
he studied only the latter subject. As his tastes, even 
'<]m^e late Pforta days, had been always on the side of phil- 
' wogy, he had paid attention to theology only in so far as ho 
‘"^t drawn to it by its philological interest. Towards tho 
'heginning of 1869, he writes : “ My studios, in which I 
• pften used to take refuge with all my heart, wore strenu- 
ously directed towards th# philological side of Gospel 
tQiiticism and to the investigation of the sources of the New 
Testament ; for at that time I imagined that history and 
its researches were able to return a direct answer to certain 
refigious and philosophical questions.” It was at this 
period, as he said later, that “ like every young scholar, 
with the cautious slowness of a cunning philologist,” ho 
ruminated over The Life of Jesus, tho work of the 
incomparable Strauss.” * 

It will readily be understood that, by means of these 
critical studies, he soon left our mother’s Christian stand- 
point far behind, and that ho consequently declined to 
go with us to Communion during the East('r Festival. 
There was a stormy discussion, whi<?h reduced our dear 
mother to tears, but to which an end was soon put by our 
dogmatic and well-informed Aunt Itosalie. She explained 
that in tho life of every great theologian there had been 
moments of doubt, and that it was much better at such 
moments to avoid anything in the way of a discussion. 
.This made things quite clear to our mother, and she thon>- 
fore expressed the wish that no further mention should bo 
Ifnade of all those spiritual (lifBculties, and also promised 
, Uiat Fritz should not be compelled to do anything Avhich 
Jbe could not persuade his conscience. 

> The religious and philosophical views which my brother 
hi^ expressed during these Easter holidays began, however, 
falter a while to trouble me a good deal. I therefore 
^jMKjibred to pay a visit to two of my pious uncles who were 
in order ‘‘ to allow myself to be re-confii’med in my 
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brother of my troubles ; for I was too iliodest to < 
granted that views which in his opinion were grestl^, 
and glorious, must be the same for me. Fritz’s estimate i 
me was not so modest ; but what he was least able to gra^; 
was, how extremely difficult it was for me to differ in 
opinion from the brother whom I rcspectedabove everything.' 
He writes : 


“Dkar Lizzie, — ** 

“ After such a charming letter, full of girlish poetry, as 
your lust to me, it would be wrong and ungrateful to keep you 
waiting any longer for a reply, 

“ In the first place, however, I must refer to a passage in 
your letter which was written with as great a dash of the parson 
as of the Lama’s heart. Do not worry yourself, dear Lizzie. If 
your will is as good and as decided as you say it is our dear 
uncles will not have much trouble. As to your fundamental 
principle that the truth is always on the side of the most difficult 
things, 1 may say that 1 more or less agree with you. By-the* 
bye, it is difficult to believe that twice two are not four ; but 
is it therefore truer ? 

“ On the other hand is it really so difficult simply to accept 
everything to which one has lieen brought up, everything 
which has gradually struck deep roots into one’s being, which 
passes for truth nut only amongst one's relatives but also in 
tbu minds of many good men, and in addition to this, really 
comforts and elevates man? Is it more difficult to do this 
than to light with habit and custom, to face the insecurity of an 
independent direction, and amid all kinds of spiritual qualms 
and even pricks of conscience, to keep the goal which is truth, 
beauty and goodness always in one’s eye, and often with despair 
in one’s heart to open up a new road ? . '>> 

“ Should it then be our endeavour to get that standpoititi 
concernhig God, the 'World, and Kedemption, which makea 
ns feel comfortable? For the genuine investigator, is nofi 
the result of his investigation rather a matter of indifference?^" 
Is then the object of our investigation, repose, peace, happinesB?' 
No. but the truth — however frightful and ugly it might be. "b 
“ A last question : If from our childhood onwards we 
believed that all our spiritual life proceeded from another 
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'.vinMIttiBiiied? Certainly faith alone savetb, not, however, tha 
{;|biog behind the faith. 1 write this to you, my dear Lizzie, 
/ idmply with the view of meeting the line of proof usually adopted 
hy religious people, who appeal to their inner experiences, 
and demonstrate the reality of their faith therefrom. Every 
true faith is real if it accomplishes that which the person 
adopting it hopes to find ; it does not offer the smallest grounds, 
however, for the demonstration of an objective truth. 

“ It is here then that man comes to the cross-roads. Do 
you desire spiritual peace and iiappiness ? — very well, then, 
believe ! Do you wish to be a disciple of truth ? — so be it ; 
investigate ! But between the two main-roads there are a host 
of turnings. What counts, however, is the principal object 
of your desire.” 


This letter made a profound impression upon me, more 
particularly as my clergymen uncles already mentioned told 
me nothing which could in any way meet the clarity and 
seriousness of this argument. As, however, our mother 
forbade all written or spoken discussions on religious 
questions, my brother and I could refer to these* matters 
only in secret. 1 have often thought since that it is 
-more proper for a mother to try and share the religious 
^doubts of her children, and not to separate herself from 
them; for it was in this way that my brother’s and 
mother’s spiritual lives gradually fell asundc'r. Fritz 
'moreover regarded it as rather a relief not to speak to her 
of his profoundly moving changes of opinion ; for he was 
always afraid of being rude. . 1 was also afraid of his 
' hmng rude, and besought him always to bo as good and 
kind to our dear, respected motW as possible. From 
earliest childhood, we had had it impressed upon us 
to bo at all disrespectful towards our parents and 
^j^yis^parentB was something execrable. From that time 
the most difficult task of my life began, the task 
as my brother said, characterised my typo — i.e., to 
opposites.” 
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The sumuKT of 1 SOo brought my brotlicr auothor crop 
of nnisiciil joys, jiinoiig v>']iioh there was a great 

L()Wf‘r Kliiiirlaiul Musieal Festival at (blogiie, of which 
])(^ gav<‘ me the lollewiiig ('xliaiistiva' (lcs(‘ri])tioii : 

“On Fri<hiy, tlui ‘ind of June, I wiuifc to (lolo;^ne in order 
to attond tin* Lower Hhiiadimd Musival Festival. The 
International Lxliil)ition was opened there on the same 
day and ('olo^-Oio re, ally looked like a world uietroiiolis. I'here 
was a.ri unspeakal)le eonfusion of lan.L'uacijo^ and costumes, a 
Jiii;j;e nunilxa' of piek[)ockelri and sliar]H‘rs ; all llie hotels 
W(*re full to ihe iitlics, and the whole town was ^aiily 
(lec(n‘ated with - so inncli for tln^ ext(a‘na,l imi>ia'Ssion. 

Asa. sin.i.’[er 1 was .ipveai a i*i‘d and wliite sl.ripe/i silk rihl)on 
If) W(jar on niy )>reast, and 1 went to the )*(diearsal. I’lifor- 
iunately you do not know the tiurzfuu^di Il.all : hut during our 
last hf)Ii<la\s I '(ave you an excolhait idea of wiiat it was likoby 
coinpariiif^^ it witli the FiX(dianp[(^ at llan)})nro. Our ehoir 
consisted of ISO sopi-anos, lei altos-, lid tenors, and 17'Jl hass- 
sin^Mirs. In iKhlition to this oiir orchestra w'as composed of 
IhO j)layers, aiiion;^ whom there were o*J violins. '20 violas, 21 
(’(ill(>s, and Li eonlraljJisse.'-). Seven of the hest holoists and 
fenuile, sin<^(M’s had been ()n;^a;^^cd for tin' l''er'iival. Hiller con- 
(luete.d tlie whole j)ea*fornuince. Anion^^ tin' ladit^b st'Aa-ral w'ero 
eon^pieuoiis for the.ir yonlli and heanty. Atlhelhreti prinei})al 
coiuai’ts iliey all a))|)eare<l in white, with idiio seaiwcs over 
ihi'ir shoulders, ainl natural or a,rlilioial llower^ in lh'*ir luiir. 
Lach of them held a lovely houqm t in lier liaial. We men 
were all in evening dress and white w’aistcoaV'. On the first 
evf'uiin^ we reiuaiiied tugellier unlil very late into tlie nifjht, 
und in tlie end 1 slept in an ar)ucliair at tlic house of an 
old Franconian. In tlie mornings I was as well ioldod up as a 
)>o(dvc‘t kwik'.. In additimi to ll.ih, led me t( ll you incidentally, 
that hine(' the last holidays, I have l)et'n suLerin^ ;^'reatly o'om 
rlmunialism in the left arm. On ilie follewin;:: night 1 slept in 
J>onn. (hi Sunduy tlie great concert took jJace. Handers 
Isntrl i'-i Kifjfpt was performed, ^\e sang witli inimilablo 
enthusiasm when tlie t<'Uip**raturo wa.s TOO' Fahrenheit. For 
all tliree days every seat in tlie (lur/.enich was hooked. Tlie 
ticket of admission to eacli concert cost from six to nine marks. 
The general o])inion was that tlic performance W’as a perfect 
one. There were some sceJics which 1 t»liall never forget. 
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When Staegcmann am] Julius Stockhausen - ‘ Iho king of all 
bass-singers ’--sang tlioir famous Iieroic Juei, an extraonti- 
nary storm of applause l)urst- forih ; tho singers wore reculloJ 
eight limes, there was a tlourish of trumpets, (//re/v WJI.- eriotl 
from every corner of llio liall, Iho whole of the ;K)0 lailios 
hurled their 800 bouquets into the faces of the singers: and 
they were, so to speak, enveloped in a cloud of flowers. This 
scene wa.s rej>oated when the singers gave tlu.ir rnri^rr. 

*‘In the evening wo miui from Bonn ht'gau to carouse 
togetlier, hut wo were inviUi*! hy the iiieiuhers of tin' C’ologuc 
ih'u’s Choral Society to j<)in them in the (i iir/.tmiv h restaurant , 
and we remained there drinking (kirnival toasts a.nil singing 
songs - wliiclv tht^ p«*,oplo of (’ologne do to perfection and 
quartott(!S amid waxing <nithusiasm. At three f>*(dock in tlie 
morning, I and two friemls left the eompanv. walked through 
the town and rang at all the doors, hut we CA)uld liml no shein r ; 
even the Cost (.)fiic(‘ Wi)uld not take us in we wanted to :.Ua‘p 
in tlio mail cart until at last at ihoeaid of an hoiir and a half 
a nightwaUdnnan o[Haicd the Dom Hotel to us. Wi*. hdl lilv() 
logs on to the henclu'S in tht*. diiniig-n)oni, and in two 
seconds we W(}r(‘, fast asleep. Outside, tlu'. day was dawning. 

“ At the end of an hour and a hall, the lioust^ S(‘rvant 
cariKi along and said that th(‘ room hail to hi' cleaned. \W, 
therefore, decain))ed in a desperate mood ; wont l*y way of 
the station to Oeut/., whca-<j W(5 had brrakfast, and then, will) 
very wealuuied voices, we wemt to the rehearsal, where I tell 
asleo[» with great (Uithusiasm to an oldigato of l,ro]td>om ; 
and kettledrums. ]>ut tliauks to this liUle. ri'.st 1 was a, II 
the more awake during the ])erformance. in the <'.v'eniiig, 
hetvveen six and fdeven o'cloc-k, in which my fawourite [»iec(‘S, 
Scliumann'wS Faust music and Ue(;thoven’s Symphony in A 
major, were played. That night I was (jX‘'ee(lingly an\ious 
to get to hed, and calle.d at* ahoiil thirteen hotels, all ol 
which were full to overllowing. At last in the fourteeiilli, 
after tlui host had assu/ed me tliat lliere was no I'oonn I 
coolly excliiiincd that in any case I should slop tlui-e, 
and asked him kindly to find me a Jjed. This Ije did in 
oho of Iho dining-rooms, wli( 3 re a cam]»'h(*(l wfi.h made, ami 
for two marks 1 speiit thf: night tliere. 

“ At last on the ihinl day, the final concert took jduce, 
in which a largo numher of smaller thing‘s wore pcirfoiincd. 
The tincBl moment of the whole duy occurred w'lK;n ililler'n 
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Symphony, entitled Sprinff must Httrchf he here soon, waji 
proclueod. Tlie musicianB were all extraordinarily enthusiastic, 
for all of us admired Jliller immensely. At the end of evety 
part there wan unheard-of applause, and, after the conclusion, 
there was a similar scene, only ‘ more so,’ as it were. His 
throne was covered with wreatlis and l)oiiquets, one of the 
inuBicians put a crown of laurel on liis head, the orchestra 
played a fanfanj in his honour, and the old man covered his 
face and wej^t — at wliich th(3 ladies wore docidy moved.” 

'Jlio followintc fra^inonts from hdters writt(ui hotwoeii 
Iho lOtli and tlu' Titli of July, 1 S()o, bear witness to his 
^()od-nalur(‘d disposition and to many of his feel in <jjs as a 
brotlier and a musician. 

“ My Dkau Li/zie, — 

‘‘What T wrote to Wilhelm Pindor a few days ago is also 
true of your birthday: once it was a day of general rejoicing, 
and of the ha 2 )piest and most cheerful moments together. 
Now it is a day of mcuiorios, of the most lovely memories of 
that beautiful past. 

“It is at times such as these that girls grow sentimental and 
that I feel stiiiiulah3d to compose, aiid rummage among old 
pap(3rs, old jKX'.ms and writings. 

“In llio midst of all this tluin^ came into my hand your 
dear leth'.r in which T find Iwo nice verses from a Meiifli'lssolm 
song: i cannot do bettor lljan [K)iiiL to lliose lovely wojnIs : 

‘ \\c. have remained the same in s^^ilo of all.’ 

“But, ill order, notwithstanding, to wish you somothing on 
your birthday— sonudliing which has not already been included 
in the well-known doggerel verso: ‘ I hope that each of us may 
he as good and as hapjiy as the other could wish, and that the 
Iiictiire, the dcliglitful picture which each of us bears in his 
l.>r(‘a.st of the other, may bo as like the truth as possible.’ 

“ Por this is only as it should he. [ do hope you do not 
tliink of me as an ideal iHU'sonagc, for this would bo a sbocking 
error, though f know my name must be W'rittcn in your lieart 
with pretty lines and tender colouring. You may be sure that 
your name holds the same place in my lu'art, though my 
talents as a jiainter are not so groat, and 1 am very often 
inclined to use black ink, and, in certain unfortimate moments 
to jmint everything that I see before me — persons, angels, 
men and devils — l ather dark and unattractive. It still remaiilis 
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' a fact that nobody is so good as lie appears in the eyes of those 
‘ who love him. But it is inwisoly on this account that good- 
ness may act as a spur : for vve do not wish those wlu) like us 
most to 1)0 disappointed in ns. 

“But tlioro is another reason for tliis loving decoption, and 
that is our great distance from each other. You got only 
fragtnontH of my life before yon, and those fragments are niy 
letters. And letters, as evidonco of an oxalteil moment, aro 
prone to throw a transfiguring light upon him who writes 
them — that is to say, when they do not deal with money 
matters. And that is the reason why in the holidays you 
express your astoiiislimont that I am not muirly so good and 
kind as you had pictured mo. 'J’lus is indeed sad, hut ! have 
explained it to you psychologically. 

“Now as to the practical applicatioji of tliese wrarisomo 
words of iiiiiie : iny dear Lizzie, I fool particularly fond of you 
to-day, and my ono wish is that neithtT you should he deceived 
in me nor I in you. We are somewhat severe judge's of each 
other, for every tiling unpleasant that either of us Imars about ibo 
other tends to siioil the jiicture eacli bears in his soul.” . . . 

“ 12th July. On tlie afternoon of your hirtliday, whicli you 
must have celebrated by a large girls’ party, I com[) 08 ed for 
the first time this year. And I did so witli such energi'tic 
vigour that I soon liuishod the work. As your birthday must 
have been the stimulus for this composition it follows very 
naturally that it shouKI 1x5 dedicated to you. It is a song 
conceived in the most extreme hhiturist style. It contains a 
natural cry and other ingredients of latent foolishness. It is 
based upon a poem that I wrote as a Lower I‘'ifth Form boy, in 
Gorenzen of all places in the world. A lishuniiaid yearning 
for her lover — coila Iv Hujet f ” 

The luilf year, from thc' April to the autumn of LSlJo, 
was a most remarkable one for my brother’s inner (I(?velnp- 
meiit. During tl»is period, be freed himself from many 
ideas and points of vi(5W wdiicli had formerly govi nuxl liim, 
and to his joyful suiprise diseovc'ied in himself a gniat 
critical faculty xvhich ho tlioiiglit would bo b(5st (mijiloyed 
in philology. About this lie WTites as follows : 

“What 1 longed for was a counterweight to the changeful 
and unrestful nature of my tastes hitherto ; 1 yearned for a 
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scioncc which could be pursued with cold reflection, with logical 
coolness and steady work, and with results that would not 
loach one’s soul. All this I thought 1 should find in philology, 
and the first prerequisites to its study are the very things 
which a pu))il of ?fort«a has ready to hand, in this school 
philological exercises are periodically set, such, for instance, as 
critical coniinentaries of certain choruses in Sophocles or 
A(ischylus. In addition to this, one of the special advantages 
(>f I’forta, which is of particular value to the future philologist, 
is that among the pupils themselves a wide and strenuous 
reading of (Jreek and Itoman classics is considered the thing; 
hut the most fortiniate point of all is the fact that I there 
came in contact with teachers of philology from whose 
personality I was able to form some opinion of their science. 
Jf at that time I had had masters of the typo which is 
met with in Grammar Schools, narrow-soulcd, cold-blooded 
precisians, who know nothing of science save its loarn(^d dust, 

I slioulil have thrust far from me the thought of over belonging 
to a scientific body servf3d l)y such hopeless wretches. In 
rforta, however, I had before my eyes such philologists as 
Steiuhart, Keil, Corsson. Peter, men whose outlook was free, 
wIjo had a brtieziness about them, and wlio to a certain extent 
imparted even tlieir tastes to me. Thus it came al)Out that even 
during my last two years at Pforta T was busily engaged on two 
original philological works. In the first 1 wished to examine the 
sagas on the Ostrogedh King, Krmanarich, in all their ramifi- 
cations and frcmi their various sources (Jordajies, Kdda, etc.), 
hi the other J tried to give an account of a particular form of 
Greek tyranny — that which existed in Megara. It is the custom 
(11 leaving Pforta to present the school with some kind of 
wriitoii memoiitu; it was with tliis end in view that I prepared 
the second essay, wliicli in my hands soon became a psycho- 
logical study of TTioogiiis of ilcgara.. 

When after six years’ stialy at Pforta i had bidden that 
severe hut useful instructi'ess farewell I \Mmt to Bonn. It was 
hero that I first realised to my great surprise how exceedingly 
well instructed, yet how badly educated, a pupil of such a royal 
school is when lie goes to the University. He has thought 
out a good deal for liimself and yet he lacks the skill to express 
these llioughts. He has not yet experienced any of the culti- 
vating influences of woman’s society ; he fancies he knows life 
from books and from traditional hearsay, and yet everything 
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appears to him strange and unpleasant. This is what I felt 
at Bonn. The moans to which T had recourse in order to 
mitigate this evil state of affairs were not perhaps all of them 
carefully chosen : and vexations, iinj^loasant intorcourse, and 
obligations carelessly undertaken inado this first year of 
University life very burdensome to me/’ 

Professor Thioul Eichf or gives a very hnpi>y and concise 
account of the reasons wliieh really made, student life ever 
more and more difficult for Fritz : 

“ At first Niotzscho joyfully entorod into all the students* 
waj'B. IIo joined their convivialiti<is and took juirt in their 
duels. But the man whose lioarL oven in those days lay 
solely in spiritual things, who would liavo loved above all to 
read (Iroek Tragedies with his friend Dtmsson or to listen to 
Schumann’s Faust music, who carrit'd a wreatli to the com« 
posc3r’s grave and himself wrote sumo Manfred music, and was 
in consequence of all this regarded as a friMik by th(3 n st of the 
students, could not fail in the course of lime to feed himself a 
stranger among liis comrades (^Letters, V., 1>8). It was in this 
spirit that lie wrote to (lersdoriT, who just at this time was 
going through the same conflict at (iottingen : * One lias 
already lost a good deal when one has lost one’s moral 
indignation at the ba<l things wliich d}i,ily (»ccur in om/s circle. 
Idiis is more particularly true of drink and <lrunkenness, and 
also of disrespect and scorn of other men and other opinions ’ 
(Letters, 1., Il5). And how deep was the gulf which separated 
him from those wlio were inferior h) him in cliaracUa*, hut un- 
forlunaiely not in numbers and other advantages - his hdlow 
students -- the following account given by Deussen in his 
Memoirs will prove. Nietzsche once paid a visit to Cologne 
by himself and was shown over the city by a servant. IFe 
asked the man to take him to a restaurant ; liis guide, howevur, 
misunderstanding his request, took him to a house of ill fame, 
‘Suddenly,’ said Nietzsche to Deussen, ‘I found myself sur- 
rounded by half a dozen creatures in tinsel and gauze who 
gazed at me expectantly. For a moment I Btoo<l absolutely 
dumbfounded in front of them ; then, as if driven by instinct, 
I went to the piano as to the only thing with a soul in the 
whole company and struck one or two chords. The music 
quickened my limbs and in an instant 1 was out in the open ’ 
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(DeuBsen’B Hrinnenmffeu p. 24). The fact that such sensitive* 
iiesH of Houl and BinglenesH of aim and interest mast have led' 
to a hrjiuch with a Stiid(',ntH’ Association, in which, os in all 
Hucli bodies, baser elements wore mingled with those of a 
higher nature, is obvious enough.” 

My brother uryed reform and, in so doing, set such a 
high and seven staiulard of moral dismands, that the 
majority of las fellow students revolted against this 
aiTogant and discoiuicrtiug young comrade. It must not 
bo thought, however, that the Franconia was particularly 
wild. On th(i contrary, its high moral tone had been 
praisiid by others ; but my brother r(?ally expected too 
much. 

It was not to the fighting and fencing that he objected ; 
on th(! contrar)', ho rather favemred these pastimes, as he 
did all tluj arts of chivalry. To this day his acquaint- 
ances stilt sj)oak of the amusing and unconventional way 
in wdiie-h ho invoh'ed himself in his first duel. When he 
f('lt that he had grown suftieiontly dexterous in the use of 
the sword to challenge someone to fight Avith him, ho w'ent 
one day for aAA-alk Avith a emtain Ilerr I)., who belonged to 
an association Avhich Avas on duelling ti'rms with the Fran- 
conia. It suddenly struck Fritz what a clever and pleasant 
adversary this man AAmuld be, and turning to him in a 
friendly and courteous manner ho said : “ You are a man 
after my own heart, could we not have a duel together? 
liOt us AA'aivo all the usual jmeliminaries.” The other 
felloAv agreed in the most obliging W'^ay, hut is said to have 
aftei'Avards given to his friends a A'ory comical description 
of his sui’jirise at this incident. 

Th(‘ cireumstanee wliich above all 'iroused my brother’s 
wrath Avus the detestable “ beer materialism ” with which 
he met on all sides, and OAving to these early experiences in 
llonn he for over retained a very deep dislike to smoking, 
drinking, aiid the Avhole of so-called “ beer conviviality." 
lie gaA'e expression to the bitterness of his feelings in a 
retrospect of his first year as a student, which he 'wrote at 
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the end of August, I860, from Nuumburg to his new friend 
Mushacke in Bonn ; 

“ You will, perhaps, be able to understiinil tluil 1 cannot think 
of Bonn save with unpleasant feelings. Tho vicissitudes and 
experiences I had there are still, it is true, loo fresh in my 
mind, and the hitter husk of the j)resent and of reality forbids 
me to have any joy in the kernel. 1 hope that some day at 
any rate I shall he able to look hack upon this year from the 
standpoint of memory cheerfully, as a necessary link in tho 
chain of my development. For the inoniont this is not possible. 
I feel that in many resimcts I have squandered this lasriod 
most shamefully, and my membership of the Association, to 
tell the honest truth, strikes me as a Jtiti.r pax, especially as 
regards the last summer term. It made mo transgress my 
principle, not to conform to institutions or individuals longer 
than it took mo to learn what they were like. 

“Such things bring their own punishment with them. 1 
am very cross with myself, and this feeling has somewhat 
spoilt my summer for mo, and oven disturbed my objective 
judgment of the Association. 1 am not a hoart-and-soid 
supporter of the Franconia, and I can well imagine a more 
attractive body. 1 regard its political judgment as very 
inferior, and depending merely on a few heads. With respeset 
to its attitude to tho outside world, 1 consider it both plebeian 
and revolting. As I have not hold my tongms concerning my 
unfavourable opinions about it, I have somewhat spoiUid my 
position among its members. 

“At this point, ray dear friend,! must think gratefully of 
you. How often have I not lost in your company, and in your 
company alone, that vexatious spirit which was so habitual to mo 
at Bonn ! That is why the pleasant ])icturc!s of my happy 
times there will always bo asssociated in my mind with you. 

“At bottom, too, I must also express myself dissatishod with 
my studies, although 1 hold tho Association largely responsible 
for this, because it thwarted my beautiful plans. 1 have only 
just learnt how restful and uplifting it is for a man to ))o 
continually at work on some profound task. I so seldom 
experienced this pleasure at Bonn. I cannot help looking 
with scorn upon tho work I did in the Bonn <biy8. There was 
a composition for the Gustavus Adolf us Club, another for an 
Association evening, and yet another for the I’rofos..ior. 
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Atrocious ! I blush when I think of the drivel ! Every one 
of the thinj^a I wrote in my Grammar School days was totter 
than these. 

“ As regards lectures, with the exception of one or two things, 
1 learnt iiothiiig. I am thankful to Springer for certain joys 
he gave me, and 1 niiglit also be grateful to Ilitschl, if I had 
used him industriously. But on the whole I am not dissatisfied 
in this respect. I believe a good deal in self-development — 
and how easy it is to he fixed for ever by men like liitschl, or 
actually uprooted — and planted, perhaps, 2 >reci 8 ely on roads 
which lie at some distance from one*s real nature. 

“ 'I’he fact that I have gone along way towards understanding 
myself 1 regard as tlie greatest blessing of this year. And 
also the gaining of one friend who is heartily synipatlietie to 
me is not to he undorratod.*’ 

Tluj voxalioji wdiieli he felt about this wasted year was 
not mitigated till long afterwards; for, two 3 "ears later, 
he d(\s<*ribes his departure from Bonn in very gloomy 
language : 

“ I left Bonn like, a fugitive ; and when at midniglit I stood 
on the (|uay of the Uhim^, accompanied by my friend Mushacke, 
and waifijd for the steamer from Cologm?, 1 did not feel the 
slightest twinge at leaving a [dace so beautiful, a countryside 
so (lourisliing, and a luuid of young companions, Gn the 
contrjuw, it was precisely the}" W'ho w^ere driving me thence. 
T do ]i()t wisli to begin to judge them unjustly, as I have often 
done. I was still too timidly wrai)ped up in myself, and I had 
not the strength to ])lay an indei)ende.nt j)art amid all the 
influences wliich surrounded me then. Everything obtruded 
itself iii)on mo, and I could not succeed in dominating my 
environ uieut. At first I tried to conform to the conventions, 
and to become wliat is called a full-fledged student. As, 
however, 1 failed ever more and more in this endeavour, and 
as the touch of ])oelry which seemed to hang over this life had 
vn-nislied as far as I u as concerned, and I realised clearly the 
coarse, riulistino spirit, reared in this excess of drinking, of 
rowdyism and running into debt, whispers of revolt began to 
sound ill iiiy heart. I withdrew from these empty pleasures, 
and with ever greater affection turned to those peaceful joys to 
bo found in Nature or in the study of Art, with some sympa- 
thetic companion ; for every day I felt a greater stranger in 
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these circles, althoagh to escape them was not yet possible. 
In addition to all this I began to feel persistent rheumatic 
pains, and I was also weighed down by tlie realisation that I 
had done nothing for science, little for life, and had only 
acquired a host of debts. The steamer came and bore me 
away. I remained on the bridge in the damp wet night, and 
as I watched the little lights which lined the river bank at 
Bonn slowly disappear, ever^^ thing conduced to give me the 
impression of llight.” 

In spite of his irregularities the P’raneoiiia had given 
him an honourable send off with a hand. But Fritz 
regarded it as his duty not to fiouceal from his old Associa- 
tion his real opinion of it. On the 20th Ofdobc'r, iHGo, he 
sent back his sash, with the accompanying note : 

“ To Thk Students’ Association, 'J’uk Franconia. 

“I beg to inform the Association, the Franconia, that I 
herewith return it my sash, and in so doing send in my resig- 
nation. By this I do not mean to imply that I ccaso from 
valuing the principle of the Association. All I would frankly 
declare is that its present features are not very pleasing to 
me. This may be in part my own fault ; in aiiy case it has 
proved a great effort for me to endure my membership over 
the year. Nevertheless I regarded it as a duty to become 
acquainted with the Society, and now that no narrow bonds 
unite mo with it I hid it a hearty farewell. 

“ May the Franconia soon grow out of that stage of develop- 
ment at which it now stands, and may it ever claim high- 
minded moral men for its members. 

“ Friedrich Nietzsche.” 

Tlio Association was indignant at this letter, and crossed 
my brother’s name from its .annuls. And thus his fii'st 
year as a student ended in a somewhat melancholy fashion. 
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My brother spent his lonj; vacation from the University 
with us at Naumburtf. lie cured the rheumatism con- 
Iracttul at iionn, and gradually developed a better frame of 
mind, so that he was able to look forward to his new 
acadeini(! life with a cheerful and hopeful spirit. As he 
had suffered so much in llonn from the effects of uncomfort- 
able lodgings, 1 proposed at first that we should all move 
to Leipzig. Fritz was delighted at the idea, but our dear 
motlier not only feared the move and all the difiieulth^s it 
involved, but also thought that it was better for a son t») 
get aecustoincd to depending on himself. It was of course 
Eitsiild’s transfiir from Bonn to Leipzig that led Fritz to 
choose this University. Luring the great dispute between 
the two Professors, Ritschl and Jahn, at Bonn, Fritz had 
not shown himself in the least a blind partisan ; for he 
had a great personal respect for Jahn, who had been very 
friendly to him ; but, ivhethcr Eilsehl was right or wrong 
in this (juarrel, ray brother considered him by far the more 
distinguished man of the two. 

Before he went to I^eipzig he spent a fortnight in Berlin 
with the parents of his excellent friend Musbacke, and in 
later years he often thought of the beautiful c.Kcursions he 
raailo from this city, especially to such places as Potsdam 
and Sans Souci. 

Thus his sojoum in Leipzig began under very diflierent 
auspices from those of his last days in Bonn, and if his ac- 
qauiutance with Schopenhauer’s principal work at first 
seduced him to the cause of pessimism, it was, in his case, 
after all only that kind of youthful pessimism which my 
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brother afterwards declared one might well allow oneself 
if one were young and full of courage and strength. lie 
wrote an exhaustive description of the two Leipzig years 
1865 — 1867 in the autumn of the latter year, and the 
small book which contained this account was only saved 
from the flames by earnest entreaty on my pait. 

“ I reached the Berlin station at Leipzig with luy friend 
Mushacke on the 17th October, 1865. Wo first of all wandered 
about in the centre of the city quite aimlessly, and r(qoicod at 
the sight of the lofty houses, the lively streets and the activity 
everywhere. Then we adjourned for a little rest about mid- 
day to the lieisse Restaurant (in tho Klostor Gasse) and thought 
things quite tolerable, although the atmosphere was not free 
from black-rcd-aud-gold * youths. It was on this occasion 
that I fii'st read the newspaper at midday, which became a 
custom with mo from that time forward. But that morning 
all we did was to note down the various advertisements of 
respectable or comfortable rooms with bedchambers, ('.tc. 
Then we set out, up and down streets and stairs, to view tho 
commodious apartments advertised, and found them generally 
extremely uninviting. What smells would moot us, and what 
opinions some people held of our standard of cleanliness ! 
Suffice it to say that we very .soon became annoyed and 
suspicious, and that it was only with some hesitation that wo 
followed an old curiosity shop man who had rooms to let which 
seemed likely to suit us. Wo were already beginning to think 
tho way too long and complained of feeling tired, when he led 
us into a small side street called the Blumon Gasse, when! ho 
stopped, took us through a house into a small garden, and from 
there into a neighbouring building, where he showed us a 
small room adjoining a little sleeping box, which gave one a 
pleasant impression of retirement and seemed admiiably 
suited for the shelter of a scholar. We agreed to terms, and 
my address became No. 4, Blumeii Gasse, c/o the antiquarian, 
Ilerr Rohn. My friend Mushacke found diggings in the house 
next door. As we remarked later, I certainly had tho best of 
the bargain over the choice of the rooms, .yter our business 
had been despatched on that day we went to a noighlK)uring 
cafe and, in spite of the inclement autumnal weather, w'e sat in 
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thfl open and drank our afternoon cup of chocolate, while our 
hearts heat expectantly at the thought of all that would enter 
our lives in this new homo. 

“ On the following day I announced myself to the Academic 
Hoard. It happened to be a day on which the University was 
holding some sort of celebration and conferring Doctor’s 
Degrees — the day on which, one hundred years previously, 
Goethe had entered his name in the register. I cannot say 
how delightfully stimulated I felt by this coincidence ; it was 
clearly a good omen for my year in Leipzig, and the future 
certainly saw to it that its promise should be fulfilled. 
ILihnis, who was then Roctor, tried hard to make us fre.shmon, 
who formed a considerable number, understand that a genius 
oftciu chooses extraordinary paths to his goal, and that Gootho’s 
life as a student should not in any way be regarded by us as 
an example. We replied to this address of the rotund and 
active little man with covert smiles, and each of us as wo passed 
bis black-robed form extended our hands for the customary 
haud-shako. Later in the day wo received our papers. 

“ 'I'ho first pleasant event so far as I was concerned was the 
arrival of Ritschl, who landed safely at his destination. 
Academic etiquette required him to give an inaugural public 
lecture in the groat hall. Everybody was in a tremendous state 
of (ixciteuKuit at the appearance of the famous man whose 
behaviour in the affair at Bonn had brought his name into 
every paper and every home. ’I'hc hall was therefore packed 
to overflowing with members of the University, but large 
numbers of the townspeople, who were not in any way attached 
to tho academic body, stood in the background. Suddenly 
Kitscbl made his way into tho hall in his large felt slippers, 
though otherwise he was faultlessly attired in evening dress, 
with a vhite tie. He looked goodhumouredly and cheerfully 
into tho now world before him, and soon discovered faces which 
were not strange. While going from group to group in the 
back of tho halt he suddenly cried : ‘ Hullo ! there is Herr 
Nietzsche too ! ’ and he w’aved his hand gleefully at me. He 
soon had the whole circle of Bonn pupils around him, with 
whom he talked in the most animated way, and all the while 
the hall grew more and more crowded until at last the 
dignitaries of the University entered. As soon as he saw 
this he cheerfully and unceremoniously ascended the platform 
and delivered hia beautiful Latin address on the value and use 
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of philology, while his independent look, the energetics yontli- 
fulnesB of his language, the playful fire of his facial expres- 
sion provoked general astoiiishmont. I lieard a friendly old 
Saxon say afterwards : ‘ Bless me, wJiat a “ fire ” (he old man 
had ! ’ When ho delivered his first lecture in Lociuro 
Boom No. 1 the crowd was also o)>i)ro8sivt'ly groat, lie began 
his course by a lecture on Jischylus’s Tragedy 77o' Srven 
ayainnt Jlu hrs, the most important part of which I hoard 
and wrote down. 

“ I will now say a w'ord about my attendance of locturo.s. 
A significant circumstance in this connection is that 1 do not 
possess one single complete lecture note-hook, but only sad 
fragments- For this irregularity on my part I sometimes felt 
some anxiety and distress, hut very soon I was able to find a 
satisfactory explanation of it all. As a matter of fact what 
happened was this. I was not in Die hiast aitraeded by the 
matter of the greater part of ilio lectures. All lliai intnrestocl 
me was the form in which the BrofesHor conveyed liis wisdom. 
It was the method which fired my entlmsiasm ; for I realised 
how very little substantial knowledge is acquired at Uni- 
versities, and how these studies have, nevorUieh'.ss, the liighest 
importance attached to them everywhere. It thus heearnii 
clear to me that ih(3 principal and only e-tToctive ])oiHt was th(i 
method employed in treating a text, etc. Thus I limiiiul m ys(df 
to the observation of how men taught, and what method they 
employed to convoy a science to young minds. 1 persistently 
imagined myself in the position of a don, and from this 
standpoint conferred either my approval or my diHa[)p]oval 
upon the efforts of woll-know'n lecturers. 1'hus ] devotfid my 
enej’gies far more to discovering how one should teach, than 
to learning what is usually taught, at Universities. Meanwhile 
I was fortified by the consciousness that in the end I should 
not lack the knowledge I ’required, and wliich was demanded 
of a qualified scholar; for I depended for the acciuisition of 
this matter upon ui.> own particular nature, wliich know by 
means of individual work and a system of its own, how to 
garner all that was worth knowing- And hitluirto my (jxpe- 
riencel had only endorsed this self-confidence. The aim that 
lies before me is to become a really practical teacher and to be 
able to awaken the necessary reflection and self-examination 
in young people w'hicli enables them always to keep the why, 
the what, and the how, of then- science over before their eyes. 
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** No ono can fail to see that there is a philosophical strain 
in UiJH way of looking at things. The young man should 
first of all fall into the state of surprise which has been called 
TTuOos' Kttr' Onco fio has seen that life is a 

host of riddles he should consciously, and with a resigned 
s(iV(inty, confine liiinself to that which is knowable and, 
according to his faculties, select his ow'n subject from this vast 
field. I shall now ridate how I reached this standpoint. It 
is in this connection that the name of Schopenhauer will 
appear for the first time in these pages. Bad spirits 
and vexations of a person.al kind easily assume a general 
character with young men, especially if they are prone to 
SjwrK'oAta. At that time I stood absolutely alone, full of the 
most ])ainful oxperioiices and disappointments, without either 
help, timdarnental principles, ho 2 ies,or even pleasant memories. 
From morning to night my one aim w^as to make a fitting 
road for myself in life. To achieve this end I severed the last 
links that chained mo to my jiast at Bonn ; 1 tore the bond 
asunder which united me with the Association. In the 
delightful seclusion of my lodgings it became possible for me 
to gather myself together and, if I did happen to meet friends, 
they were always Miishacke and von Gersdorff, who for their 
])ari lived with similar ideas in their minds. Now let anyone 
try to imagine how the reading of Sclioi^enhauer’s masterpiece 
must have affected me in such circumstances. One day I 
came ticroRs tliis hook at old Uohn’s curiosity shoj), and taking 
it up very gingerly I turned over its pages. I know not what 
(lemon wliispered to me: ‘Take this book home with thee.* 
At all e\ents, contrary to my habit not to be hasty in my 
pLirchuso of books, I took it home. Once in my room I threw 
myself into the corner of the sofa with my booty, and began 
to allow that energetic and gloomy genius to work upon my 
mind. In this book, in which every line cried out renuncia- 
tion, denial, and resignation, I saw a mirror in which I espied 
the w^holo world, life and iny own mind depicted in frightful 
grandeur. In this volume the full celestial eye of art 
ga/.od at me ; here I saw illness and recovery, banishment 
and refuge, hell and heaven. The need of knowing myself, 
yea, even of gnawing at myself, forcibly seized me. Evidences 
of tliis sudden change are still to be found in the restless 
luelaiicholy of the leaves of my diary at that period, with all 
their useless self-reproach and their desperate gazing upwards 
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for recovery and for tho transformation of the wliole spirit of 
mankind. 13y drawing all my qualities and my aspirations 
before the forum of gloomy self-contempt t became bitter, un- 
just, and unbridled in my hatred of myself. 1 even ])ractised 
bodily penance ; for instance, I forced myself for a fortnight 
at a stretch to go to bed at 2 o’clock in the morning and to 
rise punctually at six. I became tho victim of nervous 
irritability, and who knows to what degree ray foolishness 
would have taken mo, if the very allnroments of life itself, of 
vanity, and the dhscipline of regular studies, had not stood in 
my way. 

“It was at this period that tho Philological Club was 
formed. One evening several of the old Bonn students, of 
whom I was one, were invited to Tiitschl’s house,. After dinner 
our host urged us warmly to consider the idea of founding 
a Philological Club. The ladies had just r«'tirod to the 
adjoining room. Nothing therefore nunainod to di.sturl) tlio 
outpourings of the vivacious little man, who had a good deal to 
say from experience about the effectiveness and tho inihu'ncoof 
such clubs. Tlie thought took root in four of us • that is to 
say, Wisser, lloscher, Arnold and myself. W'o dis(!UH.sed tho 
matter among our friends and invihul those wo stdected to 
meet us one evening at tho ‘ Deutsche Bierstube ’ to consider 
the foundation of the Clul). A wec'k later we held our first 
regular meeting. We got through tho first year without a 
President, and always elected a chairman at tho beginning of 
each meeting. Oh, what excited, uncontrolled debutos wo used 
to have ! In the midst of tho general uproar, liow diflicult it 
was to rescue anything which might be called the o])inion of 
the assembly ! It was on the IBth January, 1860, that I gave 
my first lecture there, and that in a way I made ray dihut in 
the idiilological world. I had announced that I would speak 
in the Lion Bestaurant in the Nikolai Strasso on the htst 
edition of the Poems of Theognis. There in the vaulted room, 
once I had overcome my first feelings of shyness, I was able to 
let myself go with force and emphasis, and succeeded so far 
that my friends expressed the greatest respect for wliat they 
had heard. Wonderfully refreshed, I returned home very 
late to write bitter words in )uy diary, and do as rnucli as 
I could to wipe my gratified vanity from the tablet of my 
consciousness. 

“ This success gave me courage to take my work just as it 
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was, in folio, and written over in the margin with endless 
notes, to Kitschl one afternoon, and in the presence of Wilhelm 
Dindorf, I shyly handed him the manuscript. I afterwards 
learnt how unpleasant and disagreeable such unsolicited contri- 
butions wore to Uitschl, Suffice it to say, he accepted the 
work, probably because Dindorf was present ; and a few days 
later he summoned me. He looked at me thoughtfully for a 
while and asked me to be seated. ‘ For what purpose,’ he 
asked, ‘have you done this work?* I replied wdth the first 
tliought that came into my head — that, as the basis of a lecture 
d(^liv(3rnd at our Club, it had already fulfilled its object. He 
then enquired my age, how long I had been a University 
student, etc., and when I had answered all these questions, he 
(liiclared that never before had he had any similar work — so 
severe in method and sure in construction — handed to him by 
a student of the tliird term, Tliereupon he urged mo most 
strongly to re-write tlie lecture in the form of a small book 
and proinisotl me his help in i)roviding me with some material. 
After this iny self-esteem soared with me into the clouds. In 
th(i afternoon T toolc a walk with my friends to Golilis ; the 
weather was beautiful and sunny and my heart overflowed 
with happiness. At last, when we wore in the inn drinking 
our eofloo and eating our cakes, I could no longer restrain 
myself, and told iiiy astonished, but absolutely unenvious 
friends, what had happened to me. For some time I went 
about quite bewildered ; this was the period in which I was 
horn again to tlic calling of a philologist, for 1 anticipated 
the glory which was to be won l)y me in this walk of life. 

“ From the day on wliich Ritschl formed such a favourable 
opinion of my papers, I became much more closely related with 
him. I went twice almost every week to see him at lunch- 
time, and on every occasion found him ready to indulge in 
serious or frivolous conversation. As a rule he sat in his 
arm-chair and had the KohiiHchc Zeituug before him, which, 
togetluu* with the Bonnev Zeitung^ he had long been accus- 
tomed to read. As a rule, amid the vast medley of papers 
there stood a glass of red wine. When he was at work, 
ho always used a seat which he had upholstered himself 
by cutting off the embroidery from a cushion he had had given 
him, and nailing it on to a wooden stool that had no back to it. 
In his talks he showed no restraint ; his anger with his friends, 
his discouteiiteduess with existing conditions, the faults of the 
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University and the eccentricities of tlie Professors — everything 
fell from his lips : so that in this respect, at least, his nature 
was certainly the reverse of a diplomatist's. lie likewise poted 
fun at himself, at his elementary idea of managing his affairs, 
and woidd tell, for instance, how formerly ho had been in the 
habit of concealing the money ho receivc'd, in notes of ten, 
twenty, fifty or a hundred thalers, in books, so as to be able to 
enjoy the surprise of their discovery later on. The fact that 
at limes extraordinary complications would arise through the 
loan of books, and that many a poor student was astonished 
bj' what ho thought to be a gift, for which it would be scarcely 
tactful to offer anj' thanks all this we were told hy Frau 
Eitschl, while Hitschl himself, with a shamefaced expression, 
would be obliged to confirm all she said. A.s a matter of 
fact his eagerness to help others was simply splendid ; and 
for this rea.son many young philologists, in addition to being 
indebted to him for their advance in scientific knowledge, also 
felt themselves bound to him intimately and personally by a 
debt of gratitud('. It is truo that bo greatly over-estimated 
his special subject, and therefore showed some disajiproval of 
philologists apiiroaching philosophy tf»o closely. On the other 
hand ho tried to make his pupils do useful work as soon as 
possible, and thereby often wont very near to over-stimulating 
the productive talents of one or two of them. In addition to 
this he was absolutely i're(! from any scientific dogma, and was 
never more upset than when people showed an umpialified and 
uncritical adherence to his results.” 

Ill spite of Schoi)Ciihaucv’.s influence tliore is .a v('iy 
cheerful spirit prevalent in those tkjU'S, which was certainly 
the principal result of my hrotlu'r’s sojourn at Loiiwig. 
Still it must not bo forgotttm that this desmipt ion of liis 
exporiencos was only written down after the close of his 
time at Leipzig, when the feelings of his first period of 
Schopenhauer disciplcship had pcrhai)S somewhat toned 
doxvn. I remember that in tin* autumn of J8fio he had 
behaved in a most tragic manner, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that his diary, 'J'hr. Hook of (Joiileinplalions, 
which has already been mentioned, was destroyed by him 
when he wrote the above descriptions in 1807. The cover 
of the book alone survived. In November and December 
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1 Sdo, his 1(^1 tors were full of Schopenhauorian pessimism, and 
he o\ (*ii sought to convert us to the doctrine ; for instance, 
lie wrote iu a letter of Gth November, 1865, as follows ; - 

“ Wo have once more fallen into the rut of our daily tasks, 
Ihon^dits, troubles and recreations; how important the day 
HcemK to mo now and what a number of things are decided or 
have to be decided in the narrow chamber of the brain ! Do 
you really take so light-heartedly this contradictory existence, 
in which nothing is clear save the fact that all is obscure? It 
ahva 3 ^s seems to me that j-^ou get over all this bj’’ joking about 
it. Or am I mistaken ? ITow happy 3*011 must be if I see 
aright. ‘ Do thy duty ! * Very well, my friends, I do perform 
my duty, or I strive to do so, Imt whither does it lead ? And 
supposing I fulfil my duty satisfactorily in every way, is the 
beast of burden tiigher than man because it performs more 
dutifully that which is demanded of it ? Has one paid enough 
albiution to one’s manliood if one satisfies the demands which 
are made upon it by the circumstances in which one is born? 
What power is it, pray, that bids us bo determined by our 
(invironmont ? 

IJut what if we refuse to do this, what if we are resolved to 
consider ourselves and to force men to acknowledge us just as 
we arc — what then ? What is it that we desire now ? Wore 
it the thing to carve for oneself the most tolerable form of 
existence pc'ssihle ? Dear friends, therci are two roads : either 
wo accustom ourselves to be as narrow as may be, and to turn 
the light of our wits as low as possible, and tlien seek 
riches and to live on tlie pleasures of the world; or we know 
that life is miserable, we know that we are the slaves of life 
the more we enjo 3 ^ it, and so we discard the goods of this 
wcn-ld, practises abstinence, are mean towards ourselves and 
loving to all others — siinpl 3 ’ because we pity our cc nirades 
in misery in short we live according to the strict precepts 
of primitive Christianit 3 % not of the modern sugary and 
formless Christianity. Christianity does not allow itself to 
be ‘ taken up,’ either cn jtaasant or because it happens to 
be the fashion. 

“ And does life then become bearable? Certainly, because 
its burden every day becomes less heavy and because no fetters 
bind us any longer to it. It is endurable because it may be 
renounced without an 3 * pain.” 
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At first we gathered from this letter that his gloomy 
mood had been induced by the disappearance of his box of 
books and manuscripts, for we kuew nothing Hum of his 
reading of Schopenhauer. But the mood persisted ('vcui 
after the recovery of the important box, ami tlicrefon! our 
mother forbade any such gloomy cinstolary discussions in 
the future, and told him that it would be bi'tlor if he 
related some of his experiences. For our dear mother e.onhl 
write the most beautiful letters about all she diil, and wished 
us to do the same. In Bonn, Fritz had certainly complied 
with this wish of hers, but during his tiim^ in Is-ipzig, when 
he used to see us very often, he thought such letters wt-n; 
superiiuous. My Frcmch govenuiss always used to say 
that 1 was a little and wlieu Fritz came f(»r his 

Christmas Iiolidays J maintained a sombn* mien, and 
indulged in all sorts of profound observations coiuiorning 
the difficulties and obscurities of existence. Fritz did not 
know what to make of tlxis, and raciki'd his brain to 
try to discover what had really taken jdace AVdum, 
however, he learnt that it was all Hie result of his admoni- 
tions to take life seriously, h(! confessed to me that he would 
be ever so much better pleased if 1 Wfmld stay as 1 used to 
be as “ our laughs together were such a boon to him.” 
After that we really had very enjoyahh' (Mivistmas 
holidays. Indeed b’ritz’s elou<ls almost disaiipc^arcd, and 
he really had ample grounds for being happy and con- 
tented — as he himself shows in his diary. Of (ionise 
at intervals there w'ere always less cheerful moiiKints 
when philological work did not go smoothly, and wlien 
he believed that Ititsdil, on whose good will he relit.'d 
so much, was a little vexed by his refusal to (‘liter liis 
class, or when his friend Deussen caused him annoy- 
ance by deciding in accordance with liis parents’ wishes 
to study theology instead of philology, a sciimce for 
which Fritz thought him better titled, liis sensitive- 
ness made him susceptible to any attacks on his ideals, 
and made him feel it very deeply when he had ollended 
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worthy people by his tactlessness. Speaking of his friends, 
ho says : 

“ I immodiatelj' think of HhfTer, who continually tormented 
and teased our two acquaintances Romundt and Wisser — so 
much HO that he won the hostility of the one and the friend- 
ship of the other. He was a talented man from whom Nature 
had withhedd all sense of proportion ; he pursued the liberal 
arts, more particularly music, with eagerness, was a skilful 
translator of h’rench, and as he was very wealthy, calmly 
foresaw the time when he would swim up the stream of literary 
life. Wo were alwiiys at loggerheads about musical matters, 
especially concerning Wagner, about whom we never ceased 
disputing and pouring forth our venom on each other. Now, 
somewhat late in the day, I must admit that his musical tastes 
were much more healthily developed than my own. But, at 
that time, I was unable to see this and very often suffered by 
the llatness of his contradictions. In fact he easily hurt 
people’s feelings by his unceremonious manner. Once, for 
instance, when we wore visiting some mutual friends, Huffer, 
who had thrown his heavy person into a chair, exclaimed 
when the logs of it cracked beneath the imnsual weight, ‘ Oh ! 
this chair is not kosher’- a remark which was obviously very 
offensive to our hostess, who was a converted Jewess. Very 
much the same thing happened on one occasion when we were 
in the dross circle of the Leipzig 'rheatre, and were talking 
gaily about a singer who had made her first appearance the 
day before. Wo praised her singing and deplored her extra- 
ordinarily ugly features all the more, and Huffer in loud and 
forcible tones described the latter with all manner of imagery. 
What wore our feelings, however, when a lady three feet in 
front of us turned quietly round and showed her face- - that 
same extraordinarily ugly face - to its public decriers ! Grieved 
at having gratuitously wounded anybody, we did not naprove 
miitters when, after the performance, we sent her a bouquet 
with the inscription ‘ These roses to the nightingale ! ’ ” 

My brotlior’s inmost uaiure developed in the freest way 
possible during his stay in Leipzig. Ho no longer felt, as 
he liad in Bonn, the desire to bo a thorough-going student — 
a thing for which he had small aptitude; he was not 
obliged now to conform to the regulations of any asso- 
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elation — regulations which seemed to him both unpleasant 
and plebeian ; nor was ho required to defend his severe 
moral principles against his scornful fellow students, nor 
shyly to conceal his real nature ; hut could at last exercises 
that influence over his environment which he had always 
desired to have, but for which he liad been unable to 
find an opportiinity in llonn. 

Although lie often came over to us from LeipTiig, citlier 
alone or witli friends, tiach time that he spent his holidays 
with us in Nauniburg we had more or less of a surprise at 
the remarkabh! manner in which he had de.veloi)ed mean- 
while, and at tins groat plans concerning his work with 
which he returned every time to liis home. For instance, 
at Easter, ISCtJ, he was assiduously engaged upon turn- 
ing liis studies of Theognis into a small hook. During 
these holidays, which w’crti full of occupation, lie wrote to 
Ihiroii von Gorsdorff : 

“Three things aro my consolations — rare consolations!- - 
my Kchoponliauer, Hchuuiann’s music, and, lastly, solitary 
walks. Yesterday a heavy storm hung in the sky, and I 
hastened towards a neighbouring hill, called Leusch (maybe 
you can explain the word to me). At the summit I found a 
hut and a man, who, watched by his son, was killing two kids. 
The storm broke in all its power, discharging thunder and 
hail, and 1 felt inexpressibly well and full of zest, and I'ealised 
with wonderful clearness that to understand Nature one must 
go to her as I had just done, as a refuge from all worries and 
oppressions. What was man to me then with his restless 
will? What mattered to me the eternal ‘Thou shalt’ and 
‘ Thou shalt not ’ ? How different are lightning, storm and 
hail ; free powers without ethics ! How happy they are, how 
strong they are — pure w'ill without the troubles of the 
intellect.” 

The autumn of 1 805 was one of very great interest to 
him, owing to all kinds of literary, musical, and political 
events, foremost among which was the war between Prussia 
and Austria, which drew him into the atmosphere of politics 
and made him once more an enthusiastic Prussian. “ Who 
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would not b(! proud to be a Prussian in those days ? As 
may well be imagined, the student associations wore on the 
side of the Liberals during the hostilities, but thi.' ottitudo 
was mor(5 or loss disavowed owing to the e.Ktraordinary 
turn of events in the war of 18GG. As a inatioi o? fact 
Fritz might at that time very easily have lone more than 
remain a “ more dummy,” as he calh'd it, in all those great 
movements. Twice he offered himselt to the authoialii'S, 
aid altlioiigli, when examined, la was dei nired to be 
thoi'O ighly liealtliy, ho was refused regret owing to 
j.iS fixei'xdvi*. sliori-siglii(M.i<'.>s. He v.*./, (< ’''e*'ev. r, have 

been piiti' i 1o servo as a soldier and to pro - 1 .It.- Jic 
seal ol war. Jn iVluy, IhOO, he ^ a letter to us .'ixn 

follows 

“ Grcnt all oiir fncndH u iivh\y 
For 1110, alouo out hero ; 

And if our dear old sur you rioo, 

Toll them that J may :«hortJ ' 1 k^ 

A Prussian Greniidier.’' 

‘‘One who is I{ea;'V poi: "-a. 

Nfvortlndess it would have been very him to 

be w -n lied from his studies. It was]»rot ' 

of Sadowa that he wrote his wii - on 'h' ■ ' r <1 

l!h<’ti(ischrs Mnscm)i. Leipzig was oceiif’'*-! by h 
I’russians, and my brother gave tue most e" eg desei ' 
tionofthe toAvu in its Prussian garh. ;<nd ' the. se 
up)»ositi(m of tlu' Saxon Philistine. 

Despite these warlike events, music and r-eievee, t'ul 
above all the stage, played, as they always »’ I, ,i great p. . 
in Leijizig affairs. Fritz wa.s a met.dii,!- oi th. i 

Choral Society, which in those days - to giv( i*. oiidev- 
fully beautiful concerts. Jtnriiu- la ixious weel oi 
A\ar, in M’hich Dresden closed tin ’ rs of all its then , ts 
owing to the lack of audieiiei-s. He h*' itaabe ..scl;''--" J 
in tliemost e.iithusiastie manner by *' •'! houses at .^..ipzig. 
and that city forgot all about tin g.a.ily d ,i pre-.-.t 
bcuoath the spell of this eiidianting artsie, oneher 
simply raved about tier, and wia'ti-a ’oejutifid. ijille 
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of original poems and compositions in her honour. This 
volume has, unfortunately, not been recovered to this day. 

Much to his regret, he had only a very slight personal 
acquaintance with her, and this fact he deplored, more par- 
ticularly as it would have been very easy for him to have 
seen her frequently, sinee she was staying wth a family, 
the members of which we called uncle, aunt and cousins, 
though we were not related to them in any way. Fritz, 
however, had not called on tliem at the proper time, and 
had thus failed to make himself at home with them as a 
sort of relative. It now pained him deeply that the most 
he could do was to pay a hasty visit there in order to secure 
an invitation whilst this charming creature was still in the 
house. Fritz was honestly in love with Hodwig Raabo, and 
Maximillian Harden is quite right when he says that she 
fulfilled the ideal of womanhood which my brother admired 
throughout the whole of his life. It was only necessary 
to hear him describe the piece “ Sie hat ihr Hen entdeckt ” 
(She has discovered her heart) and to see how he repre- 
sented her in it with ravished eyes in order to know how 
he also had discovered his heart. 

Leipzig enjoyed other and even higher theatrical amuse- 
ments in the summer of 1866. My brother saw the artiste 
Seebaoh once more in a series of her best parts, and was 
deeply moved by her great art. It was hard for him to 
tear himself away from Leipzig, and not by any means only 
on account of the libraries there, which were essential to 
him in his philological work. At last, however, a grue- 
some guest made its home for a while in the city. Cholera, 
which had spread over the other parts of Saxony and 
Thmingia and reached even Naumburg, entered Leipzig. 
Only a few watering places, such as Kosen, remained 
untainted, and my mother and brother therefore went 
thither for the midsummer holidays, while I paid a visit to 
relatives in the Voigtland. My brother retained dreadful 
memories of the cholera. He declared that he had twice 
been attacked by the epidemic, and that on both occa- 
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sions lie had cured himself only by continually drinking hot 
water and inducing heavy perspiration. One night which 
he spent in the same house with a cholera corpse remained 
indelibly aud gruesomely stamped upon his memory. 

He employed his stay during the autumn in Kbsen in 
active work, in which he found the library at Pforta of 
great use. The Leipzig University opened its doors rather 
late, for the authorities had thought it desirable to wait 
for the cholera epidemic to subside. Fritz looked forward 
to his lovely plans for the new term with a cheerful heart, 
and UTote to Mushacke as follows : 

“ This winter (186G — 1867) we shall do all we possibly can. 
Abovo all, we are thinking of giving a special impetus to our 
riiilological Club, so that, like a ball, it may roll forward over 
other terms, through which wo, its founders, will not be able 
to accompany it. Our aim will be to form a union of all 
the really strenuous philologists of Leipzig. With this object 
in view we have decided to elect twelve extraordinary mem- 
bers, and I, for my part, have a large number of I’forta 
fellows particularly in view. My next lecture will treat of ‘ A 
Theory Concerning Interpolations in the Tragedians.’ I have 
also arranged an evening with Bomundt and two Pforta 
fellows, who are all three in the philological moulting stage, on 
which we shall road iEschylus’ Chncphme together, and if 
lioHsiblo KpiuKfii, We know from personal experience how 
hard it is to endure this period, when we become aware of the 
endlessness of our study and the momentary lack of success 
attending our labours. Maybe we shall be able to give each 
other mutual support. 

“Finally, I may tell you that, with the majority of the 
more serious members of our club, I am also a member of 
Bitschl’s society, so that these two institutions now go almost 
hand-in-hand together. In Bitschl's society we shall read 
the Thesnwphoriazusa, to which I am looking forward with 
great joy.’’ 

The month of Janxuiry, 1867, brought us a sad loss. 
Our dear Aunt Rosalie, who, as my brother had often said, 
came next to his mother aud sister in his affections and 
reverence, was taken from us. She was always most 
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devotedly concerned about our welfare, and had to some 
extent soiiglit to replace our father, her belovc'd brother 
Ludwig, in our midst. But wlmt sbo did above all was to 
keep alive and to maintain the family tradition, so that in 
this respect, as my brother rightly declared, her loss was 
irreparable. This was the first time that wo experienced, 
with our full consciousness developed, the days of sorrow 
at the death of a beloved and intimate relative, and this 
loss therefore made the most profound imprt'ssiou on us both. 
She Avas quite ready to die, and it was truly touching to see 
how happy she was until th(( last in the thought that, as wo 
wore her next-of-kin, wo shoidd bo the gainers. “ Now 
Fritz can pursue his academic career,” sho said at last, with 
an affecting brightness in her eyes, after a jirolonginl 
silence, jxist before sho died. “ Oh, auntie dear ! ” I cried, 
with deep aff(;ction, “ Fritz would not mind being an 
ordinary school teacher if only you could remain with 
us ! ” “ Ah ! you are good children,” she said lovingly, 

“ but God knows best.” 

Sho was very much concenied about my brother’s 
religious and philosophical views, but always contidently 
declared that ho would be certain to find tho right road 
soon. Sho made him promise, however, never to impart 
his })hilosophical views to me, or at least only when 1 was 
older and more capable of judging for myself. Fritz kept 
this promise, but suffered a good deal from not being 
able to pour tho whole torrent of his enthusiasm for 
Schopenhauer into my breast, and particularly during tho 
year 1867 — 1868, which he spent in Naumburg, he com- 
plained very often that ho had no one with whom ho 
coidd discuss his most important affairs. 

He gave four important lectures in his Philological 
Club : 

1. The latest edition of the Poems of Thcognis. 

2. Tho biographical sources of Suidas. 

3. The irwoKfs of Aristotle’s works. 

4. The poetical contests of Euboea. 

M 2 
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fn c^oniieotioTj w ith lliis lie writes : 

‘‘ These themes constitute approximately my principal 
sahjects of study. Incidentally T must point out that I wrote 
the Fnntrii Lacrfii as a background to the third lecture. 
From the first 1 began the study of this subject purely from 
inclination, and as early as my first term in Leipzig I began 
collecting a fair amount of material for it. I also talked a 
good deal to llitschl about it, with the result that one day he 
asked me very mysteriously whether I would undertake an 
impiiry into the Fovten Laniii provided I received a 
certain stimulus from another direction. For a long time 
1 puzzled over the meaning of these words, until by a sudden 
ins])iration I began to feel certain that the next theme to be 
pn)})osed by the University for a prize essay would be this 
V(jry subjeiit. On the morning when the subject of the theme 
was iiuhlislied, T hurried to Kintschy and eagerly snatched 
at a copy of the l,ripzi(jer NnvhnchUni : as I expoebid, my eye 
fell on the words ‘Do Fontihus Laorlii.' During the time 
that followed, I was occupied almost day and night with the 
prohl(uns appertaining to this subject ; combination followed 
combination, until finall}’, in the Christmas holidays, which 
1 employed to make a recapitulation of all the results I had 
attained hitherto, I suddenly realised that a certain relation 
existed between the question of Huidas and Laertius. The 
evening on which this idea occurred to me, I marvelled at the 
curious fact that I should have been led, as it were by some 
sure instinct, to mak(3 my way as an investigator first through 
the sources of Suidas and then through those of Laertius, so 
as suddenly to get the key to both questions in my liand. The 
more quickly and oiiergotically I pressed my scheme forward 
from day to day, the more difficult it became for me to make 
up my mind to work out my results. Time pressed ever more 
threateningly, and yet the lovely months of the siimuter passed 
away in the most pleasant enjoyment in the company of my 
friend liohde ; indeed, fresh scientific interests even began to 
occupy my mind and force me to prolonged reflection. The 
most important of these was the question of Homer, towards 
which I had sailed under full canvas in my last lecture to my 
Club. Finally, when I had not an hour to spare, I sat down 
to my Laertius essay, and wrote my results down as simply 
and as clearly as possible. The terrible Slst of July, 1867, 
dawned ; I drove my spurs into my steed with all my might, 
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and got so far that on tho evening of that day, at ton o'clock, 
I was able to run round to Rohde in the dark and rainy night 
with ray completed manuscript. I found my friend ready, 
waiting for me, and with wine and glasses pi'epared for my 
refreshment.” 

Ilis last year ( 1866 — 1867 ) in Leipzig was certainly tho 
most enjoyable of all for my brother. How often has he 
not told mo of wonderful fairy-like rowing }»arti('S up the 
river to ConucAvitz, of splendid evenings at the (Hub 
with his companions Roscher, llomundt, Wiiidiseh, and 
Kleinpaul ; but aboA'c all of Ids intercourse with llolidi*, 
Avith Avhom in his last yc'iir in Leipzig he had contracted a 
deep friendship. On many points they did not agree at 
all : “ As soon, however, as tho conversation sunk 
into tho depths, their discordant opirdons subsided and 
complete and quiet harmony resounded.” It Avas 
delightful to hear my brother and Kohdo speak of tlndr 
Leipzig rcminisconcos in later years, llohde (jould 
imitate the Ticijizig dialect so eomicnlly in tlu' midst of 
his poetical descriptions that lie made us die- of laught(3r. 
'I’ho tAVO friends did a lot of riding and j)islol shooting in 
those days. 'I’liey had taken riding lessons at llerr llic'ler’s 
School, Avhich stood exactly oj)posito Kitscld’s (Ioll('ge. 
In later years a young scholar told me Iioav profoundly 
Nietzsche and Kohde had impressed their h'llow-students 
in those days. When they entoi’cd Uitschl’s (V)lleg(5, 
beaming Avith intellect, health and youthful sjiirits, dressc'd 
for riding and Avith their stocks in their hands, they Avere 
stared at with open-eyed wonder “ as two young gods.” 
All Avho remember tins period recollect Nietzsche as a 
wonderful young man, and do not fail to refer to a 
certain aiistcrc chastity about him Avhich always made 
Rohde compare him Avith the magniticent youths whom 
Adalbert Stifter depicts so sympathetically. Twenty-three, 
years later, in a letter to Overbeck, Rolnh; said that 
Nietzsche at that time seemed to him “ a sphiudid man 
and a new revelation of humanity ! ” 
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As soon as the prize essay was delivered, my brother 
arranged a holiday tour with Rohde into the Bohmer "Wald, 
where they had all kinds of romantic and amusing 
experiences. One or two notes about the journey are still 
extant, as well as all kinds of comic quotations from the 
Visitors’ Books at the various places of interest. I shall 
only give one example of these, which Rohde said after- 
wards had been written by my brother and which was 
aimed at him (Rohde), because he had felt a great admiration 
for two charming young ladies belonging to a party of 
extremely unsympathetic fellow-travellers : 

" In the Bible .stands the order 
That wo all iniiRt love our neighbour. 

Yet you Holy Book distorters 

Only love your neighbours' daughterB ! ” 

Jlc concluded the tour by a visit to Meiningen, Avherc 
the “Musicians of the Future” were holding a musical 
festival for four days. “ The Abbe Liszt presided ; this 
school has plunged passionsitely into Schopenhauer; a 
symphonic conq)osition by Hans von Billow, called Xtr- 
runa, was provided with a programme containing a 
number of quotations from Schojicnhauer. The music, 
however, was horrible. Uii the other hand, Taszt, in one 
of his own sacred compositions, had struck the character 
of the Indian Nirvana to perfection, more jiarticularly in 
his ‘ heati sunt qiii,’ etc.” 

When ho returned to Naumburg we spent an extra- 
ordinarily jolly time during the last weeks of the summer, 
at the end of which my brother straightway threw himself 
into anew' philosophical theme “ Concerning the apocryphal 
writings of Hcmocritus.” This essay was intended to form 
one of a cycle of couniositions by Ritschl’s special Leipzig 
pupils, which was to be presented to him as a testimonial ; 
but, as Fritz wrote to Baron von Gcrsdorlf, “Fate 
intervened.” 



CHAPTER XII 

A year’s soldiering 

As T have already said, my brotlior had frequently 
applied to the army officials to serve, and on each occasion 
he had been found strong, healthy, and fit, though ho had 
been rejected owing to his extreme short-sightedness. He 
accordingly began to think that he would be exempt from 
military service. When, however, on the 30th September, 
1867, he set out in good spirits to the Philological Congress 
atllallc, on the Saalc, he met Colonel von Jagemann on the 
platform at the station. This officer, who was commanding 
a divison of the Fourth Horse Artillery, then stationed at 
Naumburg, informed him that a new regulation had just 
been passed, according to which young men who wore both 
healthy, and otherwise fit for services, would be compelled 
to enter the army if the number of tluur glasses did not 
exceed 8. Xow it happened that on the occasion of his 
last application in Naumburg, on the 26th September, 
Fritz had worn No. 8 glasses. This number was mucli too 
weak for his eyes, but the authorities had not examined 
his sight at all, but only, his pince-nez. And thus Fate 
intervened. He was suddenly declared fit for service,*, and 
was obliged to make up his mind to enter the army as soon 
as possible. He naturally wanted to servo in a University 
town. Von Jagemann accordingly advised him to proceed 
quietly on his journey to Hallo, and proijiiscd him that ho 
would in the meanwhile prepare a form, iu which ho would 
state that Fritz desired to serve in Berlin, owing to the 
nature of his studies, and that there was nothing to prevent 
him from doing so. With this certificate in his possession 
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my brother went to Berlin on 4th October, in order to 
present himself to one of the Guard Regiments. Unfortu- 
nately all these were full to ovorflowiug with volunteers, 
and it had been decided not to accept any more. He was 
therefore obliged to return to Naumbui'g in order to serve 
there, despite the fact that service in the Horse Artillery 
was very arduous. The only thing that induced him to 
take the step was the riding, which he had already practised 
in Leipzig, and enjoyed very much. 

'I’he contrast between his time in Leipzig, with its 
scientific and artistic joys, and its happy companionship 
with the friends whose leader he was, and the hard period 
of service in the Artillery, was terrible. I must confess 
that when in the early dawn I saw my brother, dressed in 
his drill clothes, go to his horse in the Artillery Barracks, 
I felt positively humiliated. As a matter of fact he only 
had to see to his horse himself for the first six weeks, 
after which lie was able to keep a servant, who saved him 
the most unpleasant side of his duties. My brother, how- 
ever, managed the change and the difficulties of the situa- 
tion with courage and humour, a fact which is brought 
out very vividly in a letter to Rohde. After having 
described his visit to the Bhilological Cfongress of Halle, 
he continues : 

“Daily, — yea, hourly, wo waited in Halle for good old 
llitschl’s arrival. Ho had promised to come, but was prevented 
by the bad weather. How we longed for his presence, more 
particularly I who owed him so much ! It is thanks to him 
tliat I am now in possession of the whole of the Illicit Judies 
Museum, without having done anything for it as yet, and con- 
strained, moreover, to tho absolute impossibility of doing 
anything for its Index for many a day to come. I did not 
apply the first few weeks after our return to this labour of 
duty, but worked in the most cheerful manner upon my essay 
on Democritus, which was destined to be written in lionorem 
Jiitscheli. Thus the draft, at all events, is ready, although in 
order to demonstrate carefully all my mad assertions, and to 
complete the construction of the whole, a lot still remains to 
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bo done — far too much, indeed, for one who in other directions 
is extremely busy. 

“ Now you will naturally enquire : if ho does not smoko, if 
he does not play, if he neither compiles an index, nor complotoa 
his essay on Democritus, nor makes rosearchos about Laertius 
and Suidas, what is he doing ? 

“ He is drilling. 

“ Yes, my dear friend, if over the spirit loads you early one 
morning — somewhere between five and six o’clock, to Nauni- 
burg, and accidentally guides your steps to nie: do not bo 
overcome by the spectacle which will present itself to your 
senses. Suddenly you will breathe the air of stables. In the 
dim light of a lantern you will perceive a few forms. Scraping, 
neighing and brushing will go on all round you, and in the 
midst of it all, in the habit of a stable hoy, actively engaged in 
removing unmentionable and undesirable matter from the 
place, or busy grooming a horse with a curry-comb — T shudder 
at the sight of this instrument — you will, upon my word, see 
myself. A few hours later you w'ill perceive tw’O horses galloping 
round the ring, not without riders, and one of these will look 
remarkably like your friend. He rides his fiery prancing 
steed, and hopes one day to be able to ride well, although, or 
rather precisely because, he rides for the present on a rug, 
with spurs and without stirrups, but without a riding whq). 
He was also compelled quickly to forgot all ho had learnt 
in the Leipzig Hiding School, and above all to acquire 
with all possible despatch a more certain and more regimental 
seat. At other times ho stands diligently and attentively 
beside a large gun, and fetches shells from the limber, or 
cleans out the barrel with a cleaning rod, or curries out 
minute calculations. But above all he has a good deal to 
learn. 

“ I assure you that my philosophy now has ample ojipor- 
tunities of being of practical service to mo. I have not for a 
moment felt depressed, but on the contrary I have often smiled 
as though 1 were living in a fairy tale. At times too when I am 
concealed beneath the belly of my steed I whisper, ‘ Hchopen- 
hauer,help!’ and when, exhausted and covered witliperspiration, 
I return home, 1 am refreshed by the sight of the picture 
which stands on my writing table, or I throw open the 
Parerga, which, together with Byron, is more sympathetic 
than ever to me.” 
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Meanwhile a great joy, about which he writes to Gers- 
dorff, was awaiting the young warrior : 

“ This summer, the last — that is to say, the second — which 
I have spent in Leipzig, kept me very busy. You know that 
I worked hard at the prize essay, Dc Fontibiia iMertii 
DiofjniiH. I have succeeded every bit as well as I hoped ; 
quite a number of excellent, and to some extent important — 
that is to say, important in our opinion — results have come of 
it, and finally the longed-for verdict of the Faculty has been 
jironounced. Will you allow me to quote you a few lines out 
of JUtaehVB judicium concerning it ? I am very pleased about 
it, because it will encourage me to continue along a road from 
which scepticism at times sorely tempted me to diverge. Well, 
then, after tlio mention of my name and my motto (yeVot ofov 
eiro-i) it proceeds: ‘ ita rem cgilut ordinia expectationi non tantum 
aatis/i ccrit, verum earn sxqyeraveril. Tanta enini in hac comtnen- 
tatime cum doctrina efontibus hauatce copia turn aani maturique 
jiidicii anbtililaa niitet, conjuucta ,-a cum probabili et diaaerendi 
pcrapicnitate etdicendi gemiina simplicitate, tit non ,nodo inaigniore 
laude scriptoria indolca et indmtria digiue videantur, sed plnrimum 
emolumenti in ipaaa litter as, jdiiloaophorum potissiminn Gnecormi 
hiatoriam et plenius et rccliua cognoaerndam, ex illius opera 
red undare exiatiinandumait,’ and this judgment was iironounced 
before the crowded hall. Unfortunately, I was not able to be 
present, and this was particularly 2iainful to me because the 
riiilological Club wished to give me, their Founder and Ex- 
I’residont, a symposium, at Simmer’s, to which dear old Bitschl 
had promised to come. 

Throughout tho whole of the winter Fritz endeavoured 
<0 combine his military service with his scientific work, but 
he gradually perceived that tho double task was almost 
impossible. To his friend llohde he complains : 

“ Miserable man, I say to myself, you have not two hours to 
spare in the whole day and even these you must sacrifice to 
Mars, who otherwise refuses to grant you your lieutenant’s 
commission. Ah, my dear friend, what a child of misfortune 
is a horse-artillery man when he has literary tastes into the 
bargain. Our old god of War loved young women, not 
shrivelled old Muses. A bombardier, who often enough in 
his baiTsck room sits upon a dirty stool meditating upon 
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Democritean problems, while his boots are being polished for 
him, is really a paradox, on whom the gods must look with 
scorn.” 

The work which he tried to do in spite of all this did 
not satisfy him. From the end of January to the end of 
February I was away from Naumburg, and when I 
returned I found my brother in a thoroughly miserable 
mood. Ho greatly missed the friends with whom he used 
to share his philosophical and philological studies ; for in 
accordance with the promise he had made to our deceased 
Aunt Rosalie, he could not discuss Schopenhauer with me. 
Wo therefore arranged that his friends should visit him 
either at Easter or Whitsuntide. “ If only the spring 
would come round ! ” he exclaimed with a sigh. 

In winter, service in the Horse Artillery is very arduous. 
Fritz fulfilled his duties, however, with great zeal, and 
on all sides,, from the captain and lieutenant down to the 
non-commissioned oflicers, one heard only praise of him. 
I would not dare swear that the praise of the non- 
commissioned officers wms quite impartial. Fritz always 
treated them to breakfast, a thing which very much warmed 
their hearts and prompted them to pay the gcnthiinan 
volunt<!er many a compliment, though sometimes in a 
rather comical manner. When, for insUince, one of thc'in 
was explaining for the hundredth time the construction of 
the gun to a bombardier, who had already served two 
years, he concluded with the following words: “You 
blockhead, you are really .too stupid for words, even the 
volunteer Nietzsche has already understood it.” As the 
non-commissioned officer added quickly, “ to whom 1 only 
explained it once,” it was rather a left-handed complimtmt. 

One evening, while my mother and I wore at a friend’s 
house, the lieutenant of my brother’s company came to us 
in a rather agitated frame of mind, and told us that Fritz 
had fainted twice during the hour of instruction. We 
hurried home and found him very ill and weak. Two 
days previously he had failed in attempting to mount his 
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horse (one of tlic most restive and fiery animals in the 
battery). He had given his chest a severe blow on the 
pommel of the saddle, and had felt a sharp twitching 
pain in his left side. Nevertheless he had quietly gone 
on riding, and had endured the increasing agony for two 
whole days. On the evening of the second day, however, 
ho had fallen down in those fainting fits, and on the following 
day ho lay tortured with the most terrible pains, with a 
high temperature, and could not oven move. The doctors 
declared that he had torn two muscles in his chest by the 
blow on th(5 saddle. In consequence of this the whole 
system of muscles and tissues was inflara(;d, and s(!rious 
suppuration sot in through the bleeding of the severed 
muscles. My brother suffered incredible torture, had to 
he heljied in rising and in lying down, and grew so 
W(‘ak that, when at last he did get up, he had to learn 
to walk again. 

Gradually his condition improved, his youthful strength 
overcame the illness, and with great eagoniess he plunged 
onc(i more into his manifold philological and other studies. 
He felt so hajjpy and strong that ho forgot the suppurating 
wound whi<li the accident had hdt behind. 

b’inally, however, it was discovered that tlu; wound 
would not close because the ribs tluuuselves liad been 
grazed by the. blow against the saddle. His military 
doctors began to feel rather uneasy, and had fears of an 
operation. They therefore advised my brother to go to 
the famous surgeon, Volkmann, of Halle, who, as a matter 
of fact, at first made a very unfavourable diagnosis of the 
wound. My brother then went to the brine baths of 
Wittekind, close to Halle, in order to place himself in 
Volkmaim’s hands. The licaling process was somewhat 
jiainful, but after three weeks of applications of iodine 
and of taking the waters, etc., the wound was healed 
without an operation becoming necessary. All that 
remained was a deep scar above the bone, whore the 
wound had been, which for five months had given my 
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brother such endless pain and us such gi’cat trouble. 
It was only afterwards that Volkmunn informed us that 
the suppuration had "oiui so far that he had at first 
feared it had attacked the lungs, in which case a recovery 
would have been out of the (piestiou. He congratulated 
my brother very lu^artily upon his thorough good health, 
and upon the excellence and purity of liis blood. It was 
only thanks to this that his dangerous wound had healed 
so well. Ilis stay at the brine baths of Wittekind had, 
even in respect of the people he met there, turned out 
exceedingly pleasant, and he retimicd very much 
refreshed from his visit. In the midst of his philological 
studies my brother was busy throughout the spring with 
plans for the future. As the next step to be taken 
was to got his Doctor’s Degree, he thought of using his 
work on Democritus for this purpose, as the testimonial 
to liitschl had fallen through. Those who were to join 
with him in this testimonial had devoted their work to 
other ends also. With regard to his Doctor’s thesis ho 
writes to Erwin Rohde: 

“ As a matter of fact both my essay on Democritus and that 
on Homer are too good for this purpose; that is to say, J 
should like to lay them by, so as to bo able to work them out 
at my leisure, a thing that I shall be able to do perhaps in tho 
Quartivr Laiiii ; but 1 should not care to spoil this beautiful 
material by tearing it to bits. Both these themes, moreover, 
are too long-winded and too German for a thesis. Now it 
happens that for some time I have had a philosophical scheme 
US K<t>\iC<t)v to write on the concept of the oi'ganic since the 
time of Kant), and I have indeed collected enough material for 
the task. On the whole, however, this theme does not suit the 
object in view, more particularly if one does not want to set 
to work in a more frivolous spirit than a butterfly. In the 
end, therefore, I shall have to treat a narrower, more definite, 
philological question.” 

The first notes of the philosophical essay, “Teleology 
since Kant,” with which my brother had been busy during 
the March and April after his illness, are still in existence. 
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It is possible that the stimulus to this work was derived by 
him from Albert Lange’s History of Materialism, which 
he read as soon as it appeared in 1860, and studied afresh 
in February, 1868. At that time he thought very highly 
of the work, and wrote to QersdorfE about it as follows : 
“It is a book which gives very much more than its title 
promises, and one can read it through again and again as 
a real treasure.” 

After taking his Doctor’s Degree, his idea was to become 
a Privat Dozent (fellow), a plan to which he sought to 
persuade even Erwin Kohde: 

“ By-lhe-bye, dear friend, let me implore you sincerely 
to keep your eyes fixed upon the thought of entering an 
academic career ; for some day, at all events, you will have to 
come to a sound resolution on this matter. It is not needful in 
our case to indulge in any anxious self-examination on this 
point. We must do it simply because we cannot do any- 
thing else, because we have no other fitting career before us, 
because, moreover, we have left the paths which might have 
led to other more useful posts, and because, finally, we have 
no other means of applying our accumulation of powers and 
opinions usefully to our fellow-creatures, save by this road. 
Lastly, we should not live only for ourselves. Let us, in our 
own way, see to it that young philologists are reared with the 
necessary scepticism, free from pedantry, and the over -valua- 
tion of their profession, and behave as genuine promoters of 
classical studies. Soyons de notre siccle, as the French say — 
a standpoint which no one forgets more easily than the skilled 
philologist.” 

My brother had a horror of “ those notorious State 
Examinations — that jading of the memory, of the powers of 
production, of individual development, — that instrument of 
a superannuated Government which ordains that everything 
should be levelled.” “I am quite convinced,” he writes in 
a letter to Eohde, “that I shall never pass this examination, 
because I shall never be able to do it. Therefore let us 
strike this also out of the programme of our ‘ music of the 
future ’ : surely it is not essential to our University career.” 
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At the beginning of August ho writes with the high 
spirits of a convalescent : “ To-day I am able to congratu- 
late both yourself and myself — you as the happy and. much 
admired winner in the academic race, myself as one who is 
at last convalescent and of whom the angels sing : 

“ ‘Quite rescued is that noble bone — 
llis rib— from evil’s way ; 

No longer does it strive alone 
To suppurate away.* ” 

He then tells his friend that they are both mai’ked out 
by Dame Fortune to bo Vrivat Dozenten in Kiel and Leipzig 
respectively, and are awaited in those cities; then hecontinues 
jokingly : “ But nothing must prevent us from spending a 
year together in Paris : after which each of us will be 
allowed to disseminate optional false doctrines, at optional 
Universities, to optional suckling souls.” lie regarded his 
student life as ended. Perhaps it would be as well at this 
point to look back at my brother’s University studies. From 
the evidence of his lecture note-books during the six terms 
constituting his life as a student, ho attended the following 
lectures: In Bonn, winter 1864 — 1805: Politics by Sybel, 
History of German Art by Springer, Michael Angelo’s Life 
and "Works by Springer, Plautus’ Miles (ilonosus by 
Eitschl, Church History by Kraft, The Gospel of St. John 
by Schlottmann. Summer, 1865 : General History of 
Philosophy by Schaarschmidt, Arclucology by Jahn, Latin 
Grammar by Eitschl, History of German Literature by 
Springer. In addition to these he attended Eitschl’ s 
courses on Philology, Jahn’s'on Archaeology, and Springei-’s 
on The History of Art. In Leipzig, winter 1865 — 1866 : 
Latin Epigraphy by Eitschl, History of Greek Tragedy 
and Introduction to -3ilschylus, The Seven Against Thebes 
by Eitschl, History of Greek Literature by Curtins, First 
Principles of Practical Politics as an Introduction to the 
Science of Statecraft and Law by Eoscher. Winter, 1866 
— 1867 : Greek Grammar by Curtius, Interpretation of the 
Fragments of the Greek Lyricists by Curtius, Greek 
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Palaeography by Tischendorff, Latin Grammar by Bitschl. 
Summer, 1867 : Latin Grammar by Bitschl. From 
the beginning of his second term at Leipzig he was 
a member of the Philological Class. It is quite possible 
that in addition to the above he attended other lectures, 
as some of liis lecture note-books may have gone astray. 
This at least is certain, that the most important part 
of his studies from the period of his Leipzig student 
days did not consist in his attendance at lecture but rather 
in his private work at home — work which he continued 
during his military service and more particularly during 
his illness after his severe accident. 

Fritz still had to take groat care of himself and could not 
think of resuming his military duties. Although he had 
really only completed five months training he was entered 
as having done liis military service on the 1st of April, 
and also received the rank of Lieutenant of Eeserve 
on condition that he served one month in the spring in 
order to acquire the necessary knowledge for command- 
ing a battery. At the close of his military year he 
allowed himself to be photographed in a more or less 
burlesque military attitude with a drawn sword in his hand, 
— an act which was later to lead to many a joke and many 
a misTindcrstanding. 

August, 18G8, brought the long expected visit of his 
friend Erwin Bohde. On the 8th October, looking back 
upon the whole year and especially this visit, my brother 
writes : — 

" Now that 1 have to look back upon a whole year so full of 
changes, a year packed with pleasant and unpleasant emotions, 
ascetic and eudsemonistic experiences, a year begun in the 
stable, continued on the sick bed, and completed with the 
servile work of an index ; now that I can count up the good 
moments, the beautiful hopes and the peaceful hours of 
reflection this year has brought, I think again with profound 
delight of the sensations of those refreshing days during 
which we were together in August.” 
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During the whole of September Fritz was busily engaged 
upon the Index, which I have already mentioned often 
enough, and which was to be made for the Sheinischrit 
Museum^ after twenty-four years of publication — ^a work 
which had been handed over to him through Eitschl’s re- 
commendation and in which he allowed me to have a share. 
"We used to grow so cheerful over the task, that people 
passing by our verandah can certainly never have imagined 
that we were engaged npon such scholarly and tedious 
work. 

Thus Fritz was able to bring this year of military service 
cheerfully, energetically and courageously to a close, though 
it had been a heavy twelve months during whicli his life had 
at one moment hung by a single hair. 13ut strangely 
enough this serious illness, despite its danger, had brought 
my brother a valuable present : six whole months of perfect 
liberty, during which he was thrown entirely upon his own 
resources without being influenced either by the University, 
its teachers, or its lectures, free from being obliged to 
squander his time cither on studies or in intercourse 
which was of no use to him, and imencumbcrcd by the 
oppressive military service, able to live for himself alone 
and his own special aspirations. How eagerly did ho now 
turn to philosophical problems and how soon was oven 
his philological work involuntarily given a philosophical 
background ! 

Can it bo that a man always has the experience which is 
typical of himself ? For, once again in my brother’s life, 
illness appears as the great liberator from an oppressive 
yoke, as the cruel and dangerous guide to “ Nietzsche 
with himself alone.” 


TJ(. 
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CHAPTER XIIT 


INT'LUF'T’JIS 

An important question which i" , suider the most 
different forms and in connection w. -- •. i(- most different 
men and books, in all that has been written about ny 
brother, is that concerning the personalities and litera- 
ture which exercised an influence over him during his 
youth, and later in life. This is certainly a question of the 
utmost subtlety, which it is (xticmcly difficult to answer, 
and which cannot be dealt, with exhaustively here. Who 
can tell accurately all tha.t has ever exert.is' d any influence 
or made an impression upon a young ' ' ■’ It is like 

frying to analyse the hurr-m body into vitts in order to 
discover accurat(ily what was the result o'" atmospheric, solar, 
or nutritive influence? i'i it, {ind to >refrom the 

exact extent of the individual energy for growth ; for it is 
all these things together that, iuivc cotxlov ed to : devidop- 
ment, the bloom, and the jtrosperity -..i ’he hoR u body. 
For a whole surging world of spirit utii influo . storms 
upon the fiery young spirit, more ptirticularU it is 

animated by a profound thirst for knowledge us was 
that of my brother, who hastened ‘.ovoirds lutse influences 
with open arms. He did not, however allow tiiem +o over- 
power him without showing some re-i a. ice ; he ie'4ed the 
spiritual tendencies of his age, and tPo-NO he selected and 
rejected ai*e certainly characteristic, as is also thi. d, e 
during which he allowed them to rule him, the strengtli 
with which they did so, and the precise period at which tho 
mature spirit threw off these trammels in order to seek its 
own individual path. 

Those who study my brother’s life carefully will be 
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surprised at the number of writers of the past and 
pi’osc'nt of whom he already had a very sound knowledge 
before his twentieth year, when he became a University 
I Lideiit. Prolessor Max lleiuze once expressed his iistonisli- 
« nt at the i cr extraordinary range of his infomia- 
o::- at that *■ ' ' re on earth did he find time to 

't y ' . . both came to the conclusion 

•' M' St uct division of time, and the 
. .1 .riv’cn him the chance of plunging so 

i.iu (dtifarious intorosts. But this left 

xpliiincd his perspicacity, and his judgnnuit with 

,.ard to the most remarkable and genei*ally unknown 

■ '»!sS which he found entirely of his own accord. It 

‘ • iild bo an intere'ding task to make a collection of the 

ofks for which iuy '‘v.dhor (to early in life iVK, the 
•rmost interest and reuti -.vith lussionato love, 'rtioso 
oivs were iny brothor.H iea< - ' • u.' "iut .dors, and out of 
! lh«Jso oloiU' ids li'. loriM"' t’- hich helped the 

i proud tree to . vr , 'i .^..-ognise as his 

■'■dily- ^fvbioi';. . ,1 talking about 

'I t. u .• ' K.i'i an influence upon 

li*- -"as " . . ; •••••the on this point, 

.f. ,<v„ aiv''*’; Ikiu'^ ■. m .i'-i-iaality. But what 

mc..<. 11 i •. '• . t .ij v si.y how much 1 was 

• 1.) r:;,y greui. prcdocc^^ jsh ai.il ccntcmponirics, there 

. . little icit over " It i<i later years my brother laid 

.. - oortUi... pr'U- tipun his own importance and 
. ’ny v.j I 6 treatment of certain problems, it was 
solf-br 'CO agaihst the malevolent misunder- 
.. 'oUow-countrymen. Moreover, from the 

•■' .i‘ his philosophy wo gather tliat it is not the 

■ • b 7 of the thought upon which he insists so much as 
' ; ' the effects of the union of an original personality with 
1 j.s thought. 

The strongest influences which camo into his life sprang 
from three different sources : first, the study of antiquity, 
in which connection the important part played by classical 

M 2 
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history and archseology in my brother’s development cannot 
be overrated ; secondly, Schopenhauer, of whom we have 
already heard; and finally Bichard Wagner, whom we 
shall mention for the first time in this chapter. 

The influence of antiquity — that is to say, of Hellenism 
— was the first to aficct him, and lasted the longest, and 
even when the values of ancient Borne took the front rank, 
his old yearning “which with the power of an instinct 
leads our souses and our desires like a charming fairy 
conductress to the Greeks ” remained with him. Certainly 
one of the most important starting points for my brother’s 
interest in psychological and scientific problems was his 
admiration for this wonderful people, the Greeks, who 
though so small in numbers were able to win the most 
prominent place in the history of intellect and of art. He 
tried to find the roots of the power which gave birth to 
Hellenism, and made it the ruler of our culture. In any 
case it was the love of Grecian antiquity which led him to 
philology, though he was able to adduce other subtle and 
convinciug reasons for the choice of this study. The most 
profound reason of all, however, was (as 1 know from many 
an intimate conversation with him) that philology was 
precisely the science which allowed him the most profound 
intercourse with the spirit of antiquity. But his sole 
object was the hope of ultimately obtaining a general 
view of the whole of it, and philology, with its excellent 
method, was to him only a means to an end. Thus it was 
always a painful experience to him to meet among his 
fellow students with any philological pedantry. In the 
spring of 1867 he writes to Baron von Gersdorff : “ It 
cannot be denied that the inspiring general view of 
antiquity is entirely absent in the majority of philo- 
logists because they stand too near the picture and 
examine a mere spot of paint instead of admiring, 
and, what is more, enjoying, the great outstanding 
features of the whole canvas. When, I ask, have we 
ever had, even for one moment, that pure joy in our 
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studies of antiquity of which we unfortunately so often 
talk?” 

In his attitude towards philology he very early showed 
independence. Encouraged by Eitschl, by his success 
in philological work, and by his lectures before his 
Philological Club, and spurred on by the general recog- 
nition he received, my brother, as we gather from all 
his notes on the subject, threw himself with tremen- 
dous zeal into the study of philology. Nevertheless, 
from the beginning of the year 18C6 to the autumn of 
1868 we find a host of notes which prove how sceptical 
was his attitude towards the whole of philogical study 
as it was then pursued; and we see how again and 
again he puts this question to himscK in his solitude : 
“ Are the present objects of philology worth all the lives 
and intellectual strength which are being applied to their 
pursuit ? ” The only answer all my brother’s capacities 
and aspirations could have given to this question would 
have been a flat negative. It is therefore almost touching 
to see what he made (nit of this dry science, how he 
extended it, how he deepened it and brought it into relation 
with infinitely lofty and griiat missions, in order to elevate it 
to some vital object, so that he himself could endure its 
study. For instance, he writes ; “In what does the fruit- 
fulness of philology lie, which can reconcile us to some 
extent to yield to it and become reconciled with the study 
of it ? Some seeds must certainly have sprouted from all 
the infinite industry and pains expended in its service ! It 
is fruitful wherever its study is concerned with general 
human problems. Thus its most glorious triumph is in 
the critical comparison of languages, if viewed from a 
philosophical point of view.” 

One might ask how my brother ever lighted upon 
philology at all, and why, despite all his doubts on the 
subject, he remained faithful to this study. I have already 
suggested that the deepest reason was certainly his prepos- 
session in favour of antiquity, while, as former chapters 
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have shown, the exceptionally perfect philological schooling 
provided by Pforta taught him so soon to master the instru- 
ment that philology lays in one’s hand, that he came to regard 
this science as a counter-agent to his thirst for universal 
knowledge. Henri Lichtenberger ’ very rightly says that : 

“ The chief one was beyond doubt the desire to be ‘ Master’ 
of a well-dchnod speciality. Nietzsche was well aware of the 
amount of danger that lay in the desire for universal culture 
lie came to understand early in life that if he acquired a 
superlicial knowledge of every science without having the 
courage to limit his curiosity, he would infallibly become a 
dilellaiite. Now, his scrupulous and conscientious nature 
could never bo satisfied with a heai) of incomplete and badly- 
digosted knowledge. From his early youth he felt an aversion 
— which continued to increase — from ‘ the representative of 
iriodern education,’ the journalist, ‘the literary man who is 
nothing, but rejn'esents almost everything, who plays the part 
of connoisseur, and who, in all modesty, sees that ho gets 
all that money, glory,' and honour that l)elong to the real con- 
noisseur.’ The knowledge he wished to acquire was the real, 
solid knowledge of the ‘ master ’ who, in a restricted sphere, 
arrives at definite results ; it was his ambition to become a 
good workman in some corner of the vast field of science. From 
this point of view philology attracted him by the rigour of its 
method, by the minuteness of its detailed researches, by that 
dryness and sterility which made it an unpopular subject with 
the great public. 

“What further pleased him in philology was that it was 
* out of season,’ ‘ nn-present ’ (unzeitjiemass) to use the expres- 
sion which he himself popularised. The vulgar mob usually 
reproaches the antiquary with losing his time in studying 
far-off things, something dead and useless, instead of giving 
his attention to questions of the day. Now, Nietzsche is 
grateful to philology, just because it is not a utilitarian science, 
but rather an occupation for aristocrats, mandarins of the 
spirit ; he is grateful to it because it exacts from its followers 
meditation, silence, judicious and patient slowness : all of 
which are unknown to the busy, hustling, superficial man of 
the present day.’’ 

1 See his 6oy?el of Superman, pp. 37, 38, 39 (translAted by J. M. Kennedy, 
T. N. Foulis).— T b. 
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Many years later when my brother had long given up 
his Philological Professorship he writes of it in warm 
acknowledgment : 

“Philology is that venerable art which exacts from its 
followers one thing above all — to step to one side, to leave 
themselves spare moments, to grow silent, to become slow — 
the leisurely art of the goldsmith and of the connoisseur 
applied to language ; an art which has nothing to do but carry 
out fine careful work, and attains nothing if not lento. For 
this very reason philology is now more desirable than ever 
before; for this very reason it is the highest attraction and 
incitement in an nge of * work ’ : that is to say, of haste, of 
unseemly and immoderate hurry-scurry, which is intent upon 
‘ getting things done’ at once, even every book, whether old or 
new. Philology itself, perhaps, will not get tilings done so 
hurriedly : it teaches how to read -leell : i.e., slowly, profoundly, 
with consideration for that which is to follow, and that which is 
past, with arritren pensees , — the mental doors ajar, with delicate 
fingers and'eyes.” 

I believe that my brother was most attached to philology 
when ho was a soldier in Naumburg, when it must to some 
extent have been a comfort to him in the midst of duties 
which lay so remote from his intellect. And when the 
joyful feeling of convalescence was combined with his 
return to philological study, my brother certainly believed 
himself that he was a philologist heart and soul. When, 
however, in the autumn of 1868 ho returned to Leipzig, 
which was then in the very vortex of philological activity, 
and found his friend Eohde very shabbily attacked, philolo- 
gists and philology struck him in a somewhat different 
light. Any disrespectful .treatment of his friends or of 
their intellectual work was more painful to him than if the 
attack had been levelled at him personally. In a letter to 
Eohde he says : 

“Now that I have once more seen the teeming brood of 
philologists of our day at close quarters, now that I have 
observed daily the whole of the mole-hill activity, and the 
animals with their cheek-pouches full, their eyes blinded. 
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rejoicing over the captured \7orm and shoeing absolute 
indifference to the true and the pressing problems of life ; now 
that I have seen these things not only in the young brood but 
in their elders as well, I become ever more clearly convinced 
that we two, if we wish to remain true to our genius, will not 
bo able to pursue our life task without many a conflict and 
many an obstacle. When the philologist and the man cannot 
be completely one, the whole tribe alx)vo mentioned gapes in 
wonder at the miracle ; it grows angry and finally scratches, 
growls and bites. You have an example of this in yourself. For 
I am quite certain on this point, that the trick you have been 
played was not directed particularly at your work but at your 
person ; and I also foster the definite hope very soon to have a 
foretaste of that which awaits me in this infernal atmosphere.” 

Up to that time, however, his superiors and fellow 
students at Leipzig had been very friendly to him. 
According to the testimony of Ritschl’s wife he had the 
general reputation of being as genial as he was clever, and 
in addition to this was regarded as an extraordinarily 
gifted philologist. 

Ilis attitude to Schopenhauer was Just as independent 
as his attitude to philology, although in tlio case of this 
idiilosopher tlicre was an extra element of personal feeling 
and admiration. Schopenhaiier was not a book for him, 
but a friend. He was already dead when my brother first 
learnt to know his work, otherwise he would have gone to 
him immediately to greet him as a friend and father ; for 
during the whole of his childhood and youth he had 
yearned for the paternal friend he had missed so bitterly 
through our father’s all too early death, and whose place 
our grandfather was only temporarily able to fill in 
his early years. And it was for this reason that he 
always sought to form a mental image of Schopenhauer 
the man, which was very different from the one his 
disciples had of him. “How can these shallow-pates, 
these watery intellects, know anything of Schopenhauer the 
man ! ” he often cried in indignation. 

Even during the period of his most whole-hearted 
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enthiiaiasm for Schopenhauer, he did not accept all his 
views without criticism. A fragment of a “criticism 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy ” is very important in 
this respect. As early as the autumn of tho year 1867 
his critical faculty was already secretly at work upon the 
doctrines of the revered philosopher, even though his 
respect forbade him to speak his views aloud. If the time 
at which these notes were written were not fixed beyond a 
doubt, nobody would ever have dreamt of attributing them 
to this early period during which he was apparently such 
an uncritical believer in his master ; but from internal 
evidence they would be placed in a later period, when he 
was beginning to grow estranged from Schopenhauer. In 
after years, when he wrote fresh prefaces to previously 
published works, my brother frequently refeired to those 
fundamental views and feelings which were only expressed 
later, and by so doing incurred the superficial reproach of 
ignorant critics that he ante-dated opinions of his later 
period by reading them into earlier works. Ilis manu- 
scripts in this and many other cases prove tho reverse. It 
is characteristic of my brother’s development, that almost 
all his ideas began to bo formed exceedingly early in life, 
though they found expression in his works only very much 
later, after they had for a long while lain concealed beneath 
floods of other interests or beneath delicate scruples. 

In order to understand iny^ brother in this respect it 
must be remembered that two natural bents, which gener- 
ally stand opposed to each other, wore united in him to 
form a beautiful harmony, namely, a wann poetical sensi- 
tive heart, inclined to reverence, and a sharp, critical ruth- 
less understanding ploughing only towards truth. But 
his warmness of heart preponderated and his almost painful 
scruples urged him in many respects to the most extreme 
reserve. 

In order to understand my brother and his relations 
with his friends it is necessary to bear these two tendencies 
of his in mind. Ho was not blind to the qualities of his 
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friends, but the word “ Friend ” was so holy in his eyes 
that in his letters to them, and in his attitude towards the 
outer world, the only thing he revealed was his transfigur- 
ing love ; for he would completely stifle all criticism, and 
only allow this to find expression when it was no longer 
possible to conceal his inner change. But, oh! what 
pain his warm, reverent heart had to suffer when his 
relentless love of Truth lifted the veil from his friends 
or his ideals — then his friendships often came to a 
sad end. 

On his return to Leipzig my brother absolutely refused 
to resume any of the tics of student life. The most 
dreadful feature of his existence there was the hotel 
cooking, which in those days must have been really shock- 
ing. Even in the year 1888 he writes : “ It was through 
the cooking in vogue at Leipzig, for instance, together 
with my first study of Schopenhauer (1865) that I 
earnestly renounced my ‘ Will to Live.’ To spoil one’s 
stomach by absorbing insufiicient nourishment — this 
problem seemed to my mind solved with admirable felicity 
by th(j above-mentioned cookery. ’ ’ In the holidays he always 
used to bring home fresh complaints about the uninviting 
food. After having spent a whole year in Naumburg with 
our dear mother (this was the longe.st period he had ever 
spent with us at home since his childhood) he felt he had 
become too pampered ever again to be able to endure hotel 
food, lie therefore engaged some rather luxurious rooms 
in the Lessing Strasse and boarded with the family of one 
of the Professors. At the end of October, 1868, he wrote 
to Erwin Eohde as follows : 

“I have come back to Leipzig with utterly different views 
and have completely doffed the garb of the student and all the 
life connected with it. A friendly spirit, through the medium 
of the excellent Windisch, helped me to find a home which, up 
to the present, satisfies my needs and prevents a relapse into 
student unrest, together with all the restaurant and theatre 
fever which it involves. My rooms are at the entrance of the 
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Lessing Strasse in a garden there ; they have a really charming 
and varied prospect and give me the pleasure of being able to 
sit within my own four walls of an evening and to warm 
myself at the brazier of philology.” 

This was indeed a great thing for Fritz, who formerly felt 
the desire of frittering away all his evenings at the theatre. 

Moreover, this winter he wished more than over before 
to bo a “ society man,” and therefore paid a number of 
calls. Above all, however, he (ioncontratod his attention 
upon preparing for his academic career, and tried to find 
out whether he really was suited to become a University 
lecturer. lie describes one of these attempts to his friend 
Eohdo as follows : 

“ The first lecture of our Philological Club this term was 
fixed to take place in the evening and I was courteously 
approached and asked whether I would undortako it. J who 
stand in need of opportunities for practice in academic work 
was only too glad to accept on the spot and was delighted on 
entering Zaspel’s to see a black mass of about forty i)eoplo. I 
had charged Romundt to keep an eye upon me so ns to bo 
able to tell me afterwards how the theatrical side, i.r, the 
delivery, voice, style and arrungeraent went, and what effect 
they had upon tlio audienc(!. I spoke quite extempore, and 
had only a very diminutive slip of paper to assist mo, and 
my subject, you must remember, was The Satires of Varro and 
Menipims the Cynic : and l)ehold every thing was koKu 
I shall be able to enter an academic career after all ! 

“I ought to tell you that until Easter I intend to go 
through with all the annoyances of hahilitation^ and at tlio 
same time to take my Doctor’s Degree. I shall he allowed to 
do this, all that is required being a special permit, as I have 
not the usual five years couVse behind me. Now the formality 
of habilitation and the work it entails are quite distinct ; but 
I think it only right that when I have thrown the fetters from 
my hands I should do some travelling about the world for the 
last time as a private person! Oh, dear friend, my feelings 
will be those of a bridegroom, joy and vexation mixed, humour, 
yipos airovboyiKoiov, Menippus.” 

' The formality through which the German graduate acf|uire9 the right of 
giving university lectures.-~TB. 
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As a matter of fact, although he does not admit it to 
Eohde, he often went to the theatre and to concerts, sub- 
scribed to many entertainments and at times wrote criticisms 
of concerts and lectures for the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitmg. About one of these concerts he wrote to Rohde 
at the end of October : 

“ This evening I was at the Euterpe Society, which has 
started its winter concerts, and I refreshed myself with the 
prelude to Tiirian nnd Isolde, as well as the overture to the 
Meistersinger. I cannot get myself to regard this music coldly 
and critically ; every tissue and every nerve vibrates in me, and 
for a long time I have not had such an enduring feeling of 
rapture as when listening to the last-mentioned overture, ^fy 
permanent seat as a subscriber is surrounded by critical spirits: 
immediately in front of me there sits Bernsdorff, the abomina- 
tion I have spoken to you about ; on my left Dr. Paul, the 
present hero of the Tageblatt ; two places to the right of mo is 
my friend Stede, who turns out critical opinions for BrendeVs 
Mmical Journal ; it is a thorny corner, and wheii wo four all 
shake our heads together, it means disaster.’’ 

It will readily bo understood that my brother, with 
his profound admiration for Richard Wagner, was very 
keen to become acquainted with the latter’s relatives in 
Leipzig. As early as the beginning of October he had 
written to Rohde from Naumburg : “ I have one woman 
more particularly in view, of whom wonderful things have 
been told me ; she is the wife of Professor Brockhaus and 
a sister of Richard Wagner’s, and my friend Windiseh, 
who has just called upon me, gave me a sui-prising account 
of her capacities. What pleases me about all this is that 
it confiims Schopenhauer’s theory of heredity. Wagner’s 
other sister, who was formerly an actress in Dresden, is 
also said to have been a very distinguished woman.” 

The circumstances of his first visit to the Brockhaus’s and 
the feeling he had on that occasion are described in a letter 
to his dear friend Rohde on- the 9th of November, 1868 : 

“ When I reached home yesterday I found a card addressed 
to me with this note upon it: ‘Do you wish to make the 
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acquaintance of Bichard Wagner? If so meet me at a quarter 
to four in the Theatre Gate, Windisch.’ This news I can assure 
you so turned my head, that I quite forgot what 1 was doing 
before it came, and was thoroughly bewildered. 

“ I naturally ran thither and found my friend, who gave mo 
a lot of fresh information. Wagner had come to Leipzig to his 
relatives in the strictest incognito ; the press had no inkling of 
his visit, and all Brockhaus’s servants were as dumb as graves 
in livery. Now Wagner’s sister Frau Brockhaus, that well- 
informed and clever woman, had introduced her brother to her 
friend Frau Bitschl, and on this occasion she was able proudly 
to boast of the friend to the brother and of the brother to 
the friend, the lucky creature ! Wagner played the Meister- 
lied, which you must know, to Frau Bitschl, and this good 
lady told him that she already knew the song very well, mca 
opera. Imagine Wagner’s joy and surprise ! And with the utmost 
readiness in the world he declared bis willingness to meet me 
incognito. I was to be invited on Friday evening. Windisch, 
however, explained that I was engaged by ray official duties 
and obligations ; Saturday afternoon was accordingly fixed. 
Windisch and I ran to the Brockhaus’s, found the ProfesBor’s 
family, but no Wagner, lie had just gone out with an enormous 
hat on his huge head. It was thus that 1 made the acquaintance 
of the excellent family and received a kind invitation for 
Sunday evening. 

“ On this day I felt as though I were in fairyland, and you 
must allow that in view of the inaccessibility of the great 
man, the circumstances leading up to this acquaintance were 
somewhat extraordinary. 

“ As I was under the impression that a large company of 
guests were likely to be there, I decided to dress very cere- 
moniously, and was glad that my tailor had promised me a new 
dress suit precisely for the Sunday in question. It was a 
beastly day with continual showors of rain and snow ; one 
shuddered at the thought of going out into the oi^on, and I was 
therefore very glad when little Boscher paid me a visit in the 
afternoon to tell me something about the Eleatics .... It was 
getting dark, the tailor did not turn up, and Boscher left me. 
I accompanied him, called on the tailor myself and found his 
minions busily engaged on my clothes, which they promised to 
send round in three-quarters of an hour. 

1 went home in a jolly mood, looked in at Kiutschy’s on the 
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way, read the Kleulderadatsch, and was particularly amused to 
find a paragraph saying that Wagner was in Switzerland and 
that a fine house was being built for him in Munich, while 1 
knew all the while that I was going to see him that evening 
and that the day before he had received a letter from the little 
monarch addressed to * The Great German Tone-poet, Bichard 
Wagner.’ 

“ But at home there was no tailor awaiting me, so 1 sat down 
to read the report of the Eudokia at my ease, but kept on 
being disturbed at intervals by a shrill sound which seemed to 
come from the distance. At last I felt certain that someone 
was standing at the old iron gate ; it was shut, as was also the 
door of the house. I shouted across the garden to the man to 
enter : but it was impossible to make oneself heard through the 
pouring rain. The whole house was disturbed, the door was 
ultimately opened for him, and an old man bearing a parcel 
was ushered in. It was half-past six ; time for me to dress and 
make ready, as I lived rather far from the centre of the town. 
It was all right, the man had my things. 1 tried them on, and 
they fitted. But what was this strange development ? The man 
actually presented me with a bill ! I took it politely ; but he 
declared that ho must be paid on delivery. I was surprised, 
and explained that I had nothing to do with him as the mere 
servant of my tailor, but that my dealings were with his master 
to whom I had given the order. The man grow ever more 
pressing as did also the time ; 1 snatched at the things and 
began to put them on. He snatched them too and did all he 
could to prevent me from dressing. What with violence on 
my part and violence on his there was soon a scene, and all the 
time I was fighting in my shirt, as I wished to get the new 
trousers on. 

“ At last, after a display of dignity, solemn threats, the 
utterance of curses on my tailor and his minions’ minion, and 
vows of vengeance, the little man vanishes with my clothes. 
End of the Second Act. I sat on my sofa and meditated while 
I contemplated a black coat and wondered whether it would be 
good enough for Bichard. 

“ Outside the rain was pouring. 

“It was a quarter past seven: I had promised to meet 
Windisch at half-past seven at the Theatre Cafe. I plunged 
into the dark and rainy night, in a beatific mood ; for happiness 
is favourable to everything, even the scene with the tailor’s 
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man had something tremendons, something oat of the way 
about it. 

“ At last we entered Frau Brockhaus’e exceedingly comfort- 
able drawing room. There was nobody there save the most 
intimate members of the family, Bichard and us two - 1 was 
introduced to Wagner and muttered a few respectful words to 
him ; he asked minute questions as to how I had become so 
well acquainted with his music, complained bitterly about the 
way all his operas were produced with the exception of the 
famous Munich performances, and made considerable fun of 
the conductors, who tried to encourage their orchestras in 
friendly tones as follows : ‘ Gentlemen, now lot it be a little 
more passionate ! Dear friends, just a trifle more passion, 
please ! * Wagner was very fond of imitating the Leipzig 
dialect. 

“ Now let me give you a brief account of what happened that 
evening ; really the joys experienced were of such a rare and 
stimulating nature that oven to-day I am not back in ray old 
humdrum existence again, but can think of nothing better to 
do than to* come to you, my dear friend, and tell you these 
wonderful tidings. Wagner played to us before and after 
supper, and got through every one of the more important 
passages of the McixtcrHinficr. lie imitated all the voices and 
was in very high spirits, lie is, by-the-bye, an extraordinarily 
active and fiery man. He speaks very quickly, shows con- 
siderable wit, and can make a private company of the sort 
assembled on that evening quite jolly. 1 managed to have a 
somewhat lengthy talk with him about Schopenhauer. Oh, 
you will understand what a joy it was for me to hear him 
speak with such indescribable warmth of our master, — what a 
lot he owed to him, how he was the only philosopher who had 
recognised the essence of music ! Then he inquired as to how 
the Professors were disposed towards him; laughed a good 
deal at the Philosophers’ Congress at Prague, and spoke of the 
‘ philosophical journeymen.’ Later on ho read me a piecu out 
of the autobiography he is now writing, a thoroughly amusing 
scene from his Leipzig student days which 1 still cannot think 
of without a laugh. He writes extraordinarily well and intel- 
lectually. At the close of the evening when we were both 
ready to go he shook my hand very warmly, and kindly asked 
me to visit him in order that we might have some musie and 
philosophy together. He also left it to me to make his music 
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known to his sister and his relations, a duty which I undertook 
very solemnly to fulfil. You will hear more about this when I 
have succeeded in looking at this evening more objectively 
and from a greater distance. For the time being, a hearty 
farewell and best wishes for your health.” 

In his personal acquaintance with Bichard Wagner my 
brother came under the strongest influence which was ever 
exercised over him. Ever since the publication of Billow’s 
piano arrangement of Tristan und Isolde, many years pre- 
viously, ho had been a passionate admirer of Wagner’s 
music, even though ho rejected Tannhduser, Lohengrin, 
and Die Walkiire, But when Wagner, the man, came 
before him with all the fascination of his strong will, 
ho felt at once that he was in the presence of a 
person who in his volitional power was of all his con- 
temporaries most like himself. My brother was the firat 
person who, with one enthusiastic impulse, loved both 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, and ho was ’the first of 
that band of young men, who now number so many, who 
write the two names side by side upon their banner. 
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When my brother had returned to Lo.ipzip; in the 
autumn of 1868 I began to read Schopenhauer’s works in 
secret, as I felt that I was old enough to do so. Although 
Fritz may not have intended it he had already indirectly 
prepared me for this study; nevertheless the greatphilosoi)lier 
exercised an enormous power over my inmost spiritual 
life. In him 1 found a philosoidiioal confirmation of tlie 
ideal which jn my early youth I had with psissionato 
religious feeling already conceived as my goal, i.e., personal 
salvation through renunciation and sacrifice for others. 
Now my feelings were stronger tlian ever, and I could not 
go far enough in this direction. When my brother ptiid us 
a short visit between autumn and Christmas, it struck him 
that my opinions on many subjects were v(*ry <iilTerent 
from what they had been ; but. he, was positively niovcid, 
when, in the days preceding ( liristmas, our dear mother 
being busy with preparations for the festival, I confidc'd 
my inmost feelings to him, as they reminded him so mucli 
of his own profound emotions when he had first learned to 
know Schopenhauer thi’ce years before. Of those sensa- 
tions of his, however, I knew nothing then, for at that 
time I had not seen his Leipzig Memoirs of the years 
1865 — 1867. His subsequent experience, however, led 
him to warn me against an excess of feeling in this matter, 
and to try and revive in me the happy mood which was in 
keeping with our youth. But this fresh basis to the 
feelings we had in common was a now bond which united 
us, although my brother understood perfectly well that, as 

T.N. o 
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a Christian, my understanding of Schopenhauer was very 
different from his ; for instance, I scarcely realised 
Schopenhauer’s atheism at all. 

Thus in spite of Schopenhauer these holidays were as 
pleasant and as happy as ever. Fritz’s visit to France 
gave rise to endless jokes and chaff.. But suddenly, at 
the end of the Christmas holidays, he was called to Leipzig. 
His departure was clothed in unusual mystery. He set off 
in great hasto and came hack in the evening with an 
extraordinary light in his eyes. Ho was quite changed 
after this excursion ; references to his Paris trip were 
no longer met with a cheerful smile, but at most with 
a deep sigh ; “ Oh, Lizzie, life is really hard ! ” I did 
not understand the reason of this, as only just lately he 
Ixad conlidod to me his happier view of life as com- 
pared with Schopenhauer’s pessimism. What then had 
happened ? Was Fritz hopelessly in love,, and had ho 
mot with difficulties about the betrothal ? “ What did 

you do in Leipzig?” I asked him one day with some 
caution. “ 1 went for a walk,” ho replied. “ Alone ? ” 
I inquired. “ Oh, Lizzie ! ” cried Fritz. “ What a poor 
joke ! Do you imagine I am going to get engaged ? God 
forbid ! ” 

No, in this direction there was little hope ; since Fritz 
had learnt to know and honour Schopenhauer he had often 
expressed most dreadful views against women, views which 
hdt me utterly amazed. As a matter of fact he did keep 
ratlior aloof from women, though he was full of the tenderest 
regard for them. Those extraordinary views of his, there- 
fore, seemed to be directed at a perfectly abstract being who 
had nothing whatever to do with us as a sex. The fact 
that he spoke of his highly honoured friend, Frau Ritschl, 
in terns of the higliest admiration was perfectly conceivable 
in connection with such a distinguished woman ; but even 
in other respects his really fervent reverence for women was 
not at all in keeping with a disciple of Schopenhauer. 
I well remember his anger when on one occasion some 
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one dared to express a doubt as to whether Hedwig 
Eaahe, who was worshipped by the people of Leipzig, and 
whom he himself adored at a distance as a “ fair angel,” 
was really and truly an angel in character and manner of 
life. 

At the beginning of January my brother returned to 
Leipzig and wrote to us in his usual strain, save for one 
wonder fulletter in which he sent us his New Year’s wishes, 
despite the fact that we had spent New Year’s Eve and the 
beginning of the New Year together. In this letter he 
even referred once or twice to his Paris trip. On the 2nd of 
February he came to Nauraburg for our motlior’s birthday. 
When the crowd of visitors began to arrive ho calh'd mo 
secretly into the dining-room. “ Lizzie, 3'ou can keep a 
secret, can’t you?” he began rather excitedly. “Of 
course, you know I can,” 1 replied, somciwhat hurt, for 
indeed, rathey than divulge one word of any (;onfi<leiico of 
his 1 should have allowed myself to be torn in pieces. 
“Well, thou, listen, I am to be made a Professor of 
Bale Universitj'.’’ “ Oh, Fritz, you must bo joking ! ” 
1 cried breathlessly, “ that is impossible ! ” J3ut no, 
it was quite possible. It was really true. I was 
bound to believe it. Fritz described the whole affair to 
mo later on. 

Dr. Wilhelm Vischer, the President of the Board at Bale, 
and the Head of the Education Department there, had read 
several articles written by Fritz and had formed a very 
favourable opinion of him. Of my bi’other’s works th<‘. 
following had beem printed in the Uheimschn Mmrniii : 
“ Concerning the history of the collected fragments of 
Theognis,’' “ Simonides’ Ode on Danae ” and the long essay 
“De Laertii Diogenis fontibus,” which ran through 
several numbers. When, therefore, a Professorship for 
Classical Philology became vacant in Bale, Vischer applied 
to Bitschl and inquired whether Herr Fr. Niotzsch(j, who 
impressed him as being the product of a very good school, 
would not be fit for the post. Ritschl summoned my 

o 2 
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brother to Leipzig, discussed the matter with him, and then 
wrote a very enthusiastic letter to Bale in which he did not 
conceal the fact that my brother had not yet taken his 
Doctor’s Degree, much less had ho been “ habilitated,” and 
added that he was at that very moment busy with both. 
From a later letter of Eitschl’s dated 11th January, 
1869, the following passage has kindly been put at my 
disposal : 

“ What more can 1 say ? The bulk of his studies lay in the 
direction of the history of Greek literature (the exegetic and 
critical treatment of authors naturally included), with per- 
haps special attention, as it seems to me, to the history of 
Greek philosophy. But I have not the slightest doubt that if 
practical demands had to be met, he would, with his great 
gifts, bo able to work up other departments of knowledge with 
conspicuous success. For he will always be able to do anything 
he wants to do.” 

As others wore applying for the post and had found 
supporters in Biilc, the matter lay in abeyance, and there 
was (!Oiisidt(rablo doubt for some time as to whether he 
would be appointed. On the day previous to my brother’s 
visit to us, ho had received a letter in whicdi everything 
seemed to be turning in his favour, but ho wished to 
announce the news of the negotiations to our mother only 
when the dt^finite engagement had been made, and that is 
why ho first confided in me alone. 

It seems to me, when I look back, as if in the year 
preceding 1870 a University Professor was a much more 
glorious being than he is to-day. All matters connected 
with the University and the quarrels between Professors then 
excited quite a different interest from what they do now, 
and were regarded even by the non-academic world as very 
important. A young University Professor was one of the 
favourite figures in novels : he was always noble and knew 
an infinite number of things, while he was always loved 
and worshipped in secret by the high-bom heroine. Of 
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course I had never doubted for an instant that my brother 
was an ideal man, but that he should now, before the 
whole world, have turned into oiio of the favourite figures 
of romance, and this at the age of twenty-four, strueb me 
as rather marvellous. The most incredible part of it all 
was, however, that Fritz seemed actually on the road to a 
brilliant career. None of us had dreamtof this being possible. 
In this respect he wasahvays cheerfully iuditferent, and this 
spirit was naturally infectious. Indcc'd, to be (piite honest, 
Fritz and I regarded the making of a career as something 
not quite respectable, as it seemed to us to be associated 
with a certain modicum of backbouelcssuess ; and now this 
kind of good fortune had come without Fritz’s having made 
the slightest effort to obtain it. The 2ud of February was 
always a jjarticularly pleasant memory to all three of us. 
Our dear mother had not the remotest idea Avhat to make 
of us. As, they say iu the old German children’s game 
“ We ate not, neither did we drink,” and Ave gave the most 
confused and cryptic replies to all (piestious. Fortunately, 
at the end of two days the solution of the problem arrived 
and Fritz sent us a visiting c>ird : 

Friedbich Nietzsche, 

Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Ihilc. 

(Stipend 3,000 francs.) 

Our dear mother’s joy and surprise defy description, and 
the fairy story grew more and more wonderful. Fvery- 
body (even the papers) were astonished at this Frolbssor of 
twenty-four. From all sides praise, honour, and appreciation 
resounded over Fritz, to such an extent indeed that be felt 
it was really too much of a good thing, and lie Avroti! quite 
angrily once : “ What, pray, is this marvel tliat lias 

happened ? Why, there is only one J^rofessor more iu the 
world, that’s all.” From the very first, in this matter of 
his calling, my brother had shown no vain joy and con- 
tentedness. “A great trick has biicn played upon me,” 
he wrote to Bohde, “ and our plans for Paris have been 
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blown into thin air. With them too have gone my faireet 
hopes.” And later on he writes : 

“ I Imve not told you anything of the first production of the 
MeisU'isinger in Dresden, of this great artistic orgy which 
the winter brought me, God knows I must have a great 
deal of the musician alwut me, for during the whole of that 
lime J was deeply conscious of being suddenly at home, and in 
niy element, and regarded my other occupations as a distant 
mist from which I had been delivered. Now a deep heavy 
mist of this nature once more looms before me. I have 
announced two lectures for the summer term ; private : ‘ The 
History of Greek Lyrie T’oetry, with the interpretation of 
selected passages ’ ; public : ‘ Method and Sources of the 
History of Grecik Literature.’ In addition to this I have to 
give the whole of the Greek instruction to the Sixth Form here, 
while the philological classes will take up a lot of my time 
and give mo a great deal of trouble. But above all I dread 
that solitude, &<(>iXos akvpos. At the present moment I 
am living a very distracted life,— -ay, seeking for pleasure in 
a (le8])erate Carnival before the Ash Wednesday of my calling 
of Philistinism. I feel it deeply, but none of my acquaintances 
here notice anything. They allow themselves to be bewildered 
by the title Professor, and imagine that T am the happiest man 
under the sun.” 

Tins prematuro cull to his profession throw an ononnous 
burden of work upon my poor brother’s shonhlors. Fortu- 
nately lio did not need to prepare his Doctor’s thesis, for 
at a silting of the Faculty of Lc'ipzig University it was 
decided that the t'ssays wlu<*h he had already written, and 
which had bo(‘U publislied in the Wieiuisches A/asram, were 
ainple qualifications for granting him the Doctor’s Degree, 
and that an oral examination would not bo necessary. One of 
the Frofessors had remarked jokingly, “ AVe cannot, indeed, 
('xaniine on(‘ of our colleagues.” All this was brought to 
his knowledge, with a good deal besides, by Eitschl. On 
the 23rd March, 1809, my brother w'us unanimously granted 
the degree of Doctor without examination. (Eector : B. B. 
Briickner, Professor of Theology. Vice-Chancellor : O. L. 
Erdmann, Professor of Chemistry. Dean : G. Th. Uankel, 
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Professor of Physics.) Instead of the usual wording of 
the Doctor’s Degree the concluding lines retid as follows : — 

FiUDKUICL’S GtllLIEIiMCS NiETZSCHE, 

Boeckeniensis e provincia Borussite Saxonia Professor philologite 
clossicaD extraordinarius in nniversitate litterarin Basiloensi et 
praoceptor lingua) ftraica' in padiigogio, 
eitisdom civiiatis designatns, 
ob scriptorum ab eo editorum prtostanliam philosupiiim, 
doctor ot 1)onarnm artium inagister crcalus, 
et hac tabula publice decUiratus ost. 

If, however, he had been spared his Doctor’s thesis, tlie 
dreadful Index to th(‘ twenty-four volumes of the lllu-i- 
m'sehes Museum remained to be complett'd. 1 oflV'red my 
services as I had done in the previous autumn, and tin's 
time was eagerly given a share in the heavy work. Fritz 
Avorkod out the whole, I cut up the strips and distributed 
the various references among the difl’erent divisions, 
an’anged them in alphabetical order, and stuck tlu'm in 
their proper sequence. Fi itz ])raised mo very highly, and 
declared that I did the thing us w('ll as a student who had 
already studied philology for several terms, a compliment 
which made me feel very proud and happy. 

We often laughed to tears over the work, and 1 si ill 
wonder what there was that was really funny in it. Fritz 
had the most delightful and most infectious laugh of any- 
body 1 have ever known, and since he had grown to 
manhood he was very fond of laughing, lie declared that 
in this respect he had a great deal of lost ground to rccov('r, 
because as a child and as a boy he had laughed so little. 
And what extremely childish jokes would provoke his 
mirth — my translations from the Latin, for instance ! I 
only knew a very little Latin, and used to help myself out of 
any difficulties through the very often deceptive similarity 
of sound with the French. When, therefore, in our 
collaboration, I translated either a sentence or a longer 
passage, and imposed some sort of sense upon the whole — 
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a meaniug which was often very far removed from the 
right one, Fritz would laugh in the most hearty manner, 
and declare that I read Latin as though it were a cuneform 
inscription out of which scholars were able to decipher the 
most contradictory meanings. Or, amid constant interrup- 
tions of boisterous laughter, we would rehearse together 
the Hc(;no of the first student presenting himself at my 
brother’s lectures. On these occasions I would pi'onoimce 
the most idiotic Latin sjjccches, introducing every time a 
new variation; and Fritz assured me that later on, when 
tlui students at Lille really did present themselves, he had had 
the gi’eatest difficulty in keeping seiious, because he could 
not help thinking of my nonsensical Latin speeches. 

Now and again he would play a little trick upon me. 
For instance, 1 remember how one day when I was par- 
ticularly busy he called out to me, “ Bring mo th(! references 
to lielluni Civile!" 1 made a hasty search for this 
particular division, but could not find the small reference 
strips. “ You must have got them yonmelf,” I said. 
“No. I am sure you still have them.” I returned to the 
search fevi'rishly — but they had vanished — absolutely 
vanished ! “You must have them ! ” Fritz cried, with 
imperturbable calm. At last by chance I happened to 
pass a mirror, and to my surprise saw myself decorated 
with a sort of Bed Indian coiffure of strips of paper. 
While I had been doubled up over my work Fritz had 
stuck the strips of paper like rays round my head, on to 
the ribbon in my hair. “ Fritz ! ” I exclaimed indignantly, 
“ how can you expect your students to respect you if you 
are capable of such babyish tricks as this ! He laughed 
heartily at my indignation. He had no feai‘ of not being 
respected — and in this ho was right, for from his childhood 
onwards he had possessed a certain graceful and natural 
dignity which impressed even the coarsest and most 
uneducated mind. 

But a very different fear oppressed his young heart, and 
that was the thought of the uncompromising, predestined 
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path which lay before him, and which, however brilliant it 
might appear, he could not face without a certain painful 
feeling of resignation. The following notes, written in 
March, 18G9, cleai-ly show us what his feelings were : 

“It has always seemed to me worth while to consider the 
particular way in which anyone is led nowadays to tlie study 
of classical philology. For it appears to me that I am only 
uttering a truism when 1 say that one or two otluu* sciences, 
in their blooming youthfulness and extraordinary productive 
powers, have a greater right to the fresh vigour of striving 
talent than our science of philology, which, though it does 
indeed stride forward very gallantly, docs as a matter of fact 
reveal a good deal of the faded features of anti([uity. Of ccuirso 
I do not speak of those natures who are attracted to this calling 
by mere material interests, while oven those others who are 
drawn into it like passive iustrumenls in the hand of the 
philological teacher have very little in them which pleases me. 
Many among them go to philology merely to exorcise a pedagogic 
gift which is inborn in them; but, even to these, scionc,o is no 
more than an effective instrument, and not the serious aim of 
their lives, pursued with ardour and devotion. There is a 
small community which delights with artistic satisfaction in 
the beauty of the Hellenic world of form, and a still smaller 
body of men for whom the thinkers of antiquity are still 
problems, and are not by any means the final word on all 
problems. I have no right to associate myself exclusively 
with any one of these classes ; for, the path which led mo to 
philology is just as far removed from that of practical prudences 
and low egoism, as it is from that along which the enthusiastic 
love of antiquity marches torch in hand. To say this is no 
easy matter ; but it is honest. 

“ Maybe I do not belong in any way at all to that sprjcilic 
typo of philologist on whose brows Nature has written in lettfirs 
of brass that they are philologists, and who, with the ingenuous- 
ness of children, unhesitatingly jiursue their appointed ])ath. 
Now and again one meets with such idiilologi(5al demi-gods, 
and then one perceives how fundamentally different everything 
is which is created by instinct and natural forces, from that 
which is the outcome of instruction, rellectioii and ijcrhaps 
also of resignation. 

“I will not say that I belong merely and solely to these 
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* resigned ’ philologists ; but when I remember how I was led 
from art to philosophy, from philosophy to science, and then 
again to this much narrower domain, it almost seems to be an 
act of deliberate renunciation. 

“ I ought to bear in mind that a man of twenty-four already 
has the most important things of his life behind him, even 
though he may bring forth only in later years that which 
makes his life worth living. For it is within this period of 
years more or less that the young soul ai)propriates everything 
typical from out all the events and experiences, whether of life 
or of thought which come its way ; and it can never again 
emei-go from the world of these typical experiences. When in 
later years this idealising glance has vanished from our eyes, 
wo stand in the fetters of that world of typical experiences 
which we received as the legacy of our youth.” 

If I look back upon that month of March, 1809, and ask 
myself and all his friends what the general opinion on my 
brother was when as a man of twenty-four Ik* 3'csponded to 
tin* summons to bc'cotno Professor of Classical l*hilolog}' at 
Halo University, eveuy one replies : first and foremost, that 
ho was looked upon jis oim of RitschPs best pupils, as one 
of the most distinguished exponents of classical autitpiity 
with a brilliant career before him, and, si'oondly, as an ardent 
votary of both Wagner and Schopenhauer. No one sus- 
pecUid how independent my brother’s attitude was towards 
his chosen sciencai and totvards his educators and his ideals. 
And ho deceived both himself and us, when he let himself 
pass us a “ follower ” of anybody — as this naturally led 
one to suppose that he shared all the views of the ideals 
he. worshipped. 

And thus, what with work and preparations for his new 
post, the end of the wintt*r and th". hour of his departure 
came all too soon. The last days were very grave ones for 
Fritz and myself. Sadly we looked back upon the sunny 
days of our childhood ; we recalled the innumei’able happy 
hours wo had spent together, we thought of my brother’s 
boyhood and of all the many aspirations that had animated 
it. And then we remembered the delightful freedom of his 
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student life, of the &ithf iil friends who had worked shoulder 
to shoulder with him, and of those lofty ideals to which 
hitherto he had been able to aspire Avith absolute freedom 
of spirit and with all the imp(?luosity of youth. Every- 
thing that I have recorded in the preceding pages passed 
in procession before our minds — but now the glorious 
dream of youth was over. Farewril to Freedom ! Solojnnly 
and seriously the official duties drew near with all their 
honours and heavy responsibilities, flow much freedom 
of ehoic^e had he not to give up in his twimty-fourlh year 1 
Tremulously we looked into the future, which lay before 
us like a mysterious shadow of gigantic dimensions, and 
our warm young hearts shuddered. On the last (‘vening 
before his departure he wrote to Baron Carl von Gersdorff ; 
and with this letter wo also must take leave of my brother’s 
cloudless and sunny youth. 

“ My dear’ friend, the last hour has conic, tlio last evening 
which for a while I shall spend at homo. To-morrow morning 
early I go out into the great world, to enter a new and untried 
profession in an atmosphere heavy and oppressivo with duty 
and work. Once more I must Lake leave of eviiryone; the 
golden time of free and unconstrained activity, in whicli every 
instant is sovereign, in which the joys of art and the world are 
spread out before us as a mere spectacle in which we scarcely 
participate — this time is irrevocably over for mo ; now the 
inexorable goddess ‘ Daily Duty ’ rules supreme. ‘ Jienioosler 
Burschc zieh' ich aux ! ’ (‘ As a moss-grown studemt 1 go out into 
the world’).' Dut you know the poignant Student Song! 
Yes, Yes ! ‘ Mnsx seller nun Vhilisler sein ! ' I, too, must bo 

a Philistine now ! ’).® Soim; day or another this lino always 
comes true. One cannot with impunity take up iiosts and 
honours — the only question is, are the fetters of iron or of 
thread ? And there is that pluck in mo which one day, perhaps, 
will enable me to burst my bonds, and venture into this precarious 
life from a different direction, and in a different way. As yet I 
see no sign of the inevitable humpback of the professor. May 
Zeus and all the Muses preserve me from becoming a Philistine, 

• A song wbich is sung by the Oermnn student on Ic.^viug tlie University. — T b. 

* Another line in the same song.— Tit. 
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an auOpujTTos a^ovaos, a man of the herd. But I can hardly see 
how I should be able to become one, seeing that I am not 
one. It is true I stand in greater danger of becoming another 
kind of Philistine, a Philistine of the ‘ Specialist ’ species ; for 
it is only too natural that the daily task, and the unremitting 
concentration of one's thought upon certain subjects and pro- 
blems, should somewhat blunt the free receptivity of the mind, 
and undermine the philosophical sense. But I flatter myself 
that I shall be able to confront this peril with more calm and 
security than the majority of philologists ; philosophical 
seriousness is already too deeply-rooted in me; the true and 
essential problems of life and thought have been too clearly 
revealed to me by that great mystagoguo, Schopenhauer, to 
allow of my ever being obliged to dread such a disgraceful 
defection from the * idea.’ To infuse this new blood into my 
science, to communicate to my pupils that Schopenhauerian 
earnestness which is stamped on the brow of the sublime man 
— such is my desire, such is my proud hope. I should like to bo 
Homothing more than a mere trainer of capable philologists ; 
the present generation of teachers, the care of the growing 
younger generation - all this is in my mind. If we must live, 
let us at least do so in such wise that others may bless our life 
as a priceless treasure, once wo have been happily delivered 
from its toils.” 



PART IV 

THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
1860-1876 

CHAPTER XV 
bAlk 

Eakly on the morning of iho 13th April, 1800, my 
brother left Nanmburg for Bs1.lo, liis future homii. It was 
a fresh and pleasant morning, and tlirough our surging 
tears, which our pride alone helped us to restrain, wo 
watched his powerful young form vanish in llu^ old- 
fashioned fly that bore him thence. Even the coachman, 
who had once driven our parents to th(?ir wedding, smiled 
feelingly at the stately young Professor, and seenusl to 
regard it as an honour to be alloAvod to drive him to the 
station. The fact that our Fritz had such a dignified mien, 
and that his professorial gravity became him so naturally 
d(fspito his youth, atoned for a good deal as far as 1 and my 
mother Avere concerned. At all events, he had taken grc'at 
pains in choosing his new qutfit, to select only those styh^s 
and materials which would give him an elderly appear- 
ance ; he absolutely repudiated anything in the way of a 
youthful or smart cut, and ho approved only of those clothes, 
f^hions and hats which were patronised by elderly men. 
These clothes suited him admirably, in spite of his twenty- 
four years, and they must certainly have been in keeping 
with the conditions at Bale. 

He reached Bale on the 20th April in order to assumehis 
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poBiiion as a Professor there. On the following day he 
sent us a short account of his journey : 

“ A week ago yesterday I left Naumburg, and reached Bale 
yesterday. I arrived at Cologne at alwut 11 p.ra. on the first 
day, which was by far the most insufferable that I have ever spent. 
On Tuesday evening I left for Bonn, and spent Wednesday there 
in the most agreeable fashion, looking up old associations and 
meeting now acquaintances. I spent the whole of Thursday on 
the steamer in beautiful spring weather, and landed late in the 
evening at Biebrich, not far horn Mayence, whence I travelled by 
train to Wiesbaden. I explored this place on the following day, 
and catmot say that it attracted me much. In the afternoon I 
loft for Ileidclljorg. And in the evening, when the light was at its 
best, I visited the famous castle ruin with its lovely surroundings. 
I met a few Leipzig acquaintances here, and spent Saturday 
at a simple but good local inn, where I worked at my inaugural 
address. My intention was to travel direct to Bale on Sunday ; 
a quarter of an hour before reaching Karlsruhe, however, I 
changed my mind ; for a number of young men who were going 
to hear the MeiKtcrHiiificr at Karlsruhe had entered ray com- 
partment, and as I could not resist this temptation, T alighted 
at the next station, had my ticket extended over the next day, 
and refreshed myself in the evening by hearing an excellent 
performance of my favourite ojjora. Thus I took leave of 
German soil. On Monday, at 2 p.m., I reached Bale, and put 
up at the ‘ Krone.’ 

“ At present I am installed in the temporary lodgings of which 
I can give you no better description than the one you have 
already had from Vischer. They arc somewhat uninviting, 
but rejoice in the advantage of being only about twenty 
pact's away from the place where I shall ultimately live.” 

Later on lie called these first lodgings cither the “ (?ave ” 
or the “ servants’ hall.” For he bad once intended to 
engage a servant, as at that time he did not like to perform 
certain trifling domestic duties himself. Indeed, his short- 
sightedness may have made him essentially unfit for such 
things. Very shortly after he had been elected to Bfile, 
he wrote to us from Leipzig : “ Meanwhile you can do me 
a great service, by looking out for a servant whom I might 
take with me to Bale. My wants and special conditions 
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are as follows : The man must not be too young, and he 
must be clean and honest. If he has been a soldier, all 
the better. I loathe the vulgar dialect of Naumburg. 
Anything in the way of crass imbecility I could no! abide. 
There is nothing to prevent him from practising his trjidc 
while ho is with me, provided it be a clean and fragrant 
one.” 

After considering the matter more carefully, however, 
it was thought that a servant would only prove to be an 
extra source of annoyance, and thus all that remained of 
the whole plan, as my brother humorously remarked, was 
the servant’s room which Fritz was obliged to use as his own 
quarters for two months. 

In those days it was extremely diflBcult to tind pleasant 
furnished rooms in Btlle. Every one seemed disinclined to 
admit strangers into their homes ; every family seemed ti> be 
actuated by the one wish to bo loft alone. It was for this 
reason that the town was in those days an extraordinuiy largo 
one in proportion to the numbers of its inhabitants. In the 
spring of 1869 the authorities were, engaged upon demolish- 
ing the city wall, laying out gardens, and throwing gatci and 
door op(;n to the new ago. M 3 ' brother always expressed 
his ddight at having known good old llAh; ; he <leelared 
that by this moans ho had been allowed a deeper insight 
into the Middle Ages. The whole (community at lirde, 
with its deeply-rooted customs and usages, waspartitealarly 
pleasing to us Prussians, used as wo were to seeing the 
cultured classes among us move from place to j)la<M', and 
easily adapt themselves to different habits. Hahn’s magni- 
ficent ancient houses, with their (piaint ghost stories, 
reminiscent of old myths forgotten long ago ; its stanm’hly 
unit(‘d families who all paraded to church on the best of 
terms on Sundays ; its old servants who worked in the same 
families from one generation to another ; the old fashioned 
way in which its inhabitants greeted one another in their 
low-German dialect — all this struck us as belonging to an 
age long since buried in oblivion. 
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From the earliest times, BS,le has been both a rich and 
beneficent city, striving in every possible way to improve 
its excellent public institutions, and to promote art and 
science. My brother always thought that the extraordinarily 
large sums spent by this little town on educational work 
were deserving of the highest credit. That is why he says 
in one of his unpublished notes ; “ I am quite well aware 
of what kind of place this is in which I am to hold these 
leeturos — /.c., a city which, in a manner so lavish as to be 
quil(* out of proportion to its size, and by comparison, a 
shameful rebuke to much larger cities, endeavours to 
promote the culture and education of its citizens. Thus, I 
certainly am not at fault when I assume that in a place 
where so mindi more is done for these things than elsewhere, 
they will also bo much more thought about.” 

On all sides my brother aroused the deepest interest. A 
letter sent from Tjcipzig by Privy Councillor Ritschl which 
culminated in the sentence, “In a word, Nietzsche is a. 
genius,” had roused the most extraordinary expectations, 
and, like all strong praise, also provoked some suspicion. 

On the 28th of May he delivered his inaugural address, 
and concluded with a small tribute to philology, in which 
he invoked his listeners to show some gratitude to this 
scien(;e, and with a few personal remarks introducing him- 
self to his new follow-citizens of Bale. His listeners 
attended to his discourse with the greatest interest. His 
nu'lodions voice, the graceful movements of his powerful 
frame, his noble features, his gleaming eyes — all this 
together exercised a peculiar spell over the assembled 
audience. Musing deeply, the worthy councilloas and 
professors walked homeward. What had they just heard ? 
A young scholar discussing the very justification of his 
own science in a cool and philosophically critical spirit! 
A man able to impart so much artistic glamour to his 
subject, that philology, that once stale and arid study, 
suddenly struck them — and they were certainly not impres- 
sionable men — as the messenger of the gods : “ and just as 
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the Muses descended upon the dull and tormented Boeotian 
peasants, so philology comos into a world full of gloomy 
colours and pictures, full of the deepest, most incurahle 
woes, and speaks to men comfortingly of the beautiful 
and brilliant godlike figures of a distant, blue, and happy 
fairyland.” 

“We have indeed got hold of a rare bird, ITerr EatsheiT,” 
said one of these gentlemen to his eompaniou, and tli<! latter 
heartily agreed, for my brother’s appointment had been 
chiefly his doing. Even in TA'ipzig it was roporte«l Unit 
Eritz’s inaugural address hud created au e.Ktiaordinary 
impression. Jacob Burclihardt had said : “ Nietzsche is as 
much au artist as a scholar.” Privy Councillor Uitsehl 
told me of this himself, and tlum he added with a smihj : 
“ I always said so ; ho can make his scientilic discourses 
IIS palpitatingly interesting as a Frenchman does his 
novels.” 

After this start, he wrote to us : 

“ In addition to this the people arc well-disposed towards rao, 
and whoever liad any luisgivinKS on my UKsmning niy post at 
this place, has either had to howto the iiievi table, or has felttlie 
grounds for these misgivings vanish upon becoming bettor 
acquainted with me. In this respect my inaugural address 
was very important. I delivered it before an e.'ccej)tionalIy 
crowdeil hall only a day or two ago, and chose Homer’s 
personality as my subject. The peoj)lo here wore cmivimuid of 
a good many things, thanks to this inaugural address, and I 
see clearly now that my position has been rendered secure by 
jneans of it. ... I have fixed my lecture-hour in the morning, 
every week-day between seven and eight, and am well satisfied 
with this kind of work. One also becomes inured to tho draw- 
back of having only eight people in one’s audience, seeing that 
they, together with one Divinity student, make up the whole 
numlier of those who have entered for the philological course. 
In the school I rejoice in the possession of an intelligent class, 
and flatter myself that, though I may not be a good school- 
master, I am at any rate not a bad one either.” 

My brother had liis Homer address printed for private 

V.N. i> 
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presentation at Christmas, 18G9, and sent it to me with the 
following lines : 

^ Devoid dress and cover, see ! 

This brand-new booklet comes to thee. 

Ilut lot Jakobi once bestow 
llis skill upon it till it glow 
In sjdondid bindings —I surmise 
’Twill win some favour in thine e 5 "es. 

U|)on the polished iablo-top 

To jdaco it, and when questions pop — 

Thou, with a proud indifference you’ll confess : 

'Twas dedicate to me, the Index -scribleresa ! *’ ‘ 


Tlie little book itself contained the following hearty 
dedication in print ; “ To my dear and only sister Eliza- 
beth, the industrious helpmate on the stubble-field of 
philology.” 

Over leaf, at the back of this printed dedication, stood 
the following verses addressed to my brother’s friends : 

“ Tn Bdlo I stand, nor fear, nor faint, 

But lonely— God may hear my plaint — 

And llomer, lloiner ! crying loud, 

I ceaselessly annoy the crowd. 

To church or home their way they w'in 
And drown with laughter all my din. 

Hiich things no longer damp luy mood : 

The public, always kind and good, 

Listons to iny Homeric roar, 

Yot keeps as j)aticnt as before. 

For this surpassing graciousnoss 
My thanks in print 1 here express.** - 


In his rofi'ronces to my help, my brother meant the work 
I had done with him on the compilation of the index to the 
twenty-two volumes of the Bheinischfs Museuvif which 1 had 
to complete, as it was unfinished when my brother W'ent to 
Bale. Later on, Fritz himself did some work on the indices 
to volumes 23 to 25. 


* Tran'slatwi by Mr. Herman Solieffauer. 

* 'I rauslateii by Mr. Paul V. Cohn. 
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This dedication is an cxaraplo of how intensely gi’atoful 
my brother was for any help he received. Gratitude, of 
which liis friend Wilhelm had already made special mention 
in referring to him, remained throughout his life his chief 
characteristic. His friends must certainly feel the same as 
I do about this matter. When, now, w(‘ go tlirough the old 
letters and book-dedications, we ask ourselves, what were 
the services for which so mu(*h gratitude is exjn'cssed ? 
Veiy often they consisted of quite insigniiicant trifles, or, 
as a rule, little acts of assistance Avhieh were' the greatest 
joy to one. But my brother trunstigured all such things 
into deeds of personal self-sjicriiicc. J must therefoni 
warn the reader against drawing any conclusions whatevt'r 
from such exccssiv(i expressitms of thanks and prais(\ 
Although, as the. result of my brotluT’s (uicomiiuns, I was 
for a long tim(i supposed to bo tho only compiliT of the 
index, the work I did, despite the fact tliat it was arduous 
and took up a good deal of my lime, entailed only a small 
amount of individual talent or knowledge. 

Contrary to my desire, this private impresHion of tho 
Homer address, with its do<licatimr to mo, fidl into the 
hands of the University circles of Leipzig, and somewhat 
scandalised them. I’robably, however, it was not tho 
dedication alone which roused the narrow luiurts ctf these 
philologists to suspicion ; for the regular, common or 
garden philologist must have felt an ominous shudder on 
reading one or two of the pas.sages in tlut addioss itscslf. 
Must not the following words have sounded rather di.scordant 
to their ears ? : 

% 

“It is becoming even in a philologist to formulate the object 
of his ambition and the road thither in a short and coudensod 
article of faith ; and I suggest that this be dune by transforming 
a saying of Seneca’s as follows : 

‘ Philosophia facta cst quae philohxjia fait' 

And these words should imply that all philological work should 
be embraced and bounded in by a philosophical outlook, in 

V 2 
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which everything isolated and particular is got rid of as some- 
thing reprehensible, and only that which is whole and unified 
remains.” 

Some time elapsed before my brother felt quite at home 
in Bfile. Much as the exclusive and soundly established 
life of the community pleased him, and high as his esteem 
was for the men and women of Bale (“ they all have the 
emtrage still to be original characters,” he said), it was just 
as difficult for him as for them to make nc'W friends. He 
nmt with much kindness in Hale, and always acknowledged 
i1 Avith the utmost gratitude ; but, during the first year of 
his Profo.ssorship, he suffered greatly from solitude. What 
lu' lacked was the familiar mate Avith Avhom he could daily 
exchange the most personal thoughts. Even his journeys 
tlirough the glorious (jountry of Switzerland did not comfort 
him then ; lh(!y only succ-eeded in making him yearn the 
more for the old friends. Towards the middle of July, 
1800, he wrote to Erwin Ilohde: ‘“My dear friend, do 
you knoAV what ‘ HiindlUay’ (Travelling-bag day) mcrnis at 
Bale? Everybody straps up his bag and runs to the 
railway station; for four Aveeks the University and all the 
schools have a holiday, and the meteorologists of Bale 
dcclai’e that during this period it is physically impossible 
to remain in Bale. Th(* cry is thereb)re, ‘ Out into the 
wide Avorld ! ’ But Avhithcr ? To my sm-prise 1 observe 
that the great ice-clad mountains do not attract me so 
much after all ; and 1 should love to visit the delightful 
hill-country of Bavaria and Bohemia again, if only I could 
do so in your company, dear friend.” 

And, at the end of the holidays, on the 18th August, he 
Avrites : 

“ Tbe last day of the holidays. Dead and buried old feelings 
come to life again. I feel just like a fourth-form boy who 
bucomes sentimental and AVrites poems about the ephemeral 
character of earthly bliss, when he hears the clock strike the 
lust hour of the last day of the holidays. Oh, dear friend, what 
a small amount of joy 1 haA’e in this world, and what a lot of 
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my own smoke I have to consume! How unsatisfactory 
letters are ! Incidentally^ I discovered the following beautiful 
passage in old Goethe yesterday : 

‘ How precious is the dear nud certain speech 
Ot the immediate friend I The Soiitary^ 
liobbed of its power benign, sinks into gloom ; 

Too slowly ripon, then locked in his breast, 

Thought and each iirm rosolvo ; but in the presence 
Of the beloved friend they leap to life.* ** * 

And, to his friend Baron von Gersdorff, ho writes : “ Oh, 
and how imicli one needs the consciousness of having real 
friends ! At times S(ditude is far too dreadful.” Still 
fate offered him a splendid substitute : it liatl led him 
into the neighbourhood of that sublime genius, to whom, 
henceforward, he was going to erect altars in his heart, 
which ho was to adorn with all the most glorious blooms 
of his intellect, and honour with the sacrificial ollbrings of 
self-denial. . 

‘ Translated by Mr. Herman ychclTauer. 
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“ In addition to this I have found a man who has revealed to 
me, as no other man could, the image of that which Schopen- 
hauer calls ‘ the genius,’ and who is thoroughly permeated by 
that wonderfully profound philosophy. This man is no other 
than Richard Wagner, about whom you need not take for 
granted any opinion wliicli you may find in the press or in the 
writings of musical experts, etc. No one can know him or 
judge liim, because the whole world stands upon a basis 
different from his, and is not familiar with his atmosphere. 
He is ruled by such an absolute kind of ideality, by such 
profound and touching humanity, and by such a lofty and 
serious interest in life, that at his side I feel in the presence of 
the divine.” 

Thus docs my brother dcscribo hia impressions and 
feelings after his first visit to Richard Wagner, in a letter 
written in August, 1809, to Baron von Gersdorff. 

On the Saturday before Whitsuntide, the IGth of May, 
1809, he went for the first time to the Lake of Lucerne, in 
order to spend a few days at TelPs Chapel. At Lucerne 
he wondered for som(' time whether he might dare to 
respond to an invitation given him in the previous autumn, 
and visit Richard W agner at his country house, Tribschen. 
It was a beautiful spring morning ; full of hesitation ho 
walked along romantic paths to the pretty house of 
Tribschen, which stands in a beautifully isolated position 
between the water and the mountains, at the foot of Mount 
Pilatus, near the Lake of Lucerne. When he reached the 
country house he stood for some while quite still in front 
of it, and heard sounds coming from it as of a sad chord 
repeated again and again. At last a servant came out of 
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the garden and said to him that Herr Wagner would be at 
work until 2 p.m., and no one was allowed to disturb him. 
My brother tlien resolved at least to send up his card, 
li^ereupon Wagner quickly sent the servant to inquire 
whether the Professor was the same Herr Nietzsche whom 
Wagner had met at his sister’s, the wife of Professor 
Brockhaus, in Leipzig. On receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, W agner invited my brother to lunch. Unfortu- 
nately he had to decline the invitation, as he already had 
an engagement which he felt compelled to keep at Toll’s 
Chapel. He was therefore asked to spend the following 
Monday at Tribschen. Ho writes in his notes, 
“ Meanwhile spent a jolly time with Ofenbruggon, 
Loretius, Exnor and his sister, at the Pension Imhof.” 
On Whit-Monday he drove to Lueenie, wont to Tribschen, 
and there, in the company of Richard Wagner and Frau 
Cosima Wagtier, spent the first of those lovely days which 
later were to prove the joy of his soul and a solace in his 
loneliness. Wagner presented him with his photograph, 
accompanied him back as far as his inn, and begged him 
most warmly to repeat his visit. Concerning all this my 
brother wrote to Erwin Rohde : “ Wagner is really all 
that we hoped he would be: a lavish, rich, and great 
mind, an energetic character, and a wonderfully charming 
personality, possessed of the strongest will-power, etc. 1 
must close, otherwise I should sing a pcean.” 

Very shortly afterwards, Frau Cosima invited him to 
Tribschen on the occasion of Wagner’s birthday, but ho 
did violence to his heart and declined the invitation “ as 
a virtuous and dutiful Univ’ersity Professor,” as he wrote 
at the time. But he moaned : An official post is indeed 
an extraordinary thing ! ” and “ I see very clearly how 
even the most desirable of occupations may become a 
fetter at which spirits like us tug impatiently.” Instead 
of going to Tribschen, he wrote Wagner a letter of 
respectful congratulations, to which he received a most 
hearty reply, and an invitation to spend the following 
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week-end at the composer’s house. My brother naturally 
accepted this second invitation for the 6th and 6th June, 
1869, with great eagerness; and wrote tons as follows 
concerning it : “ One is supremely comfortable at Tribschen ; 
we have the most lively and entertaining time together 
there — a delightful family circle, quite removed from the 
ordinary trivialities of society.” Out of consideration for 
his colleagues ho returned to Halo very early on the 
Monday morning ; and some time later he heard that during 
that night a son had been bom to Wagner — an event which 
both regarded as a very fortunate omen for their 
friendship. 

After the summer holidays, Wagner and my brother saw 
a great deal of each other and were always corresponding ; 
and, now, if my brother ever felt (►ppressed by his loneli- 
ness, the thought of a coming visit to Tribschen always 
cheered him. At the beginning of Septcmbgi-, ho writes 
to Erwin Eolide : 

“ By-tlie-bye, I also have my Italy, just as yon have; the 
one difference being that the only time I can keep for enjoying 
it, consists of my Saturdays and Sundays. This Italy is called 
Tril)S<5hen, and I am already quite at homo thore. Just 
recently I have paid four visits there in quick succession, and 
a letter takes wing in the same directioji almost every week. 
During my first night at Tribschen, a little boy called Siegfried 
was born. On the occasion of my last visit there, Wagner had 
just com 2 )lcted his composition of Sirnfricd,anA was full of the 
most exuberant sense of his artistic strength.” 

In all his letters my brother urged his friends to study 
Wagner’s writings ; ho assisted them with his own know- 
ledge of the matter wherever he could, and endeavoured 
to a waken their warmest feelings for W agner. His reverent 
heart soon led tliem to an attitude of reverence as well. 
Still he did not limit his propaganda to the narrow circle 
of his friends alone, and to this day I cannot help smiling 
at the thought that in his passionate admiration for his 
hero, he almost succeeded in inducing the Grand-Duchess 
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Constantine to pay a visit to Tribschen. At that time, this 
would have been considered an altogether unprecedented 
act ; for, although Wagner enjoyed the patronage of King 
Ludwig IT., he was not yet received at the (^ouris of the 
Princes and Princcases. The Grand-Duchess (a former 
pupil of our father’s) spent one day in Bale in July, ] 8t)9 ; 
my brother, notified beforehand, had mot her at the railway 
station, accompanied her through the city, and spent a most 
pleasant evening with her at her hotel. She Avas unusually 
nuisi(!al and tlnu’efore understood more about Wagner’s 
greatness than did the public of the time. 

Wagner liA-ed a very lonely life with his family in 
Tribsehon ; for he Avas greatly misunderstood, and kept 
very isolated from the Avorld. 1 do not believe that anyone 
in Lucerne had a notion of his fame, save p(‘rha])s an 
amiable couple, Count B. and his wife, who, owing to family 
business, Avere obliged to stay there for a Avhilo. Apart 
from these, the \nrious hotel-keepers alone had some sort of 
dim idea that this Herr Wagner must be someone remark- 
able ; for, oiK^e, a king had r<*maincd incognito at Lucernes, 
OA'idently only for the purpos(! of visiting tin; mysterious man, 
and again and again gentlemc'u of very distinguished appear- 
ance had visited Tj'ibschen, of whom it had been Avhispered 
afterwards that they Avere princes and high dignitaries. 
Taking every thing into (jonsideration, it seemed advisable to 
tnnt a man who could roceiv(i such guests, with respect. 

Even Wagner used to complain bitterly at times about 
his isolation, and referred my brother to the Unique* as his 
greatest consolation. My brother’s friends, Professor Uohde 
and Baron A’on GorsdorfT, were received in a very friendly 
manner. Latei- on, Wagner said to mo ; “ Yoiir brother is 
a member of the Tribsehon household, and his friends are 
my friends,” and on another occasion : “ Your brothc-r and 
his friends belong to an absolutely new and wonderful 
order of men, in the possibility of whoso existence 1 never 
believed before.” 


> Cosima Wagner.— Te. 
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Thanks to all the delightful hours and days they spent 
together far removed from the outer world, a very deep and 
strong friendship had gradually grown up between Wagner, 
Frail ('Osima, and my brother. They all shared each 
other’s experiences, pleasant or unpleasant, great or small, 
and they all suffered together through the premature pro- 
ductions of the Jtlieiiigoldf and the WaUcUre at Munich, and 
through all the indiscreet publications and malicious attacks 
on the master. But they rejoiced, too, with all their 
liearts, at the progress of his great works, the GdUerd/im- 
virruni/ and tlie “ Autobiography.” Both Wagner and his 
wife manifested the greatest interest in my brother’s 
inaugural address, and in two lectures which he delivered 
in Biih^ before mixed audiences, and which had caused some- 
Avbatof a sensation. The thi’co addresses: “Horner and 
Classical Philology,’’ “ Greek Musical Drama,” and “Socrates 
and Tragedy,” were most eagerly read and discussed at 
Tribschen. Then there were also stories told about the 
simple daily events in the life at Tribschen, particularly of 
the delightful pranks played by the dear little rascals who 
constituted the junior portion of the establishment, and 
who w(!re always a source of great joy to their ciders. 
Fritz l)eeamo a thorough lover of chihlren — an accomplish- 
m(mt fm- which he had never befor*e had either the 
opportunity or the talent. When (.'hristmas, 1869, came 
round, he undertook to purchase in Bale the greater part 
of the presents for Tribschen — not only Diirer etchings, 
antitpict treasures and costly art-works for the household, 
but also dolls and model theatres and other toys. Frau 
Cosima was always very shamefaced when she approached 
niy brother with fresh requests, an«l used to declare that 
the master would have been quite indignant if he had 
known she bothered my brother with such matters. She 
said that she found the courage for demanding these 
favours only in trying to forget that my brother was a 
Professor, a Doctor, and a Philologist, and in remembering 
that he was twenty-five. Moreover, in view of his un- 
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practical nature, she tried to make things as easy as possible 
for him, and told him to present little tickets in the shops, 
containing the most exhaustive descriptions of what was 
required. But Fritz did not take his task too lightly ; 
he not only inspected the art-works, books and other things 
which he understood, very critically, but ho proceeded in 
the same fashion Avith the toys of which his knowledge was 
much less complete. For instance, in regard to tlic actors 
for the toy-theatre, he jjrotestcd that the king’s appearance 
was not sufficiently realistic, and that the devil was not 
as black as ho ought to bo ; ho also formed his own opinion 
as to the dress of a certain ( 'hristmas angel, Avhich he could 
noAvhero discover in Bfilc, decked in the orthodox heavenly 
Avay, and which he Avas therefore obliged to order from 
Baris. 

lie spent the most enjoyable liolidays at Tribschen 
during C’hrisjmas, 1809 and 1870. During the Christmas 
festival the good old country liouso was ahvays transformed 
into a lovely fairy palace in Avhicli the happy children 
joyfully, and the adults somewhat sadI}', forgot both space 
and time. Bresents were giv.'n .and taken all round, and 
objects of beauty, of interest, and even more substantial 
tokens of friendship then exchanged hands. For instance, 
my brother received a b<!autiful large octavo edition of 
Montaigne from Frau Cosima. ]<^or years he had had an 
excellent German edition in his possession ; and, as h(‘, had 
already received La Rochefoucatild, Vauvenarguos and La 
Bruyero from me, he then had the greater number of his 
favourite novelists in good editions on his shelves. Steml- 
lial’s Promenades dans A’o7>tc’was only added to his colh'ction 
later on, and he eam(' across this book quite accidentally 
at an antiquary’s. Strange to say, this author was not 
known to Wagner and his circle. 

But Fritz was entrusted Avith tasks of a very varied 
character by the master; for Wagner Avas then engaged 
upon the Avriting of his “ Autobiography,” of which only 
twelve copies were to be printed for private circulation. 
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Ho laid the whole matter confidently in my brother’s 
hands, and Fritz saw to the printing in Bale. At the 
beginning, Fritz took charge of all the proof -corrections. 
Wagner soon found, however, that this was too much for 
his friend, with all his official duties, and undertook the 
task himscU. But my brother was still allowed to inspect 
both the manuscript and the proofs. 

At Christmas, 18G9, the “Homer” address was printed 
for private (n'rculation at the same printers, and later on, 
in 1871, the lecriire on “ Socrates and Greek Tragedy,” 
already refeiTod to, was also printed there. The manu- 
script of this lecture had already been sent to Tribschen in 
February, 1870, and it caused somewhat of a sensation in 
the Wagner household. In it my brother for the first time 
elaborated “ in a manner a little more precise ” the sub- 
stance of the original discoui-se, which consisted of his 
thoughts on the destruction of the ancient Dionysian tragedy 
through the rationalistic spirit of Socrates and Eiuipides. 
Th(i mastcir informed him that, after he had read it aloud, 
it took him some time to calm down his wife. 

“ I, for my part, cry out to you : ‘ It is as you say ! ’ You 
have hit the right nail on the head ; you have called attention 
to the exact point with jierfect accuracy, and I cannot help 
looking forward with admiration to the further development of 
your ideas with which you will confute the prejudices of vulgar 
dogmatism. Nevortholcss, I am somewhat anxious about you ; 
and from tljo bottom of iny heart I trust that yoit will not come 
to grief. That is why I would fain advise you not to expound 
your unacceptablo views any longer in short treatises which, 
owing to unfortunate scruples, are, I think, calculated to pro- 
duce a superficial elTect. But if, as I believe, you are so deeply 
steeped in your ideas, gather them together in a much more 
extensive work. Then you will most certainly find the proper 
expressions for Socrates’ and Plato’s divine errors, which were 
of so overwhelmingly creative a nature, as to force us to worship 
oven when we are in the very act of turning our backs on them. 
Oh, friend ! where can we find the sacred words to express 
what we feel when we contemplate those incomprehensibly 
harmonious creatures from the standpoint of our world ! And 
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how high our hopes and thoughts of ourselves should bo when 
we realise deeply and clearly that we are able to do things — 
nay, that we shall and must do things that wore denied to 
them ! ” 

With all due reverence, ray brother must certainly have 
smiled a little on receiving the above advice ; for, for many 
years, a whole host of lesthetic problems and replies to 
problems had been fermtmting in his mind, and he had 
availed himself of public lectures only in order to elabomte 
small portions of the general outlook which Avas to bo 
expounded in a large work dealing with the Greeks. But 
one is pleased to be influenced a little, one is pleased to be 
criticised a little, by others, when one stands still hesitat- 
ingly before the accomplishment of a great work, ft is 
very characteristic that Wagner, despite his intimate 
intercourse with my brother, could have fallen into the 
error of supposing that these short lectures were to a 
certain extent merely preliminary surveys of the ground, 
and that he did not realise that they might be only a small 
portion of a general conclusion, which had been arrived at 
by years of study and much silc.nt thought. Similar errors 
were subsequently made by other people, for communicative 
as my brother was in his daily intercourse with his friends, 
he spoke of his great new thoughts and plans, <',ven to his 
friends, only when they had grown ripe in solitude. Whether 
he ever discussed his private plans in response to Wagner’s 
suggestion to collect all his new ideas together in a book, 
or whether he still thought it was too early to do so, 1 
cannot now ascertain, as the majority of his hdters to 
Wagner seem to have bceh lost. Probably, in keeping 
with the friendly relations of those days, he wrote 
expressing in the warmest manner his gratitude to 
Wagner for his kind advice. 

In addition to this, the surprise and joy over the novelty 
and audacity of my brother’s writings produced an agree- 
able result. Frau Cosima wrote : “ The work you sent, and 
our discussion of it, marked a turning-point in the general 
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spirit preyaUing at Tribschen. We were so doleftd tibaf 
we even ceased from reading of an evening ; the pilgrimage 
which you induced us to take into the most beautifol age 
of man had such a beneficial efiect upon us that, on the 
following morning, the master created the bright theme of 
Siegfried, to an accompaniment of the boldest and most 
frivolous violin virtuoso on the Bhine, and listening to 
which, the Bhine Daughters, with joyful hope, let their 
motif resound far and wide. (The overture to the Goiter- 
dumnurung after Brunnhilde’s and Siegfried’s departure).” 

This mutually refreshing infiuence, this reciprocal effect 
of two great spirits one upon the other, which filled each 
with such lofty hopes for the future, is certainly the most 
exalting and most stirring testimony of the profound 
friendship that prevailed between them during the days at 
Tribschen. 

The Wagners found Tribschen almost more cosy in 
winter than in summer. I, for my part, saw it only when 
it was decked in its most beautiful spring or summer garb. 
The fii’st time I went there was at the end of July, 1870. 
I was staying with some Bale friends at their country 
house in Lucerne, on the other side of the lake immediately 
opposite Tribschen, and, with the view of being introduced 
to Wagner, I was fetched by my brother and Hans Bichter 
in a small boat and rowed across the lake. On the second 
occasion, which was in the spring of 1871, I got to know 
more of Tribschen, as I stayed there for many days with 
my brother. 

The whole of Tribschen, together with its inmates, was a 
chaining idyll; at the head, the ideal couple, then the 
beautiful children with all their wealth of imagination and 
resomve in queer ideas and games ; the worthy servant 
Jacob, who at every fresh leave-taking would withdraw 
his hand for an instant and pretend to decline the 
proffered tip, saying as he did so, “But, Professor, you 
are welcome to all my services ” ; and the old angular 
house which, with its simple garden and grounds, took its 
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place BO unpretentiously and naturally in the glorious 
landscape — everything was so harmonious and yet so rare. 
The house itself was not arranged and furnished in a 
manner befitting its style, but in accordance with the taste 
of a Paris furnishing firm, who had been somewhat lavish 
in their use of pink satin and little Cupids. Thus, I have 
retained the most unpleasant remembrance of Hie inside of 
the simple old house. But its inmates and the surround- 
ing country reconciled mo to the amazing style indoors 
and made the latter seem almost picturesque. 

I can still remember the last evening I spent there; 
the sun was just setting, but the moon olieady stood full 
and bright over the luminous snowfields of Muiuit Titlis. 
And, as the light of the sun gradually waned and 
surrendered the earth to the pallid glow of the moon, and 
the lake and the picturesquely shaped and sharply outlined 
mountains grew ever more delicate, more diaphanous 
and more transparent, and seemed as it were to grow 
every minute more ghost-like, our animated conver- 
sation gradually subsided, and we all sank into dreamy 
silence. 

We four (really five) were wandering along the so- 
called liauherweg close to the lake. In front walked 
Frau Cosima and my brother — the former dressed in a 
pink cashmere gown with broad revere of real lace which 
reached down to the hem of the garment ; on her arm 
there hung a large Tuscan hat trimmed with a crown of 
pink roses, and behind her paced a dignified, heavy and 
gigantic, coal-black Newfoundland dog, “Buss.” Then 
followed Wagner and myself — Wagner being attired in a 
Flemish painter’s costume, consisting of a black velvet 
coat, black satin knickers, black silk stockings, a light- 
blue satin cravat tied in a rich bow, with a piece of his 
fine linen and lace shirt showing below, and a painter’s 
tam-o’-shanter on his head, which at that time was covered 
with luxuriant brown hair. I can still remember quite 
vividly how tiie shafts of light coming through the trees 
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caught each of us in turn, as we walked silently along, 
looking out across the silvery lake. We listened to the 
soft murmur of the water as the diminutive breakers lapped 
against the bank, and every one of us must have heard the 
song of his own thoughts out of the sweet monotonous 
melody, as out of the sound of a magic horn. 

Th(‘ aim of our walk was to reach the “ Hermitage,” a 
liouse built of bark, which stood on the highest point in 
the property, and from which one could get a delightful 
view, in the almost daylight brilliance of the moon, across 
the lake and the chain of mountains encircling it. 
Gradually the spell of silence was broken ; Wagner, 
Cosirna and my brother began to speak of the tragedy of 
human life, of the (Greeks, the Germans, of plans and 
asjnrations. Never either before or afterwards have 1 hoard 
such wonderful harmony in the conversation of three such 
different people. Every one had his own “ colour,” his 
own theme, and brought it forward with all his power — 
and yet what a perfect harmony the whole produc(‘d ! 
Each of these original natures was at its best, glowed with 
its own inner light, and yet threw no shadow upon the 
others. 

About this time Cosirna wrote to my brother ; “ and 
when T contemplate our peaceful existence which, in view 
of the Master’s genius, may well be called sublime, and 
feel at the same time that the sufferings we have 
previously endured are indelibly stamped on om’ souls, I 
say to myself that the greatest joy on earth is a vision, 
and that this vision has fallen to the lot of us poor 
creatures.” 

Yes, Tribschen was a blessed isle, and whoever Iras 
known it, thinks of it with a profound regret. In the 
year 1888, shortly before his breakdown, my brother wrote 
in Ecce Homo : 

“ As I am speaking here of the recreations of my life, I feel 
I must express a word or two of gratitude for that which has 
refreshed me by far the must heartily and most profoundly. 
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This, without the slightest doubt, was my intimate relationship 
with Eichard Wagner, All my other relationships with men 
I treat quite lightly : but I would not have the days I spent at 
Tribschen — those days of confidence, of cheerfulness, of sublime 
flashes, and of profound moments — blotted from my life at any 
price. I know not what Wagner may have been for others ; 
but no cloud ever darkened our sky.” 


Y.N, 


Q 



CHAPTER XVII 

OFFICUL DUTIES AND THE WAR (1870-1871) 

My brother’s official work kept him very busy ; for he 
(lid not take things easily ; he even offered to replace those 
teachers who at times happened to bo too indisposed to 
attend to their duties, and gave endless private instruction 
to impecunious students who were not sufficiently prepared 
for examinations. Professor R. Euoken, who was his 
colleague at this tinito, describes my brother as the most 
amiable examiner he had ever met. Ho was most 
zealously intent on turning his lectures and class-hours 
to account, both for his pupils’ sake and liis own. At the 
beginning of June, 1869, my brother wrote to Rohde as 
follows: “Here in Ib'ilo everything is going spbrndidly. 
Lectures eveny morning at 7 a.m. (treating of yl'lschylus’s 
Chocphoni', and the history of Greek lyrics, and cveiy 
Monday 1 hold a Philological class.” And later on be 
writes : — 

“ I am well satisfied with my academic post. The students 
have faith in me, and I do my best to advise them, not only in 
l)hilolofficis. Moreover, I already have the pleasure of knowing 
that at Michaelmas throe of my pupils will, in accordance with 
my advice, go to Le^izig ; and they are the three best. As to 
my lectures for the next few years, I have resolved upon the 
plan of reading all that which I want to learn more thoroughly 
and must learn. Obviously it will be I who will draw the 
greatest profit from the arrangement. My Choephone and my 
classes on the Lyricists are, much to my delight, leading to 
very good work, in any case very much better than I could 
have expected. Next term I shall lecture on the history of 
pre-riatonic philosophy and Latin grammar, and my classes 
will be on Hesiod’s Erga." 
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Concerning his teaching of Greek he wites ; “I am 
now doing Plato with an intelligent class, and I lead the 
happy youths through the tangle of philosophical questions 
with a gentle hand — that is to say, just siifriciently pro- 
foundly to whet their appetite. 1 have also gone to the 
trouble of instituting cxtoniporo exorcises in Greek for the 
sake of improving tlic students’ grammatical knowledge.” 
And this he continued until the end of 1875. 

Whether my brother was a good teacher or not, I cannot 
say. Not long ago, however, the Franl fnrier Zcitiuuj pub- 
lished the following very tine de6(jrij)(i(m of his Greek 
classes, written by one of his pripils at Jiale : 

“ Nietzsche was reading the lyrical atithology and the 
philosophers with us Lower Sixth Form l)oys. Tho inner froo- 
doni and superiority of his nature, his intercourse with tlio 
older students, as well as his own education at Pforta, resultod 
in the young Professor s cxlonding his school programme 
unusually 1!ar beyond its limits. He always expected us 
to bo capable of an independent treatment and mastery 
of tho material ho set before us. At times, wo boys who 
were quite luitrainod in pbllosopliy were unable to follow 
the lino of tliought in the laboriously translated text and in 
tho mind of its congenial interpreter, f {specially as our class, 
owing to a previous provisional arrangement, bad remained 
backward in Greek. But the powerful and sterling pei-sonality 
of our teacher, of whose commanding intollcujtual gifts w(i were 
thoroughly aware, never allowed us to lose courage. Ilis sovero 
sense of justice was always aide to distinguish accurately 
between the limits of goodwill aind idle caicdessness, and not 
one of our favourito schoollaoy tricks passed undetected by him. 
I remember, for instance, that on one occasion one of us (he is 
now discharging his duties as a highly-respected princi])al of a 
training college), who had not prepared Ijis w^ork well, was called 
upon shortly before tho end of tho lesson to construe ai certain 
eentence. Standing U2),and with aii)i)aront eaigornoss for the task, 
he recited the Greek text wdiich lie had to construe, as slowly as 
he could until the boll rang. With n view to ruiiking aissurance 
double sure, lie read yet ono more sentence, and then confi- 
dently stopped. Nietzsche did not move. Our schoolfellow’s 
brow grew wet with perspiration. * Professor,’ he stammered, 

Q 2 
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'have yon not perhaps overlooked the bell that has just 
rung ? ’ Nietzsche looked straight at him for a moment, and 
then, without moving a muscle, corrected him by saying : ‘ You 
mean to say, I did not hear it,’ and then left the room. On 
the following day he began his lesson by turning to the same 
pupil and saying smartly, ' Now, Sir, you construe.’ The 
most exemplary discipline always prevailed in Nietzsche’s 
classes, and this even extended over the preceding and subse- 
quent intervals. Although no word of blame or ill-humour 
ever fell from our teacher’s lips, we had the greatest respect for 
him. He had an incredibly painful and mortifying way of 
dealing with a guilty pupil. With stony silence he would 
leave the lad who had not prepared his lesson well to stammer 
forth his own public exposure, and, after a short palpitating 
pause, he would conclude the matter with a sharp ironical 
‘ Really ! ’ or ‘ Indeed ! ’ That was the extremest form of 
reproof with him — just as his praise never exceeded a short 
semi-audiblo ‘Good.’ But what would many of us — even the 
least industrious of our number — not have given for these four 
letters ! DiOicult as wore the lessons we used to have with 
Nietzsche, we regarded it as a distinction that ho left so much 
to our own intelligence, and like most youths our sensitiveness 
was sufliciently strong to make us conscious of the violence he 
was forced to do to his high-soaring intellect on our account. 
We shared the students’ enthusiastic admiration of their 
Professor, who was only a little older than they were themselves. 
We read everything he published, and were infected with his 
wild enthusiasm for Wagner, which at that time was being 
applied to the creation of The Birth of Traijedi/. This young 
llotspur, who, thanks to his noble appearance, was a coti- 
spicuouB figure, who attracted one through the charm of his 
manner, and w'as intimate with the best of men, Jacob 
Burckhardt and Richard Wagner (who lived in Tribschen), 
reached his zenith very early in life.” 

Scarcely a year after his call to Bale, i.e., in March, 
1870, ho was made a regular Professor. All his friends 
and relatives thought he was making his way uncommonly 
quickly, to be a regular University Professor at twenty-five 
and a half. It was really amazing ! Gradually, too, he 
began to feel more at home at Bfile, his complaints about his 
solitude ceased, and Bdle was spoken of with all manner of 
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friendly praise. Everybody, moreover, -was very kind to 
him, and his colleagues especially, all of whom were so 
much older than he, constantly gave proofs of their recogni- 
tion and esteem for liis gifts. This was very gratifying to 
the youthful Professor, and he gratefully returned their 
consideration and respect. He always spoke of them as 
his “ distinguished colleagues,” and was overjoyed at their 
acumen. lie laid particular stress upon his intercourse 
with the art-historian Jacob Burckhardt, and regarded it 
as a piece of extraordinary good fortune to have made his 
acquaintance and to have become his friend. After having 
been in Bale only eight weeks, the young Professor was 
able to write : “ From the start I got into close touch 
with that intellectual oddity Jacob Burckhardt, and 1 am 
delighted about it, for we have discovered a marvellous 
similarity in our fcsthotic paradoxes.” Their close rela- 
tionship was occasioned to some extent by the peculiar 
circumstance that both of them, in acciordauce with their 
duties, had not only to deliver lectures at the University, 
but also to give lessons lusting altogether six hours a week 
to the Sixth Form of the school — an aiTangemcnt that dah'd 
from the time when this fonn constituted an actual part 
of Bale University. During the intervals betwexm the 
classes held at the school, and the lectures dclivercxl at the 
University, both of them liked to retire to the beautiful 
cloisters of the cathedral, which stands quite close to the 
two institutions. While they walked to and fro together, 
they would often indulge in the most animated conversa- 
tions, now serioTis, and now frivolous (for often a loud 
laugh would be heard coming from their direction), and it 
was in this confidential exchange of opinions that they 
gi-adually realised, ever more vividly, that “wonderful 
similarity,” not only in their testhctic, but also in their 
scientific ajid educational views, which sometimes revealed 
itself even in the discussion of the most exalted problems. 

My brother was among the most enthusiastic followers 
of Burckhardt’s course on the history of Greek culture ; for 
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a whole term he tried to attend these lectures, at which a 
number of elderly Bale gentlemen used to he present, 
although he was unfortunately not able to do so regularly. 
Concerning the effect of these and other lectures of 
Burckhardt’s, my brother said : “ One could see in every 
cultured citizen of Bale the fact that he had been born in 
Jacob IJurckliardt’s city.” 

"With regard to his friendly relations with Burckhardt it 
should not, however, be forgotten that my brother was 
26 years Burckhardt’s junior, and that he therefore 
regarchid him more in the light of a resi)ectcd teacher 
than of a friend on an equal footing. In spite of every- 
thing, ih(*r{!fore, he still lacked the opportunity for quiet 
coulidential chats in which he could express his private 
feelings even aboxit Bale and its inhabitants. That is why 
ho looked forward so anxiously to my mother’s and my 
visit to Bale in the spring of 1870. 

At Easter, 1870, the tlirec^ of us went to tlic Lake of 
Geneva, where wo spent a lovely time at the Pension 
Ivetterer in Clarens-au-Basset. My mother and I then 
stayc^d a few Aveeks in Bale with the view of spending our 
AVhitsun holidays in the Bernese Oberland and on the Lake 
of Lucerne, with Fritz and his friend Erwin. It was a real 
pleasurc-tri]), for avo had tine Aveather and Avere all in the 
best of spirits, as may be seen from the hilarious mood 
reflc(!lcd in the dogg(Tcl verses my brother Avrote at the time. 

In the middle of J une, our mot lier Aveut back to Germany 
in order to be. at the bedside of one of her sisters, who 
had fallen ill. In accordane.e Avith my brother’s pressing 
entreaty, I remained behind in Bale, little dreaming of 
what great events Averc going to upset the beautiful tours 
Ave had planned for the summer holidays. On the 19th of 
July, Avar Avas declared between France and Germany, and 
from that day onwards the most incredible confusion pre- 
vailed in Bale. German and French travellers poured in 
from all sides, on their way to join their regiments at home. 
For a whole week it seemed almost impossible for the 
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incoming crowds to get even a night’s shelter in BMe. 
The railway stations were chock-full night after night, 
and those people who were unable to endure the suffocating 
air, would hire flies for the whole night. My broth(T 
concludes a letter to our mother in the following soiTOwful 
terms: — “We were living so happily in the evening glow 
of peace ! Now the ghastly storm-cloud has hurst . . . 
(After all, I am very sorry to be a Swiss ! For our culture 
is involved. And to this end, no sacrifice can bo too great. 
Confound this ill-omened French Tiger !).’’ 

Yes, ho was very sad about it ; but it was no good, he 
could not join his native country’s troops ; for previous to 
accepting his Professorship at Bale, ho had been obliged 
to become a naturalised Swiss subject. In order to console 
himself, and also with the view of recovering from the 
results of a severe sprain in his ankle, he resolved to go to 
]\lt. Axcnstcin, and ho asked me to accompany him. It was 
almost impossible at that time to send a girl alone amid the 
confusion on the German railway lines. All the trains 
were requisitioned for troops, and it was only by a stroke 
of good fortune that one was conveyed any distance at all. 
After leaving beautiful Mt. Axenstein, in tlic company 
of a landscape painter called Mosengel wo went to the 
Maderancr Thai, which had been recommended to us on all 
sides as being very lovely. Meanwhile my brother had 
quite recovered from his sprained ankle. In this beautifully 
secluded valley my brotlwir wrote an essay on “The 
Dionysian Outlook on the World,” and I remember that, 
while he was reading it aloud to mo, he was interrupted by 
the firing of a gun. “What’s the matter?” cried the 
tourists in all directions. The proprietor of our pension, a 
doctor, who had studied in Germany, was the cause of the 
noise. Out of sympathy for the Germans among his guests 
he had had a salute fired, and a flag hoisted above his roof, 
whereuj)on he cried : — “ A great and magnificent victory 
to Germany ! ’’ A German telegram had at last penetrated 
even into our solitary part of the world, and it bore the 
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news of “ Weissenburg and Worth,” although it also 
mentioned “ terrible losses.” My brother grew very pale. 
For a long while he walked to and fro with the painter 
Mosengel, who was a native of Hamburg, and then came 
to mo very solemnly. I guessed what he was going to 
say, and tears had already gathered in my eyes. “What 
would you do, now, Lizzie, if you were a man ? ’ 
“Naturally, I should go to the war, neither would it matter 
for me, Fritz ; but you ! ” and I sobbed with all my heart. 
He then proceeded to point out to mo that, at any rate, it 
was Ids bouudon duty to try at least to go to the war as a 
soldier ; and in the event of his not being allowed to do 
this by the Swiss authorities, — for Switzerland was neutral, 
ho and Mosengel would go to the scat of war as ambulance 
attendants. Thereupon we immediately returned to Bale, 
for my brother, through the agency of Privy Councillor 
Vis(;her, had already addressed his request to the Board 
of Education at Bale, and a rough draft of this letter 
to Vischer is still extant. It reads as follows : — 

“ In view of the present state of affairs in Germany, you will 
not bo surprised at my request to be allowed to discharge my 
duty towards my native land. It is with this object that 1 
appeal to you in order through your kind mediation to solicit 
a leave of absence, for the last weeks of the summer term, from 
the houourable Board of Education at Bale. My health has 
now so far improved that I could without any fear of the con- 
Hoquonces help my fellow-countrymen either as a soldier or as 
an ambulance attendant. The fact that I too should desire to 
throw my small mite of personal capacity into the alms box of 
my Fatherland will appear to no one so natural and just as to 
a Swiss Board of Education. Although I am not unaware of 
the exalted nature of the duties I have to perform at Bale, in 
the face of Germany’s awful cry that each should do his German 
duty, I confess that I could allow myself to be bound by 
my obligation to Bale University only through painful com- 
pulsion, and, even so, I should feel that my work would be of 
little value. And I should like to see the Swiss who would con- 
sent to being kept to his post under similar circumstances ...” 
(This last sentence was crossed through in the draft). 
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He was duly granted the leave he asked for, but only 
to serve as an ambulance attendant ; he would have much 
preferred to go as a combatant. On the 12th August, 
we went to Lindau, met our friend Mosengel, the painter, 
there, and on the following day proceeded to Erlangen, where 
both my brother and his friend proposed to train for 
ambulance service. A paragraph in the A iujabunjer Allije- 
meinc j^citung had brought Erlangen to their notice. Our 
journey from Lindau to this town has remained indelibly 
stamped upon my memory. Fritz was in splendid condi- 
tion, radiant with health, and overflowing witli life and 
the lust of action. As a matter of fact, he was full of that 
spirit peculiar to the recruit, and in him it was all the 
more delightful as it was beautified by his intellect. We 
even sang; none of the ordinary >var-songs, but one 
which my brother had only just come across while reading 
the paper ip the railway carnage, and which ho had 
immediately’^ set to music. 

Finally we all grew so excited and exultant that wo 
laughed until wo cried. Of course, wo were very much 
ashamed of ourselves, and thought our behaviour quite 
unsuited to the occasion and to the serious state of alfairs. 
Every time the train stopped, and this happened again and 
again, for wo were travelling in the most erratic fashion, 
one of us -would cry “Order ! ” whereupon we would all sit 
as stiff and as solemn as idols; but as soon as the train started 
off again, the fun was renewed. Ah ! youth, health, the 
lust of action and the consciousness of coming dangers — 
all these things are quick, to create an exultant mood, 
more particularly W’hen circumstances make such a mood 
unbecoming. Meanwhile, however, something happened 
which made us veiy anxious and at which wo were d(^cply 
moved. The train stopped for some time outside Ulra, and 
we saw a eompany of soldiers, obviously men of the resciwe, 
marching towards the city. Solemnly and determinedly 
they strode along, singing as they went, with deep manly 
voices, the famous Lutheran hymn: “Ame festc Burg isl 
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unser GotV^^ And we felt distinctly that, despite the 
distress and even death which stood before them they bore 
in their breasts the firm conviction that “ Das Beich muss 
tins (loch hleihenJ^ * 

In Erlangen, however, the really serious and painful side 
of life b(‘gan. Already, some sixty miles down the line, 
at Nordlingen, we had seen that a number of carriages 
full of wounded soldiers had been added to our train. 
When therefore, in Erlangen, wo saw the wounded and 
ev(!n the dying being borne from the carriages in litters 
and stretchers, we felt quite crushed at the thought of 
having been led but a little while previously to such 
childish frivolity tJirough our exuberant spirits. 

In Erlangi'n my brother entered for a course of medicine 
and surgery at the lied Cross Society there. He showed 
groat ability for the work, and was just as eager at it as he 
was conscientious, — so much so, indeed, that at the end of 
three days ho was already entrusted with. the special care 
(*f two I’russiaus and two Turcos. In his lectures on 
Nietzsche a certain Professor of Philosophy at Freiburg 
said very aptly ; “ Of course, he did the work excellently ; 
for ho ^\’as mxich too proud to do axiything at all unless he 
did it rtjally well.” After he had been trained as a nurse, 
he was sent by the above-mentioned society, as a person to 
bo trusted, at the head of an ambulance-corps to the scat 
of u ar. H(i was cutruslcd with large sums of money and 
a whole host of personal messages, and thus he had to find 
his way across the battle-fields from hospital to hospital 
and from ambulance to ambulance, in order to succour tbe 
wounded and the dying, and to take tbe last words of 
farewell and of remembrance from dying lips. What my 
brother with his sympathetic heart must have suffered in 
those days beggars description; for many months after- 
wards he used to think he heard the groans and the 

1 “Our God is a firm rock.'* The same idea enters the first line of the Anglican 
hymn, “ Hock of Ages, cleft for me.”— T b, 

"The Kmpirc must remain in our hands” — another line in the hymn already 
referred to. — T b. 
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plaintive cries of pain of the poor wounded men of whom 
he had scon such numbers. Diiving the first two or thr(>o 
years that followed the war, he was scarcely able to speak 
about it, and once when Rohdo complained in Fritz’s 
presence that he had heard so little of his friend’s expe- 
riences as an ambulance nurse, my brother ejaculated 
painfully: “ I cannot speak of such things, it is impossible ; 
one must endeavour to banish such memories from one’s 
mind ! ” And it was only many years later, while on a 
walk in the neighbourhood of Naumbui’g, when he had 
changed some of his views, that he told mo of the following 
incident : On a certain evening at the close of a very heavy 
day with the wounded, and “ with his heart well-nigh 
broken with pity,” he happened to enter a small town 
which lay on one of the chief military roads. As ho 
turned the corner of a large stone wall and continued his 
way for a second or two, he suddenly heard a roaring 
noise as of thunder, and a magnificent cavalry regiment — 
gloriously expressive of the courage and exuberant strength 
of a people — flew by him like a luminous storme-loud. The 
thundering din waxed louder and louder, and behold ! his 
own beloved regiment of horse-artillery dashed forward at 
full speed, — oh, liow he ached at not being able to jump on a 
horse, and at being obliged to remain inactive by the stoiio 
wall ! At last came the infantry, advancing at the double ! 
The men’s eyes were aflame, and their feet struck the hard 
road like mighty hammer-sirokos. And while this pro- 
.cession passed before him, on its way to war and perhaps 
to death, so wonderful in its- vital strength and formidable 
courage, and so perfectly symbolic of a race that icill 
conquer and prevail, or perish in the attempt — “ then,” 
said he, “1 felt for the first time, dear sister, that tho 
strongest and highest Will to Life does not find expression 
in a miserable struggle for existence, but in a Will to War, 
a Will to Power, a Will to Oveipower ! Put,” he con- 
tinued after a while, “ I also felt what a good thing it is 
that Woden lays a hard heart in the breasts of commanding 
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generals, otherwise how could they bear the awful respon- 
sibility of sending thousands to death in order to raise their 
people and themselves to dominion.” 

Woden had not, hoAvoA^or, laid a hard heart in my 
brother’s breast, and that is Avhy Eichard Wagner had 
already done his utmost to restrain him from any 
participation in the war. He declared that my brother’s 
profoundly sensitive nature would bo ill able to endure the 
sight of such horrors. On the 13th September, my brother 
tells “ the dear and honoured master ” Avhy ho was so 
quieltly driven UAvay from his Samaritan duties on the 
battle-field after only four weeks’ service, 

“ My activities have met Avith a temporary check, and 
unfortunately through illness. My multifarious messages and 
duties led me as far as the neighbourhood of Metz ; I and my 
A’ery worthy friend Mo.sengcl found it possible to deliver the 
greater part of tho mossagos and gifts entrusted to us into the 
hands or oars of their proper recipients quite nicely. At Ars- 
sur-Mosello, Ave undertook the cure of tho wounded, and returned 
Avith a batch of these to Germany. With these, three days and 
three nights in the midst of seriously AA'ounded men, we reached 
tho uttermost limit of our exertions. I had a ghastly cattle- 
truck in Avhich there lay six severely wounded men, and I AAas 
tho only person there to gh'o them their food, to bandage their 
AA'ounds, and to see to them generally. All of them had bones 
broken, many had four Avounds, and in addition to that I 
obserA'ed that two had hospital gangrene. The fact that I Avas 
able to endure those pestilential vapours, and could even sleep 
and eat, now seems to me quite miraculous. But, scarcely had 
f delivered my batch of charges U2) to the hospital at Karlsruhe, 
AA'hen I too began to shoAV signs of serious illness. With gieat 
difliculty I AAas able to reach Erlangen in order to report upon 
various matters to my society there ; then I went to bed, where 
I lie to this day. A A'ery capable doctor declared my case to 
be one of seA’ere dysentery and dipb.theria. But strong measures 
Avere used against both of these infectious diseases, and I am 
now able to reiwrt good progress. I haA^e thus made the 
acquaintance of the two ill-famed lazaretto epidemics, and 
they have both done so much to weaken and to reduce me 
in a short time, that for a while 1 must give up all thought of 
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continumg my duties at the front, and must think only of my 
health. And thus, after having tried for the short space of four 
weeks to work for the general good, I am already thrown back 
upon myself, and am utterly wretched ! As to Germany’s 
victories, I would prefer not to speak of them ; they arc merely 
inscriptions of fire on the wall, understandod of all peoples.” 

This illness gravely undermined my brother’s health, and 
is the first cause of his subsequent terrible condition. 
Until that time, as he himself declared, ho had had the 
constitution of a bear, and even his short-sightedness, whi(!h 
he had inherited from our father, had not boon the cause of 
any special trouble. Still, the accidents which ho had in 
his youth — the blow against the saddle-pommel when ho 
was a trooper in an artillery regiment, and the number of 
sprains he sustained in his ankles, are all to be ascribed 
only to his extreme short-sightednt'ss. lie could not 
measure distances. But what ho rejoiced in above all, 
until this tirtio, was the possession of a thoroughly sound 
stomach; though, thanks to the extraordinarily severe drugs 
which ho took for the treatment of his diphtheria and 
dysentery at Erlangen, this orgau was sadly deteriorated. 
In order, however, to bo able to carry out his incredibly 
profuse and profoundly intellectual produelions without 
fatigue, and to bo able to overcome his sensitive nature, his 
body, and particularly his brain, required to be well nourished. 
Owing to his bad digestion, which was the result of the 
strong drugs he had taken, the nutritive process was no 
longer as perfect as it used to be. Our mother used to say 
in later years that she was only surprised that ho did not 
die from the effects of the strong medicines he had taken. 
In addition to all this, it should be observed that my 
brother, as the result of the training he had received in 
the use of drugs for his work in the field ambulance, now 
took to administering “ cures ” to himself — a habit which 
did not tend to improve his debilitated stomach. Never- 
theless, his constitution was so sound that, if only at this 
juncture he had resolved to take a complete rest for a yeai’, 
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and had made a long sojourn somewhere in the south where 
ho would have abjured all drugs, there can bo no doubt 
that he would have entirely recovered from the violent 
physical and spiritual shock which he had sustained during 
the war. As it was, however, his stem sense of duty iu 
regard to his profession, and his love of the science he 
pmetised, made him hurry to his post when ho had but 
half recovered ; for, trusting to his powerful constitution, 
he was already back in Bale at the end of October, and 
seeking recovery from all his ills in study. How much he 
then expected of himself may bo gathered from a letter 
which ho wrote to Oersdorfi : 

“ With genuine eagerness I have plunged into the sciences ; 
and now tny regular professional work has V>egun afresh. My 
only wish is that my health may improve. But my whole body 
has Buffered terrifically from the attack of dysentery and has 
not by any means recovered what it lost. 1 was welcomed 
back to Bale with groat friendlmess. . . . The new term began 
as usual with an inundation of work which wes enough to make 
one lose one’s head. This term I shall give two new courses of 
lectures treating respectively of Greek metre and rhythm 
(according to my own system), and of Hesiod. In addition to 
this I have my philological classes, and also the Greek classes 
to bo hold at the school, whore I propose to study jHschylus’s 
Orestcan Tetralogy. Besides those duties I also have Council, 
Faculty, and Library meetings to attend, together with many 
functions of a more social nature. ...” 

Other work had also been left seriously in arrears through 
the interruption of the war-god, and thus ho was simply 
overwhelmed by all bo had to do. But what harassed 
him most of all, were his painful recollections of all he had 
seen. On the 12 th of December he wrote to GersdorfE : 
“If one would avoid losing all courage, one must not think 
of these horrible things any longer. I will, however, write 
to you now, in the hope — aye even under the assumption 
that you have bravely and happily escaped all these 
terrible dangers like a favourite of Mars — though not with 
any fresh love for him.” 
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My brother did not seem to be a favourite of the god of 
war ; for on every occasion when, either directly or in- 
directly, he plunged into the service of tho sword-clashiug 
deity, the latter, by means of a severe illness, scared him 
back to tho sciences. 



CHAPTEE XVIII 

THE GENESIS OP “THE BHITH OP TKAGEDY ” 

As I have already said, my brother spent the Christmas 
of 1870 with the Wagners at Tribschen. He presented 
Wagner with that favourite old etching of llilrcr’s, “ The 
Knight, the Devil and Death,” and Frau Cosima with the 
essay “Concerning the Dionysian Outlook on the World,” 
written in the Maderancr Thai. The three essays, “ Greek 
Musical Drama,” “ Socrates and Tragedy,” and “ Concern- 
ing the Dionysian Outlook on the World,” which during the 
year 1870 were presented to his friends in a private edition, 
are the first outward signs of his new conception of Greek 
antiquity and of that abundance of costfietic problems 
“which for years already had been fermenting in his 
mind,” and the wealth of which made him hesitate to 
publish them. 

In the spring of 1870 he writes to his friend Erwin about 
it as follows : “I now have the best hopes for my 
philology ; but I must allow myself plenty of time. Step 
by step, and almost faint-hearted with surprise, I am 
nearing a general conception of Greek antiquity.” Very 
shortly afterwards, ho writes to say that he is completing 
the programme of the work on Laertius for the school, that 
he has just written a Latin address in honour of Professor 
Gerlach’s fiftieth anniversary as a teacher, and that he 
intends to finish certain other philological work in May. 
He then continues : 

” If I can get any more short essays ready (dealing with old 
material), I shall collect them all into the form of a book, in 
regard to which fresh ideas are continually coming to me. I 
fear that it will not give one the impression of being a philolo- 
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gical work ; but who can contradict his own nature ? Now 
begins for me a period of attack, after I have for some time 
evoked moderate approbation through going about in the old 
familiar carpet slippers. The theme and title of the coming 
book is ‘ Socrates and Instinct.’ ” 

In July and August, 1870, before and after the outbreak 
of the war, he was deeply absorbed in his now problems. 
It is true that his departure for the seat of war interrupted 
the actual elaboration of his views in writing, but it did not 
interfere with the work going on in his mind, and directly 
after his return from the front, when ho had scarcely 
recovered from his illness, he was once more moat deeply 
immersed in these thoughts. Tho fact tliat his first plan 
was to write a much more exhaustive book may be seen 
from the abundance of half- and fully-completed notes on 
tho subject which have been published since his death. If, 
however, in the end this small book, this torso of a gi*eat 
art- work* was all that was published, it showed what a 
great sacrificial Offering of self -abnegation my brother made 
to his fi'iend Richard Wagner. 

It had always been his doepi'st wish to bo able to do some- 
thing decisive for Wagner ; his object was to elevate the 
whole of the Wagnerian movement to a higher plane, and 
ho thought there was no better way of attaining this end 
than by associating Wagner’s art with the highest and best 
form of all art — Hellenic art. A start which was as bold 
as it was strange ! Neither his artistic instinct, nor his 
philologist’s conscience allowed him to do this in a large 
book on Greece ; but inasmuch as he limited himself to 
fundamental artistic problems, which were to be elucidated 
by an appeal to the Greek spirit, it was possible to associate 
the Greeks with the new art. 

It is only now, after the publication of his writings of 
that period, that we can see how absolutely the conclusions he 
arrived at through his general conception of Hcllenisin, dis- 
agreed with those of Wagner’s art. I can well imagine, how 
often, in those days, he mixst have laid exhaustive and 

T.1I. It 
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magnificent passages reluctantly aside — ^passages whicli 
now reveal so clearly to us Nietzsche as he really was, 
unalloyed and true. It was these conflicting feelings that 
rondered the conclusion of his work and its publication so 
difficult to him. After having finished the book he wrote 
to Erwin Eohdo, towards the beginning of 1872, as follows : 
“No one has any idea of the way in which such a book 
comes into being, of the trouble and care to which one is 
put in order to keep one’s self to this extent free from all 
the other ideas and notions that press in upon one from all 
sides, and of the courage of the conception and the bold- 
ness of its development; but what people will perhaps 
susiiect least of all is the colossal mission I felt I had to 
fulfil in regard to Wagner, and which, as a matter of fact, 
ha.s caused me the deepest qualms.” 

In any case, thanks to his self-sacrifice and self- 
restraint, he attained that to which lie aspired ; for 
owing to The Birth of Tragedn, a much deeper couception 
of Wagnerian art, as resuscitated Dionysian art, was called 
into existence. From that time foiward new hopes were 
(?onnectcd with the name of Wagner— hopes that gazed 
into new distances, and which in the early ’seventies 
animated and enraptured vast numbers of the cidtured 
youths of Germany. ]3nt the most delighted of all over 
the whole alfair was Itichard Wagner himself. Before 
my brother led him to regard the matter in this light, 
it had never occurred to him to consider the Apollonian 
and Dionysian problem as a principle of art. 

Leo Jierg in his Churahteristiken gives a very apt 
description of Nietzsche as he w'as at this time. “ In those 
days he was the finest type of a young German, full of 
gratitude and pious feeling, full of ardent passion for his 
gods and hei'oes; an ai-tist through and through, who 
could not show his reverence for a thing otherwise than 
by beautifying and tiunsfiguring it — that is, by idealising 
it. He was also full of that artist’s irony which secretly 
converts cveiyone from whom it takes a gift into one 
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who receives a gift, and which, in the act of fervently 
kissing the right hand from which it has taken a silver 
piece, presses a gold piece into the left hand I ” 

It is j)ossible to follow the genesis of The Birth of 
Trageihj quite clearly from his notes written between the 
autumn of ISGl) to November, 1871. lie meditated upon 
the problems of this enigmatical book amid the most 
varied cireumstanccs, even in the midst of war, “ beneath 
the walls of Metz.” In January, 1871, he collected the 
ideas together almost exactly iu the form in which they 
now stand; but in the middle of his woik ho was 
suddenly interrupted. Ilis health, which had been very 
unsteady since his return to Bale, began to decline visibly, 
llis prematui'e return to his post was beginning to pay 
him out. lie got jaundice, inilamraation of the bowels 
followed, and in addition to this he was tembly tormented 
by insomnia. Professor Liebermeistor, who liad already 
shown some displeasure when he had resumed work so 
prematurely at the University, now insisted upon his 
availing himself of a long l(\ave to go to the Italian lakes, 
and prescribed “ the cheerful young sister ” as a nurse 
and as a travelling companion. At first Fritz had not 
written with any anxiety about his hcaltli ; ho was, 
however, so weak that when, owing to some reason or 
other, ho was told tliat I could not come and another plan 
was laid before him, he fainted. I’ho doctor wrote a 
second time, and then only did we begin to thinlc that 
Ixis indisposition must be of a serious nature. 

I therefore sot out from Ns^umburg in the raid<lle of the 
night to join him, when the thermometer registered several 
degi’ces below freezing point. The first day wo only 
reached Fliielcn, because the stage-coach, the running of 
which the heavy falls of snow had interrupted for a whole 
fortnight, could resume its regular service only on the 
following moi-ning. In our hotel we came across Mazzini, 
who, under the assumed name of Mr. Brown, was travelling 
in the company of a young man. My brother was too 

B 2 
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unwell to care to strike up any acquaintance and to speak 
French on bis journey. I, however, was only too ready 
to do so, more particularly as this noble fugitive, bowed 
down with ago and sorrow, who could enter the fatherland 
ho loved so deeply only in secret and under an assumed 
name, struck mo as an extraordinarily stirring figure. The 
whole of this journey across St. Got hard in tiny little sleighs 
built to cany only two persons, was undertaken in such 
beautiful weather that the gloomy scenery as well as the 
winter lands(!apo of gold, blue and white, struck us as inde- 
scribably beautiful, 'riic intellectual companionship of 
Ma/zini, who graciously joined the two of us at all the 
stations, and an accident which t<*rrified us while we were 
descending the zig-zag road leading from the dizzy heights 
of tlui St. Gothard into the vallciy of Tremola, as if on 
wings (a small sleigh iminediately in front of us fell with 
its passengers, coa(;hman and horse, more than 200 feet 
into the depths ; fortunately no one was .hurt, thanks to 
the soft snow) — all these things combined lent this 
journey a p(iculiar and novor-to-be-foi*gotten charm. The 
following phrase of Goethe’s, which Mazzini repeatedly 
quoted in his foreign accent to the young man who 
accompanied him, became thenceforward a favourite life- 
maxim with my brother and myself : “ fiich dcs Halben 
zu enlw'ohnai mid iin Ganzi'ii^ VoUen, Schiinen rcsolut zu 
h'lx'vJ’ (“ Get rid of compromise and live resolutely in 
that which is whole, full and Ix'autiful.”) Mazzini’s 
farewell words were very touching, lie asked me 
whither we were bound. 1 replied, “ For Lugano, which 
from all accounts is a sort of raradise,” lie smiled, sighed 
a little and said ; “ For youth Paradise is everywhere.” 

Wo reached Lugano on the 12 th of February, and 
we had good weather and pleasant company. I would 
refer more especially to the brother of the great Field- 
Marahal Moltke, his wife, and his two delightful young 
daughters. We saw a good deal of this distinguished 
family, and my brother showed the most lively interest 
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in talking with the clever couple. At times, too, he 
would read them some of his manuscripts, for instance, 
“ Concerning the Greek State,” — a part of The liirth of 
Tragedy, which was only published twenty-five yeai'S 
later. I remember how pleased Fiitz was at the time 
with the shi’ewd comments of llcrr von Aloltke. Thanks 
to him wo also heard a good deal about, the events of the 
war, as well as about what was going on behind the scenes. 

The whole of this holiday proved very beneficial to my 
brother. Owing to the ('outinual fine wc'ather, Ave spent 
a great deal of our time in the open, and as the company 
present, though lai'ge, was made up of people who were 
tolerably Avell suited to each other, the evenings were very 
pleasant too. There was a good deal of music ; i)crform- 
ances were given, and drawing-room games were played. 
Fritz entered into it all quit(‘. heartily, and was so amused 
and amusing, particularly in the games, that an ehhwly 
lady Avho had ;»ften expressed her astonishment at this 
full-fiodged Pi'ofessor of not (piitc twenty-seven, once ex- 
claimed admiringly: “To-day, llorr Professor, yon are not 
even twenty-six, but only fo\u’l('(ai years of ago ! ” Fritz, 
however, merely replied as he had often done before, that 
he had been a much too serious child, and that in the 
matter of laughing and merriment he had to recover a 
deal of lost time. 

I can still remember several pleasant excursions avc made, 
and one which wc undci’took to Mt. Brd remains quite 
vividly impressed uimn my mind. About ten or twelve of 
us had laid ourselves down op the summit, and my brother, 
who Avas in the centre of the party, a little higher than tlu^ 
rest of us, droAv a copy of Fans! from his pocjkct, and read 
a few scenes — as for instance, “ Jbni Fine hefreil sind Strom 
und Bdchd." (“ Released from ice are brooks and rivers),” ' 
while our eyes w^andered over the magnificent spring land- 
scape, and grew intoxicated with the overfloAving riches of 
the world. At last he let the book drop, and — with his 

* Faust, Part I., Sc. II. (.Bayard Taylor’s tnmslation). — T r. 
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melodious voice began to discourse upon what he had just 
read and upon the things around \is, just as if we had shed 
all our empty northern narrowness and pettiness, had 
grown worthy of higher feelings and higher aims, and with 
greater courage and lighter wings, could now, with all our 
energy, ascend to the highest piuna('lo to meet the sun. 
We all felt in a very exalted mood, and one of the ladies 
afterwards said to me with some emotion : “I shall never 
forget that ; it was in<leod a real Sermon on the Mount.” 

What happy and cloudless days were those three weeks 
in Lugano — all around us we had the scent of violets, the 
sunshine, and the beautiful air of the mountains and of 
spring ! I can still remember how wo joked and laughed ; 
with wanton spirits we participated even in the fun of the 
oamival. At Mid-Lent we were invited by an Italian 
nobleman to Ponte Tresa. AVhen I now recollect how wo 
(lermans from the Hotel dii Parc danced together and Avith 
th(! Italians on the open market-place there (I can still see 
Pritx quite vividly in my mind’s eye, merrily dancing 
a round dance), the whole thing stiikcs mo as a real 
carnival dream. 

Put, as had too often been the case already, this happy 
time ended in sadness: Hoit von Moltke, Avho had been 
held in such high esteem by everybody, caught cold while 
taking a trip on the lake, developed inflammation of the 
lungs and, to the general dismay of all our party, died. 

During the whole sojoiim, my brother wrot(? a good deal 
of The Birth of Tntqrdu, and read mo several passages of it 
aloud. On the 10th of Ainnl we returned to Pale, and 
hero the writing continued, and also, to a still greater 
degree, the process of weeding out. On the 26th the 
manuscript was sent to a publisher. When quite a young 
Professor in Leipzig, Fritz had made the acquaintance of 
the head of the firm of Engelmann, who had shown him- 
scK well pleased with the young scholar and had rashly 
offered to publish his first book for him, little dreaming 
that this amiable young man, who seemed so certain to 
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become a credit to his calling, would one day present him 
with a qiiestionahlo monster of a book. We called the now 
book “The Centaurs,” in accordance with a suggestion 
my brother made in the following remark : “ Seienoo, Art 
and Philosoj)hy are now gi'owing so closely side by side in 
mo that one day I shall certainly bring forth centaurs.” 
The rough draft of my brother’s letter to Ilcrr Engclmann 
is still in existence ; it reads : 

“ Yon were once kind enough to offer to become my ])nhlishor, 
and I should like to know whether tho l)Ook I am Bonding yon 
to-day does not meet with your approval. I have written a 
pamphlet which ought to represent about 90 pages ol letter- 
press, to which I have given tho title “ Music and Ti-agody ” ; 
and I now send you tho MS. of the beginning of it. As you 
will see, I have attempted to explain tho phenomenon of Groisk 
Tragedy in a completely novel way, and have disregarded alto- 
gether its i)hilological aspect in order to keep in view only tho 
{esthetic qnestions involved. The real object of tho book is, 
however, to th»ow light upon Richard Wagner, the extraordinary 
enigma of our ago, in his relation to Greek Tragedy. I venturo 
to predict that all tho last part cannot fail to create some- 
what of a stir among the whole of onr musical public, and 
if I compare it with what has been said recently about tho same 
problem by such men as TTanslick and others, and may bo 
allowed to draw any conclusion from tho effoct which certain of 
its passages have made upon my friends, I cannot help believ- 
ing that the more profound among tho reading public will bo 
interested in the work. In order to make myself quite clear 
to the general reader I have taken particular pains that tlio 
explanation should bo as lucid and as good in stylo as it c.an 
be made. 

“ I should like the work to bo produced as nearly as possible 
in the form of an elegant scientific pamphlet, and in the (.vent 
of your accepting it from mo, I would request you kindly to 
publish it in accordance with this desire. To enter into detail, 
for the purpose of such a pamphlet, I may say that I prefer 
German type, and even larye German type. I also like a largo 
octavo i)age, which must on no account contain more than 
28 to 82 lines, and the paper must be good. If by any chance 
you would be prepared to undertake this publication for mo, I 
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Bhould be glad if you would send me a sample of the type and 
paper chosen, as also your suggestions as to terms.” 

My brother had to wait a long time for a reply, and then 
he hoard from a friend that Herr Engelmann, somewhat 
perplexed by the whole affair, had asked the advice of an 
expert, and that both had spoken about the pamphlet rather 
doubtfully. Fritz then demanded back the manuscript, 
which at that time bore the title, “ Music and Tragedy,” 
although, in the end, Engelmann declared himself ready to 
publish it. My brother wanted, how'cver, to lot the matter 
of the publication stand over for a w^hilo ; for new ideas 
were already filling his head — ideas which were after- 
wards to find expression in The Future of our Educnlionul 
Imtilutions. 

In accordance with my brother’s pressing wn’sh, I remained 
in Bale throughout the spring, and also joined him in the 
summer holidays, W'hich we spent together in the Bernese 
Oberland. During the W’hole of this peri()d, Fritz spoke 
wdth great animation about the abundance of new ideas 
W'hich were forming in his mind in regard to our i)resent 
civilisation, and a struggle ho wished to begin against it 
with the view of establishing a new standpoint in 01111111*0. 
“ Fritz,” I said one day, “ you are preaching very w'onderful 
sermons to the German nation.” He laughed and replied : 
“ Well, yes, something of the sort is what I shall ultimately 
do.” TJio Commune and the burning of the Louvre upset 
him terriblj', and may have called into being many of these 
new ideas about the strange symptoms of our culture. 
Overcome by the news of it, Jacob Burckhardt and my 
brother hastened to each other, missed each other, and when 
finally they did meet, could only shake hands and were 
not able to speak for tears. In June, 1871 , Fritz writes 
to Baron von Gersdorff ; 

” In addition to the war of nations, we have been terrified by 
that international hydra which suddenly showed its frightful 
head, as the harbinger of very different wars in the future. If we 
could only talk things over together, we should agree as to how 
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clearly that terrible apparition betraye the appalling infirmity 
'which lies at the root of our modern life — .yea, as a matter 
of fact, at the root of the whole of ancient Christian Europe 
and its social organisation, and above all of the whole of 
Latin civilisation, and realise how each one of us, with all onr 
past, is responsible for such horrors coming into being. We 
should therefore be very far from imputing the crime of this 
struggle against culture, with a lofty sense of self-ostoem, to 
those unhappy wretches alone. I know what it means, tho 
war against culture. For some time after I heard of tho 
burning of tho Louvre, I felt absolutely ernshod, ami was 
overcome with sorrow and doubt. Tho whole of our scientific 
and philosopho-artistic existence struck mo as an absurdity, 
if one single day sufficed to exterminate tho magnificent 
treasures of art — yea, whole periods of art. With fervent con- 
viction I clung to tho metaphysical value of art, which cannot 
be with us for the sake of w'rotched man, but which has a 
higher mission to fulfil. But even in tho greatest i>aroxysm of 
my grief I could not get myself to throw’ a single stone at those 
sacrilegious knaves who, to my mind, are simply active bearers 
of a burden of guilt which is universal and which gives one 
much food for thought.” 

He concludes his letter hy asking GersdorlT to visit 
him, which the latter did in July, 1871. 

We spent a lovely time with him in Gimrnchvald near 
Miirron. Fritz >vas very happy to have his friend Avith 
him again after almost five years of separation, and to fool 
himself just as closely hound to him as before, and just as 
united in regard to all the great aims of life. It seems to 
me charaoteristically “ German ” on the part of Fritz, that 
jdl the time he was really sq happy at heart, he composed 
two poems on “ Melancholy.” On the 18th Sei»tember Ju; 
wrote to his friend, who had then returned home : 

“ I thank you once more for your visit ; nothing more 
■delightful and more comforting could have happened to mo this 
summer. Once again wo have drawn the not of culluro over 
both our heads, and it will bo difficult to disturb tlie united 
coarse of our best aspirations. You have left a most favourable 
impression upon all. Frau Wagner has written to me about 
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yon, and she expressed herself as very pleased and grateful ; 
Burckhardt and Vischer send you their kindest regards. In 
short — Biile is a place after my own heart, my friends are 
content with Bale, and Bale is content with my friends.” 

In October, 1871, my brother had two exceedingly 
pleasant meetings with Kohde and Gersdorff, first in 
L(‘ii):^ig and then in Nanmburg; and a very comical photo- 
grnpli taken in a booth at the Leipzig fair has immortalised 
these happy days. On my brother’s birthdsiy, the 15th of 
October, the two friends came to Naumburg with all kinds 
of presents, both comic and serious. 

Fritz was (h'lighted. With these merry youthful spirits, 
that transfigured even the most sober and abstract things, 
OIK! could allow oneself a fairly strong dose of Schopen- 
hau(>rian Fessimism. 

'riu! thr(!(! fri(!nds jokingly remarked that some good- 
natured demons, Avho were favomiiblu to friendship, had 
made tlu'ir time togiither particularly happy and cheerful 
that autumn. When he returned to Jlaic my brother 
therefore suggested to them that, out of consideration for' 
the kind (.'nd('avours of those demons, each of the friends 
should, in his respective quarters, present a thank-offering 
to fhi'm ; “ On the evening of Monday next at 10 p.m. 
we shall perform the rite as follows : Jilach one of \is shall 
take a glass of dark red A\'ine, empty half of it out into the 
street Avhilc pronouncing tlu! words ^aliioves and 

shall then drink the remaining half ! ” 

This thank-offering, Avhich wais intended far more as a 
tribute to friendship than as a mark of attention to tho 
hypothetical demons, and which was to unite tho friends, 
so grateful for the bond that joined them, for one moment 
in one thought, has ahvays seemed to me profoundly 
affecting, kly brother’s share in the ceremony was per- 
formed in Jacob Burekhardt’s study ; and it struck me as 
very amusing that this lonely oddity should join in this 
nil ra-juvcnilc ceremony of consecration. They poured two 
large tumblers of deep red wine into the street ; and Fritz 
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declared afterwards that if they had done this in the 
Middle Ages, they would certainly have been arraigned 
for practising black magic. 

During tljeir stay in Leipzig, thc^ two fi'ionds, Rolido 
and Gersdorff, took my brother to Fritzsch the bookseller, 
who Avas Wagner’s publisher, in order to offer him the 
manuscript of The Birth o/Tragcdij. At last, in November, 
Fritzsch accepted the Avork, and my brother Avrotc very 
joyfully to Gorsdorft’ as folloAA's: 

“ I was reminded most vividly of our slay in Lcip/.ip; to- 
day, and in somo respects I fool able to say in tho words of tho 
old song that I noAV add tho happy beginning to tho happy 
end. To-day, only to-day, Fritzsch tho worthy publisher, 
answered the request which I put to him when wo were in 
Lei2)zig together! And that is why I fool I must send you 
the news to-day. For it was yoii and Ilohde Avho took mo in 
body and spirit to tVio worthy Fritzsch : a deed Avhich I have 
not ceasedJto extol to tliia moment. It was not liis fault that his 
rc 2 *]y took sucji a long tinio to reach mo. IIo sent tho manu- 
script to an export as soon as ho roct'ivod it, and th(i gcintleinan 
in < 2 ueHtion dawdled over it until tho 16th Novomber. . . . 
Well, they liaA'o decided to ])rodnco it in exactly tho same style 
as Wagner’s Bcstimvimnj dfr Oper. Itfqoice Avith mo ! There 
will bo a nice space available for a beautiful A’ignotto. L('.t 
your artistic friend (Itau) knoAV this, and give him my kindest 
regards into the bargain.” 

Before the Avork had begun printing, my broth(T Avrolc', 
and added the present final section, in AA’hich he directly 
refers to Wagnerian art. In December, 1871, he vvrotf! to 
Eolide about it as folloAVs : “ The whole of the last section, 
which you have not yet read, will certainly surprise you ; 
I have dared much, ainl may be alloAved with great i)oint 
to cry aloud to mysedf : aniviavi salvavi. And that, is Avhy 
I think only Avith great sjilisfaction of thcAA'ork, and do not 
feel concerned at its having turned out to bo as proA ocat ive 
as possible, nor have any qualms as to the cry of indigna- 
tion which will be raised in some quarters when it is 
published.” 
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In the last days of the year 1871 The Birth of Tragedy 
out of the Spirit of Music appeared and copies were sent to 
all my brother’s friends. All of them greeted the first- 
born witli the most solemn feelings. Gersdorff resolved to 
celebrate its baptism, but his plan was never carried out. 
With his heart full of emotion my brother wrote in his own 
copy: 

“ Buie, Now Year’s Day, 1872. 

Srhaff, das Taffwerk meiner Ildndr 
Grosser Geist, dass ich's rollende ! ” ' 

> “ Do the <Iay\s work of my hands, 0 "real spirit, so that I may acromplish 
it.”-’TR. 



CHAPTEll XIX 


THK I'lRST BOOK 

My brother called The lUrth of Tnujethj oul of the Spirit 
of Music a youthful work, “ full of youthful coiirapjo and 
melancholy.” In it he described the interaction of the 
Apollonian and Dionysian spirits with which the whole of 
the future development of Art is bound up, and whi(!h is 
to bo regarded as the caxise of the tragic wisdom of tlu^ 
Greeks and of its imperishable monument, Greek tragedy. 
It is very significant that my brother should have tried to 
connect his Schopenhaucrian and Wagnerian views with 
the Hellenic world ; for the contemplation of this sublime 
M'orld, the height of whose <'nlturc ami beauty lias never 
been attained since, remained throughout his life the one 
confirmation of his loftiest hopes that a superior culture — 
an ideal state of mankind consisting of a union of culture 
and nature — was no einjity dream, but a possibility which 
had yet to be realised. 

My brother certainly understood the Greeks in a manner 
very different from that in which oven Goethe and 
Winckelmann had depicted them. Only through the 
discoA'^ery of the real import of the Dionysian spirit were 
we vouchsafed that profound insight into the most subtei- 
ranean depths of the Greek soul, and that is why my 
brother might well bo allowed to write with justifiable 
assurance in The Twilight of the Idols (1888) : 

“ I was the first who, in order to understand the ancient, 
still rich and even superabundant Hellenic instinct, took that 
marvellous phenomenon, which bears the name of Dionysus, 
seriously : it can be explained only as a manifestation of exces- 
sive energy. Anyone who has studied the Greeks, as that most 
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profound of modern connoisseurs of their culture, Jacob 
Burckhardt of Bale, had done, must have realised at once that 
something had been achieved by means of this interpretation. 
And in his ‘ Ciiltiir der Griechcii ’ Burckhardt inserted a special 
chapter on the phenomenon in question. If you would like a 
glimpse of the other side, you have only to refer to the almost 
laughable poverty of instinct among Gorman philologists when 
they approach the Dionysian question. The celebrated Lobeck, 
especially — who, with the venerable assurance of a worm dried 
up between books, crawled into this world of mysterious states, 
and succeeded in convincing himself that he was scientific, 
whereas ho was simply revoltingly superficial and childish — 
Lobeck, with all the jwmp of profound erudition, gave us to 
understand that, as a matter of fact, there was nothing at all 
in all these curiosities.” 

Whc'n'us, theretofore, we had hcion taught to regard tlie 
Gn'elvs to some exteut as a pcoide of unceasing cheerful- 
TU'ss, the author of The Birth of Tragedif now suddenly 
vouchsafed us a view of appalling depth iuto the Ilellonic 
sold which, (luivcriug from extreme tensior. and fi’om its 
exc('ss of j)ower, and full of political and artistic passion 
and jealousy, sought to transligiu’c the Dionysian by means 
of th(j Apollonian element. 

“ To become Apollonian means, to break one’s will to im- 
mensity, to multifariousness, to uncertainty and to the horrible 
— by a will to moderation, simplicity, order, rule and concept. 
Intemperance, wildness, the Asiatic spirit. He at the base of 
the Greek soul. The courage of the Greek consists in his 
struggle with his Asiatic nature. Beauty was not given him, 
any more than logic and the naturalness of his morals 
were — it was conquered, willed, fought for — it constitutes his 
triumph.” 

IMy brother describes this triumph oven over suflFering 
more clearly still in 1S8G, and showed to what extent the 
Greeks understood 

“how to explain suffering as a-blessing, and poison as a food. . . . 
They suffer as severely us they possibly can ; but they react 
aigainst this suffering only by manifesting all the more pleasure 
in the creation and discussion of things which do man good. 
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They are a people most sensitive to saffering, but their plaslio 
power in the use of pain is extraordinary. To this power also 
belongs moderation in the feeling of resentment under pain, 
and in wallowing in pain : hence they felt impelled to a 
triumphant attitude as a remedy.” 

I do not think, that tho Greeks were ever before under- 
stood as sufferers in this way — as sullei'ors despite their 
superabundant energy in all walks of life. In any case, 
it was on this account that the conclusion of The Kirlh 
of 'Tragedy, as I can well remember, caused such a pro- 
found impression. In tho passage in (pieslion my brollun* 
depicts a stranger who, on entering Athens, is inlo.vi- 
cated by the uninterrupted flow of beauty on all sides, 
and cries out: “Blessed race of Hellenes! IIow gniat 
Dionysus must be among you, when the Delian god 
deems such charms necessary to cure you of your dithy- 
rambic madness!” A hoary old Athenian, “looking 
up to him* with tho sublime eye of JEschylus, replit's : 
‘ Say also this, thou curious stranger : what sufl’erings 
this people must have undergone, in order to bo ablci to 
become so lu'autiful ! But now follow me to a tragic play, 
and sacrifice with me in tho temple of both deities ! ’ ” 
Thus curly did my brother have the thought that suftVring 
may be both the obstacle and impulse to, as wadi as tho 
source of, the highest development of power, and that W'c 
should therefore conceive it as a necc*ssity. And this he 
wrote at a time w'hen his strong fnune had only just rccenlly 
been convulsed with pain ; but his dec'ply sensitive nature 
was already suffering, merely as the result of the tic'rc-e 
development of his mind. ‘To him a conviction was not a 
mere garment which may be exchanged at will for a 
new one; it w'as something which involved tho d(;(i])est 
feelings and thoughts, llis spirit, hoAvever, on its road to 
freedom and to truth, forced him to newer views ; and how 
much pain it cost him to part from this old stage of 
knowledge, so intimately bound up with his warmest 
feelings ! 
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On the whole, those of my brother’s friends and acquaint- 
ances who had not witnessed the gradual development of 
his first book felt very much like the worthy Herr 
Engelmann. They were full of boundless admiration not 
uninixed with consternation before this unclassifiable little 
book. The more elderly of his protectors, Privy Councillor 
liitschl of Leipzig, and Vischer of Bale, felt in their heart 
of hearts that they were a litth; compromised by the book, 
even though its fine youthful enthusiasm somewhat stirred 
their old spirits and reconciled them to it. For what 
would g(uiius ho if it had not the power to reconcile its 
opponents to its views and to seduce whole generations to 
its ideas and even to its errors ? 

My brother was ingenuous enough to ask his beloved 
teacher Kitsehl what he really honestly felt in his inmost 
heart about the book. And the wisdom and niodeiution 
with whi(!h that scholar responded to the demand of this 
youtliful Hotspur has always seemed to me exti'emely kind 
and noble. Looked at closely. The Birth cf Traffrdij was 
as a matter of fact an attack upon many of Ritschl’s most 
valued convictions. 

At this time, shortly after the publication of The Birth 
of 'l'r(i(j(’(lii, my brother was offered a post at Greifswald, 
while ho also received the proposal of a Professorship at 
Dorpat. But in those days ho was offered these things on 
the score of his fomer excellent reputation as a philologist, 
before his colleagues had got wind of The Birth of Tragedy. 
As soon as this book became kno>vn in philological circles, 
estrangement was general and widespread. All around 
him there reigned the most oppressive and uneasy silence, 
and not one of the periodicals dared to review it. 

But the letters and descriptions dealing with the im- 
pression the book had made upon the family at Tribschen, 
consoled my brother for all the silence he encountered in 
other quar-ters. Richard Wagner wrote by return of post : 

" Dkab Friend, — I have never yet read a finer book than 
yours ! It is all magnificent ! I now write to you in haste, 
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bdoaase the reading of your work has stirred me most extra- 
ordinarily, and I mast first wait for a more sober mood, before 
I can read it properly. I told Cosima that, after her, it is yon 
who come next in my heart, and then, for a long distance, no one 
else until Leubach, who has made such a strikingly lifelike 
portrait of me ! Adieu ! Come very soon to see us and then 
there will be Dionysian merriment ! ” 

After the publication of the book, my brother received 
many other curious letters which pleased him greatly. He 
himself speaks of the commiuiications from Liszt, Biilow, 
Baroness von Sohleinitz, Professor Hagen of Berae, Baron 
von BalHgand of Munich and Edward Schurd. Billow’s 
letter, in which he expressed himself rapturously about 
the book, is unfortunately not to be found, but my 
brother wi’ote concerning his visit as follows : “ Hans von 
Billow, whom T had not yet met, called upon me here, and 
inquired whether ho might dedicate his translation of Leo- 
pardi (the outcome of his leisure time in Italy) to me. He 
is so enthusiastic over my book, that he travels about with 
a number of copies of it, and he gives these away right 
and left.” 

It will readily be understood that this visit of Billow’s 
(Frau Cosima’s first husband), coming as it did at a 
time when the friendship between Wagner and my brother 
was at its height, caused the latter to feel somewhat 
embarrassed. After having discussed The Birth of 
Tragedy, Biilow tried to dispel my brother’s uneasiness by 
himself referring to his former relationship with Wagner 
and Frau Wagner, which he described in the following 
image : Cosima was Ariadne, he (Billow) was Theseus, and 
Wagner was Dionysus. Like all similes, this one, too, was 
somewhat lame; for in the present instance it was not 
Theseus who had abandoned Ariadne, but just the reverse. 
But all Billow wished to imply was that, after him — the 
higher man — a god had come. My brother was very 
pleased that Billow should raise his experiences to some 
extent into an impersonal and mythological sphere, oven 
T.n. s 
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though he had to put up with many bitter remarks 
about his dear friend Cosima, which, though they cut him 
deeply, Billow was not able to suppress. 

From that time forward we always in private referred 
to Cosima as Ariadne. Strange to say, in my brother’s 
rough draft of his “ Conversations on the Isle of Naxos,” 
which were obviously written in the late autumn of 1885, 
the three characters, Dionysus, Theseu^ and Ariadne re- 
appear, and utter almost the same words as were actually 
said by Cosima, Wagner and Biilow in the years 1871 and 
1872. Dionysus repeats precisely the same words as were 
used by Wagner in regard to his absence of jealousy where 
Cosima was concerned, to wit : “ How could another love 
what I love in her ? ” — while Ariadne herself pronounces 
the hard words Billow had used on the occasion of his first 
meeting with my brother, w'hich had so hurt the latter, 
i.e., “All heroes shall perish through me.” Suffering 
from the injury done to him, Billow had said to my brother : 
“ Cosima has ruined me, and she will also ruin Wagner.” 
Later on, when my brother observed that, owing to 
Cosima’s influence Wagner had grown to be “ more Liszt 
than Wagner ” — so much so that he wrote “ a parody to 
his Skqfriai and called it Parsifal ” — ^Billow’s words often 
came back to him, oven in those “ Conversations on the 
Isle of Naxos ” which he had in view. But everything in 
these conversations is raised to the sphere of the symbolic, 
and has nothing to do with the persons above mentioned. 

Owing to its connection with Wagner, The Birth of 
Tragedy penetrated circles which, at bottom, were some- 
what widely removed from the ideas it contained. Nowa- 
days the fact must seem rather amusing that it was ladies 
of rank, and moreover of intellect, who were among the 
first to rave about this book, which in every respect was 
so difficult to understand.. And through them there was 
formed a small but enthusiastic band of disciples whose 
membera were scattered throughout Europe from Moscow, 
Berlin and Munich, to Paris, Geneva and Florence. 
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In Berlin the book was read by Baroness von Schleinitz 
and her friends ; in Munich by Baroness von Muchanoff 
and Baron Balligand, in Geneva by Countess Diodati, Herr 
von Senger and numerous acquaintances. Indeed this 
enthusiastic lady even began a French translation which 
was unfortunately never completed ; but Avhich, to judge 
from passages of it I have road, would have been very 
good. Fraulein von Meysenbug describes her fix*st 
acquaintance with the book exhaustively in the Ncue Freic 
Presse. 

“ In 1872, when I was living in Florence, Frau Gosima 
Wagner called my attention to a certain pamphlet which had just 
been published and which was written by a young professor of 
Bale who was on terms of intimate friendship with tho Wagner 
family then residing near the Lake of Lucerne. Tlio work 
bore the title. The Birth of Tragidy out of the Spirit if Manic, 
and tho name of its author w’as Friedrich Nietzsche. As it 
happened, Ihero were quite a number of men of note in ray circle 
at the time ; \fe therefore read the work together and were 
immediately delighted with it. 'J’he light thrown upon the two 
fundamental elements of Greek life, to which the author gives 
the names of Dionysian and Apollonian, opened up a whole 
treasure of thoughts as to how the essence of tho world “per se,” 
the Dionysian element, whose primitive language is music, j>ro- 
duces the art work of tragedy out of tho beauty of the Apollonian 
phenomenon. We also heard that Nietzsche was a thoroughly 
scholarly philologist, and that while still a very young man ha 
had been recommended as a regular Frofessor to Bale Univer- 
sity by tho famous Professor Bitschl, who esteemed him greatly. 
That which attracted us in tho work, however, more even than 
its scholarship and its intimate knowledge of antiquity, w’us tho 
wealth of intellect and poetry in the point of view — the divining 
eye of the poetical man who with the glance of a seer grasps 
the inner truth of things where the pedantic dry-as-dust 
scholar sees only the shell which he takes to be the essential 
thing. It is really a great joy to think that there stands 
such a splendid and highly-gifted young personality, both in 
the scientific and creative sense, behind this work, which was 
prepared in Bayreuth, where Bichard Wagner wont to live 
directly after the war.” 

s 2 
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A philologist who conceived of Greek antiquity in a 
spirited and enthusiastic manner also wrote in very compli- 
mentary terms. He concluded his private letter as follows : 
“ You are right — for that is how I understand you, and 
that is what I think too — the true scholar educates himself 
through intuition, through a living grasp of life itself.” 

At last Eohde came forward with his opinion, and 
publi.shed a sympathetic review in the Sunday supplement 
of the Nordilcntsche Alhjmeine Zeitung shortly after the 
glorious days of the laying of the foundation stone of the 
theatre at Bayreuth. On the 27th May, 1872, my brother 
wrote to him with great joy : “ Friend, friend, friend ! — 
What have you done ! One can only meet with such an 
E. li. once in a lifetime. Without having seen these letters 
I plunged into the abyss of Bayreuth feeling, and read 
slowly on and on to a crescendo of surprise, until at last I 
recognised that the voice that rang so solemn and so deep 
was tliat of my friend. Oh, dearest friend, fancy your 
having done that for mo ! ” 

Erwin liohdo had been made a Professor at Kiel in 
April, lie telegraplied : Salve Fridcrice care amice professor 
Le saliitat. Fnvin. My brother’s joy was indescribable, for 
ho had had the gravest fears as to whether the loyal 
brotherhood-in-arms of which Bolide had shown himself 
capable, had not perhaps harmed him professionally. My 
brother wrote full of joy aud high spirits : “ Now, how- 
ever, that we stand in the mid.st of the body academic, like 
two companions of the sw'ord, armed to the teeth, and now 
that all anxiety as to our livelihood is at an end, wo 
may still be allowed to dare many things, in order to terrify 
people — on the principle of the old riddle : ‘ What is more 
terrible than a flute ? — Two flutes.’ ” 

Meanwhile Wagner’s star had risen over Bayreuth. The 
Master went there in January, in order to prepare the 
ground for his plans, and met with hearty understanding 
and sympathy. On the 18th of January, Frau Cosima 
wrote to my brother : 
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“ Yes, Bayreuth ! now we shall be tragic human creatures ! 
God knows whether this new idea will succeed ; but that is 
almost immaterial ; we cannot do more than stand for what we 
want. If, however, it succeed, we shall exporionco in Wilbel- 
mina’s city that to which j’on summon us. Did the Master 
tell you that the Burgoraaster and Town- Councillor of 
Bayi'outh have been here? They suddenly appeared with 
building plans, and the day at Tribschen was sufficiently 
remarkable. In April we shall j^robahly have to go to Vienna, 
and then farewell to lovely Tribschen, in which even 'J'he 
Birth of Tragedy was born, and so many other things which 
may never return.” 

The dopiirture from Tribschen was a terribly hard 
experience for my brother, and he could not even speak 
about it without a break in his voice. When, towards the 
end of April, on a day in early sjiring, ho wont to I’ribsclu'n 
to wish everyone good-bye, ho found Frau Wagner in tlie 
middle of packing. While she went hither and thither, 
my brother began to extcm]>oriso at the grand ])iano. All 
his sorrow', his inexpressible hopes and fears, his swt'ot 
memories, and the feeling that just tlum something irre- 
trievable was about to be lost, resounded in the Avoiidcrful 
melodies which rang now joyously and now mournfully 
through the empty rooms. And even now, after so many 
years, when all the old friendly feelings have changed, 
Frau Cosima still remembers that strangedy fascinating 
fantasia, my brother’s song of parting from Tribschen — 
that Blessed Isle 1 Very distressed, ho wrote to G(irsdorfE : 

” Last Saturday we bade a sad and stirring farewell to 
Tribschen. Tribschen has now ceased to exist : we walked 
about as amid ruins of the past, tears bung heavily in the air, 
and in the clouds ; the dog would not cut, and whenever one 
spoke to any of the servants of the household one was met 
with sobs. We packed the manuscripts, letters and books 
together — ah! it was desperate! These three years that I 
have spent in close relationship with Tribschen, and during 
vrhich I have made twenty-three visits to the place — what do 
they not mean to me ! If I had not had them, what should I 
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now he ! I am glad that I have petrified that Tribechen world 
for myself in my book. . • 

Then, came the perfect days of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Bayreuth Theatre (May, 1872). Later on, when 
lie comj)arcd these days with those of the production of the 
Nihdmigm (1876), he cried with a sigh : “ The incompar- 
able days devoted to the laying of the first stone, the small 
group of the initiat(^d who celebrated them, and who were 
far from lacking fingers for the handling of delicate things 
— not the shadoAv of a resemblance ! " And it was 
indeed quite a select company that was assembled in the 
Margravine’s great box at the old Eococo Theatre at 
Bayreuth, to hear the rehearsals and the performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony'. 

A strang(i world ! All those present were full of genuine 
and real enthusiasm for the artist and his work ; all were 
moved by the same hope, as if they W(;rc witnessing the 
dawn of a glorious day', which seemed to promise the bliss 
and the triumph of a ncAv German culture. Besides this, 
vague memories of the past himg in the air ; but 1 believe 
Eichard Wagner himself gives the best description of the 
strangely mixed feelings of the company assembled at 
this festival on that spring evening at Bayreuth : 

"Who could have helped having the strangest thoughts 
when, on the 2‘2ud May', 1872, he found himself on the same 
spot whereon the Margravine’s court and guests, presided over 
by the great Frederick, once used to stand to witness either a 
ballot, an Italian opera, or a French comedy, while now from 
the same stage there resounded the powerful strains of the 
Avonderful Ninth Sy'mphony, produced by German musicians 
from all parts of the Fatherland ? And who could then have 
helped seeing a vision, intensified by sound, which made him 
recognise the triumph of the German spirit, when, at last 
from the very gallery from Avbich at one time trumpeters in 
court livery played the trivial fanfare at receptions given to 
their Royal Highnesses by the bumble court, enthusiastio 
German singers called to the assembled throng: Seid um- 
schluiujcn Millioiien Oh ye millions, I embrace ye ! ’).” 
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A year later, still muoli affected by the memory of that 
occasion, my brother wrote, “ I believe they were the 
happiest days I have ever had in my life. There was that 
something in the air which I have never detected elsewhere, 
something unutterable and full of the greatest hopes.” 

It was at Bayreuth that my brother made the acquaintance 
of all the most charming of the patronesses of Wagner’s art, 
the Baroness von Schleinitz, Countess Donhoff, and also that 
sterling friend of Wagner’s, Braulein von Meysonbug, who 
had stuck to him throiigh so many stniggles. T^ater on 
Fritz became very friendly with her. She writes about 
her first meeting with my brother as follows : “ During an 
interval in the final rehearsal of Wagner’s production of 
the Ninth Symphony, Frau Wagner came to me with a 
young man and said that she wished to introduce Herr 
Nietzsche to me. ‘What? — Nietzsche?’ I cried joyfully. 
Both of them laughed, and Erau Wagner replied, ‘Yes, th^ 
Nietzsche !* And now, to the already exalted idea one had 
formed of the young author, there was added the picture of 
a youthful, good-looking, and delightful personality with 
whom one quickly found one’s self in hearty sympathy.” 

He also made many other acquaintances in those days, 
for all the noble, self-denying men who had put them- 
selves wholly at the service of Wagner’s Art and of the 
great idea of Bayreuth, were assembled there. Of course, 
the two friends Kohde and Gersdorff were also there, and 
I, alone, who in a moment of mad magnanimity had 
yielded up my place to someone else, was not there, 
despite the fact that great pains had been taken to resfjrvo 
a seat for me. Later on, my brother wrote to Gersdorff : 
“ Ah, dear friend, we know what we have experienced ! 
Nobody will be able to rob us of these sacred and solemn 
memories. Under their charm, and fighting for them, we 
must now go through life, and strive above all to be so 
earnest and energetic in all the principal acts of our 
existence, as to show ourselves worthy of such great 
experiences and distinctions.” 
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With the summer came other joys; for instance, a 
performance of Tristan imd Isolde at Munich, conducted by 
Hans von liiilow. My brother went thither to enjoy the 
performance in the company of Geradorff and Fraulein von 
Moysenbug, as liiilow himself had invited him to come. 
But even the strain of a tiring journey seems to have been 
worth while, for the performance must irdeed have been 
excellent. 

My brother returned radiant fram Munich. ‘ x'oii ^.^.n 
have no idea what a lot of good su '’'f Tmaj a,e <, , sum 

docs to me,” he declared again an . -ain ; ■ . < a • -it: or 

of fact, he had borne the two night iinirno' two 

performances of Tristan, and the Adiolo •• y in tl>' 
of friends, exceedingly well. 

In the year 1872 my brother 1 '1 recovered the good 
health he had enjoyed in tlu; pa^t ; whoever s. w ’’im and 
spent much time with him at t]i..s period speak 

too highly of his condition, .'dyrece .k;. .’period, 

also, are of the happi(!s: na-nr" 1 t. si'* I ^..-e i:s both 
taking our walks in the cai*.;,' disli' t *, .iiways 
talking animatedly, and iu<^C‘..’ ‘1,3 by r ’•-’mg 

love of song. At that time, now vve • iv 
Wagnerian music, for instance, tb • w., to, , • .iie 
Preislied from the Mcist •r'--), • -r ; '^nugtd 

particularly well 

The year 1872 marked the zenitM • < -cli 

the late Professor Iloker intended 10 de.',.;. 

ftr / 

to wit the period from the end of sixti, i lo tlnj 
middle of the seventies — of the “firi-,„ 'Niet k';., the 
friend of Richard Wagner — the Nietzsche whom 1* -win 
Rohde loved so enthusiastically, tin; young, hopeful and 
trustful Nietzsche who, with a colossal faith in his ideals 
and friends, marched courageously towards the future — ^the 
gladiator who, in the early ’seventies, felt in possession of 
his greatest power, and Avho seemed to Deussen, on the 
occasion of one of the latter’s visits to Bale, full of fire 
and buoyancy, and as self-reliant as a young lion.” 
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T:?'- « f 

■ '•. dh to Avhieh I refen-ed in the 


i- so-.e’y needed by my brother in tho 

1 ' ' * 

- V. 

■ t h- received a shock which was singu- 

A* -it. 

. 1 ' •< >o wound very deeply indeed a 

• •'■' itivo r. iuL 

> .o* his. Philology, mortified by my 

oroiu. mv‘ 

t !•', ved to level an attach which was 

’v ult or* 

oi‘ taste. 

At (lij 

the faithful Gersdortf, quite 

AM'^Sldv' 

• ii, Avrotci that the philologist 


, • ■ school-friend of his at 

i'iorla. \ido 

' i . -a small pamphlet entithal, 


)- '^t'ture; A reply to The 

H ’ of ; . 

i> ‘ ■ i' • vuK-h Xietzsehe, Professor of 


•’ ] «. ,i .viit,. ’ Jii this essay rny hrotlior 

ii ’■ . • T .! sjote :uj(l little wit, but also Avith 
• .u.. ;iuf^. tiemlorlf was most bitterly 

•'i('i...ec’i, fo :tus mau Wjl.imowit/, who now seemed to 
• • no ! r tha . i.io-ister fit only to bo immediately 
ivaV V" '.Li ; 0 . rth, had once been his great friend. 

(MU);, to regard this essay as a piece of 
ixi-u-i-bic y;' C'ful folly ; but at the time of its appear- 
.U' _• we e,ertainly felt diiferently about it. 

As soon as Jlohde, i hat excellent brother in arms, had 
read the pamphlet, he came forward full of indignation 
and offered his servicH S in the task of defending his friend 
and refuting his assailant. On the 8th of June my brother 
replied as follows ; 

“ Do you see, my dear, dear friend, how offensive we are 1 
We shidl soon learn, too, how lonely wo are. Now we must 
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stand decently at our posts. And if at this moment you come 
to my side as a lusty assegai-swinging brother in arms, allow 
me to remind you formally that KeXaivov Kvnaroi viKpov ntvos 
will quickly turn against you also. Still we must console each, 
other mutually about that. May everything that you under- 
take to do be blessed with my love ! We shall stand loyally 
together, dear friend, even in calamities more serious than the 
present. For this is only an impudent prelude played by an 
untrained boyish hand ; but it can give us an idea of the 
‘ manner ’ in which opposition will one day come to us from 
the quarter of the ‘ great guns.’ ” 

Rohde began to feel a little anxious concerning ray 
brother’s health, but Fritz wrote to him quite cheerfully 
on the 11th of June : 

“ I write to you to-day, dear friend, only in order to set your 
mind quite at rest as far as I am concerned. 1 am really in 
the iJLf\iT6((Ttra dSCa which you wished me to be in ; indeed, I 
even feel in the very best of spirits. I have the pleasure of 
having my sister with mo ; we live the simplbst of lives 
together. In my solitary moments those ideas haunt me 
which I shall try to expound in my next book. In addition 
to this I find a certain pleasure in my lectures, especially in 
those on pre-riatonic philosophy. . . ." 

At that time, while my brother’s enemies certainly 
believed him to be brooding with feelings of revenge 
over Wilamowitz’s pamphlet, he had plunged wholly into 
that remote world of his beloved Greek pliilosophers of 
the tragic age. He f('It an almost personal attachment for 
them, (‘.specially for Heraclitus, and it seemed as if he were 
able to derive more than others can from that which has 
been handed dowm to us of this ancient wisdom. In the 
year 1878, he wrote as follows : “If I listened with 
attention to the collective sound of ancient Greek 
philosophy, I thought I should be able to hear notes 
which I was used to hearing in Greek art and particularly 
in Greek tragedy. To what extent this lay with the 
Greeks, or only with my own ears so starved of art — I 
cannot at present say with certainty." 
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But, although my brother, far removed from the present, 
lived in thought in the tragic age of the Greeks, he was 
very hard hit by Wilamowitz’s attack — more particularly 
because, despite the man’s youth, he had thought 
him promising. He, himself, said very little about 
the affair, but when I venhired to cxpr(>ss myself witli 
some indignation concerning it, he would only reply: 
“ The whole attack is false and unjust, but you would not 
have mo defend myself ! ” This would have been an 
impossible thing in his opinion. Nor was it necessary, 
for his friends were equipping themselves to fight the 
pamphlet. 

Ei chard Wagner opened the war against young 
Wilamowitz with a “ Letter to Friedrich Nietzsche,” which 
was published by the Norddeutsche Alhjemeinc ZcitiiVij on 
the 23rd of June, 1872, and which can be found in 
Vol. IX,, p. 330, of Wagner’s Prose Works. 

As wiirbc readily understood, and as we have scon from 
his letter to Gersdorff, my brother was full of the most 
heaidy gratitude for the loyal stand Wagner made for his 
ideas. With these feelings in his heart, he wTotc to 
Wagner, and received the following affecting lines in 
reply : — 

“ 0 friend ! Now, as a matter of fact, I feel just a little 
anxious about you, and simply because I attach so much 
value to you. To tell the truth, after my wife, you are 
tho only w'indfall life has ever brought mo : now, fortu- 
nately, Fidi must also be included ; but between him and me, 
there is a missing link, the place of which you alone can 
fill — as the son to the grandson, so to speak. I feel no 
anxiety about Fidi ; but I do about you, and in so far as I feel 
it about you I feel it about Fidi. And this anxiety is quite of 
the common bourgeois kind. I should like to see your 
common or garden welfare certain ; for, as to the rest, it seems 
to me in your case to bo thoroughly assured. Just recently, 
of a morning, I have been reading through your Birth again 
very attentively, and I have been constantly repeating to 
myself : ‘ If only he can get thoroughly healthy and remain 
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60 , and, if in other respects his circumstances continue to be 

satisfactory, then things cannot go very far wrong with him.’” 

The whole letter shows Wagner’s kindness of heart, and 
general good nature, and is an excellent proof of the 
mutual solicitude and veneration which a true friendship 
always stimulates. 

Nevertheless, the philologists still sneered as they had 
done before. Professor U., of Bonn, replied to his pupils’ 
questions' concerning The Birth of Tragedy, by saying that 
it was pure nonsense. On the other hand, Eitschl remained 
very attached to my brother, and when the latter sent 
him, for the Itheinisches Museum, a continuation of his 
arti(dc dealing with the Florentine tract concerning the 
Contest of Homer and Uesiod, Eitschl, Ijeartily pleased, 
wrote that Fritz had conic back “ to tlic old familiar and 
sympathetic channel.” Yet the fact that the old scfholar 
was still only able to condone The Birth of Tragedy was 
somewhat humiliating for my brother, although he may 
have been convinced that it contained the first statement 
of great ideas which would continue to exercise their 
intliK'nce for centuries. 

Fritz arranged to make a short trip to Italy during the 
autumn holidays, and I was to accompany him. But us 
pressing invitations forced me to travel northward once 
more, he decided to go with me as far as Naumburg. An 
autumn day of heavenly beauty made him change his 
mind again and led him to Italy after all. lie promised 
me, however, to keep a diary of his journey, so that I 
might enjoy it as well when he returned. But he only 
kept his promise for the first few days. Nevertheless, I 
shall quote these short notes here, u.s they show so plainly 
how kind and sympathetic ho could be, oven to the 
simplest people, lie met only “ good, pleasant and kind 
people ” on his journeys — that is to say, he made them so ; 
charmed by the gentle sw'eetness of his nature, they were 
tempted to show him their best side, and even to confide 
in him concerning all their troubles and aspirations. 
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The notes out of which he concocted a letter to our dear 
mother (who, by the bye, had counted most certainly upon 
a visit from him) begin on the eveniug of the 28th of 
September, 187*2 : 

“ Satuvday. I am with a married couple from Buie. I did 
not know them, but had to pi dend I did. I telegraphed to 
Lizzie from Baden (the telegram read : ‘ First hearty greetings. 
To-day glorious autumn weather. Am in for a grand time. 
Thy Brother ’). Courtesy on the part of Herr Haller from 
Berne, who has given me his card. 

“ When I had almost reached Zurich I discovered that 1 had 
good old Gotz as a travelling companion. Ho told me that 
owing to Kirchner’s departure his musical work at Ziirich has 
greatly increased. He also informed me about bis opera which 
is to bo 2>erformed in Hanover. 

“ I travelled from Zurich to Rapperswyl with nice simplo 
jieople in a third-class carriage. But it was cold, and I scarcely 
felt the courage to go us far as Chur. At Rapperswyl I took a 
second-class ticket to Wesen, where I found tho ’bus of the 
Hotel Schweut, into which I mounted. The hotel is very fine 
and comfortable, but very eni2)ty. I have my meals all alone 
in the dining-room. 

“ Throughout tho afternoon T had clear autumn weather, the 
remotest snow mountains were visible. In tho evening tho 
whole range a2)pearod in magnilicont steely grey. T have a 
slight headache for the moment. I had rather a bad night 
with violent dreams. 

“ Siindai). I awoke with a headache. My window looks out 
on the Lake of Walenstadt. The sun rises over peaks partly 
covered with snow. I had my breakfast and then walked for 
a while along the banks of tho lake. Then I went to the 
railway station, after first having bad a look at the Pension 
Speer, which stands at a higher altitude than my hotel, and looks 
newer. The morning was very fine. I travelled second class 
to Chur, but grew ever more and more ill at ease, in spite of 
the lovely country. Lake Ragatz, etc. At Chur I felt that I 
could not go a step further; I paid no attention to the 
inquiries of the diligence officials and quickly retired to the 
Hotel Lukmainer. There they gave me a room with a good 
prospect, but I got into bed at once. I slept for three hours, 
after which I felt better and ate something. A particularly 
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obliging and intelligent waiter called my attention to Bad 
Passug : I took my bearings. In the town of Chur the quiet 
of the Sabbath prevailed, and the mood was that of the 
afternoon. I walked along the high road quite easily ; the 
view looking back on the town was magnificent, the scene was 
constantly changing and widening. After about fifteen 
minutes’ walk along a small side-path, I reached some pine- 
woods and a lovely shaded spot — for up to that point it had 
been rather warm. I cannot say how delighted I was with the 
ravine through which the Babiusa rushes. The road lies now 
on this bank, now on that, a number of bridges link it together, 
and it leads across waterfalls to the heights. I expected to 
find a pension on this spot, but this was a mistake on my 
part ; for I only came across a country inn, thronged with 
Sunday visitors and feasting and coffee-drinking families. 
First of all I drank three glasses at the soda spring ; then 
higher up, installed upon a balcony, I drank a bottle of Asti 
with some more of the soda water, and feeling much better in 
the head, I also had some goat’s milk cheese, 'which I ate with 
a fair appetite. A man with Chinese eyes, who was sitting at 
my table, also had a glass of Asti with me : %he thanked me 
and drank with much apparent satisfaction. Then the land- 
lady of the place handed me a number of reports and small 
pamphlets, and finally the landlord Sprecher conducted me 
over the jdaco, let me drink at the springs, showed mo the 
wealth of springs that had not yet been tapped, and, taking it 
for granted that I was interested, offered me a share in the 
foundation of a hotel, etc. The valley is extremely attractive 
and full of inexhaustible interest and wonder for the geologist. 
Graphite, ochre and quartz are to be found, and there is also 
a likelihood of gold, etc. The stone strata are twisted, turned 
about and broken up in the most extraordinary way, as they 
are at Axenstein on the Lake of Constance, but it is all much 
wilder, though on a smaller scale. I returned home late, when 
the sun was setting and the distant peaks were all aglow. At 
last happiness and inward content came on the scene. A 
child with flaxen hair was trying to find one or two nuts and 
was very funny. And then an old couple fetched me in, and 
we had a lively conversation. The man was an old grey- 
headed fellow, a master cabinet-maker, who once when he was 
on the tramp fifty years ago entered Naumburg one very hot 
day. His son has been a missionary in India since 1858, and 
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is expected in Char next year, in order to see his father again. 
The daughter has been to Egypt several times and was a friend 
of Pastor Biggenbach’s. When I reached the hotel I did a 
little writing and had something to eat. An Italian who sat 
opposite me tried to talk to me ; but we understood each other 
with difficulty as he could not speak German.” 

In addition to this fragment of a diary, my brother, in a 
letter addressed to Qersdorff early in Oetober, 1872 , 
writes as follows concerning this journey : 

“ I have retired to this place — the * Hotel Bodenhaus,’ 
Spliigen, on the frontier of Switzerland and Italy. I am satis- 
fied beyond all expectation, even as you perceive with the ink 
and the pens, and am very happy. The solitude is rich and 
wonderful, and there are the most beautiful roads, along 
which I can walk for hours, absorbed in my own thoughts, 
without ever falling over a precipico ; but as soon as I look 
about me, there is something new and great to see. The 
only people I meet are the travellers who pass through by 
coach. I.take my meals with them — this is all I have to do 
with them— they pass like Platonic shadows before my 
cave. ... If I should travel any farther, I shall go to Brescia, 
to take another holiday there — that is to say, I shall travel 
as one really ought to travel, for refreshment. When I get 
there I shall study the paintings of a great Venetian master, 
Moretto, and only his : and in this way I shall ruin neither my 
stomach, my eyes, nor my holidays.” 

With the help of Burckhardt and the latter’s Cicerone ’ he 
had thoroughly prepared himself for this painter, but the 
joy’s of art and Italy could not compare with the air of tho 
mountains. When he had been a week at Bergamo ho 
returned to Spliigen. 

After the holidays he wrote to me from Bale as follows: 

“My dear Lizzie, now you know what the air of the 
mountains is — in it one is cheerful and full of love for man- 
kind ; very often, too, one feels in a sublime and daring mood. 

“What I mean by this I have really forgotten — maybe 
only that I am not writing in mountain air, but that you are 
at liberty to receive and transfigure this product of the plains 

* This ia an artistic guide to Italy written by Burckhardt, entitled Der 
(Xeerme. — Ta. 
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with the feelings generally roused by mountain air, 
Bela. . . . 

“ From a traveller’s point of view my journey was a very 
unfortunate one ; from a higher standpoint, however, it was 
an incomparably happy one. It sounds a trifle as I describe 
it — the air of the heights, the air of the High Alps, the 
air of the Central High Alps! My attempted journey into 
Italy was a failure — the air was loathsomely mild, and there 
was no light and shade I I got as far as Borgamo (half way to 
Venice), and from there I returned post haste, rentre-d-terre, 
to the Spliigen Pass. Think of it 1 Three days and two nights 
on the road — the first day thither, the third back at Spliigen I 
This was, at least, energetic, brief — and expensive I In the last 
twenty-four hours of my holiday I spent a heavenly autumn day 
at Bagatz.” 

As far as I can remember, and judging from the hand- 
writing and the ink, it was during those raw autumn days 
at Spliigen that my brother "wrote “The Relation of 
Schopenhauerian Philosophy to a German Cultv.re.” 

In November my brother met the Wagners in Strass- 
burg, and deliglited them with his cheerfulness and 
endurance under the stress of the general hostility towards 
him, the onerous duties of his post, music and travelling. 
Frau Cosima afterwards wrote ; “ How pleased we were, 
dear good fiiend, to see you as you were when we last met 
you ! You really do fulfil the Goethe-Mazzini maxim, 
and you aio so resolute and healthy that it is a joy to look 
upon you.” 

Meanwhile, his friend Erwin had equipped himself for 
war and triumph ; in the autumn of 1872 there appeared 
the pamplilet : 

APTERPHILOLOGIE.i 

Au attempt at throwing some light upon a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Ulrich von Wilaniowitz-Mollendorff, Dr. Phil., entitled 
Z ukimjhphilologie. 

A PniLOLoaisT’s Couhonicaiioh 

TO 

Richabd Waonbb. 


* Pseudo-phllology.—TB. 
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Whoever has read this little hook must certainly have 
been reminded of angry Achilles, marching, magnificent 
in his triumph, and mercilessly dragging Hector, his 
friend’s foe, round the wailing city of Troy. The whole 
pamphlet is a sharp and cutting refutation of all the eri’ors 
of the youthful Herr von Wilamowitz. One can under- 
stand the ruthless tone of this reply only when one has 
read the essay that provoked it ; for the latter is written in 
an uncommonly insulting manner, and, like Wagner, one 
wonders that such coarse procediu’e could be possible in 
the service of the Muses. 

The crushing conclusion, in which Rohde bmccs np all 
his indignation for a final blow, caused the most whole- 
hearted amusement among my brother’s friends. Even 
my brother, who, on the whole, was not ranch in favour 
of violent polemics, often used to laugh heartily over this 

conclusion. We may therefore q\ioto it here : 

« 

“Now, ho'^ever, enough, and more than enough, of this 
unedifying confutation of a libeller. While vindicating our 
friend I had to ascribe the arrogant claims of this Doctor of 
Philology to sounder knowledge than that upon which they are 
really based. His pamphlet was the work of thoughtlessness, 
ignorance and dishonesty — not of a competent, methodical 
philologist. It was an utter travesty of the critical method, 
in fact the performance of a real Afterphiloloflen (pseudo* 
philologist). If in doing this I have scarcely touched 
upon half of the misunderstandings, intentional misinter- 
pretations and disfiguring innuendoes which this man 
splutters forth in an unbroken stream throughout his 
libellous pages, side by side with the actual ‘ replies ’ which 
I have proved to he worthless; I shall not in conclusion 
halt very long to wonder what may have induced this Doctor 
of Philology to have given us this voluntary exhibition of his 
own incompetence and ignorance when there was absolutely 
no need for him to do so. In addition to the ingenuous 
vanity of confident ignorance, there seems to have been 
another special incentive which is revealed to us by his final 
request to our friend kindly to step down from the Professor’s 
Chair entrusted to him , after he has so foolishly forfeited the 
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approval of Ulrich von Wilamowitz, Doctor of Philology. I 
leave it to the reader to qualify this very friendly and extra- 
ordinary demand from the moral standpoint. We, the friends, 
can certainly do no more than smile at the ingenuousness 
with which the actual motive itself of the denunciatory zeal 
of this ambitious Doctor of Philology is thus revealed. 
In return, however, we also shall take the liberty of giving 
him a little good counsel. It seems to us probable that 
his essay would never have been written had it not been 
for the advice and incitement of certain good friends. Now, 
in the event of his feeling himself once more called upon 
to rescue genuine science by means of an exhibition of 
his historico-critical ignorance, it would be an excellent 
thing if, before the publication of such ‘ rescue-woi’k,’ he 
would carefully consult any one of those afore-mentioned 
friends who happened at least to have got beyond the swad- 
dling-clothes stage of philological knowledge — provided, of 
course, that, in one of his lucid moments, he should feel prone 
to accept that advice of Heraclitus which seems to be most 
perfectly suited to his particular case, to wit: ‘It is better 
to conceal one’s ignorance than to display it ostentatiously 
before the eyes of all.* ” 

An indignant friend is indeed a terrible and destnictive 
fighter ! For a while, after this act of slaughter, no 
philologist felt incdincd to venture to wage war upon 
The Jiirth of Tnujcdij. It is true that Herr von Wilamo- 
witz tried to justify himself in a further pamphlet ; but it 
was love's labour lost — the victory remained on the side 
of the two brothers in arms, Nietzsche and Eohde. 

W(^ can gather what my brother’s own feelings were in 
regard to the essay from the following w'ords : 

“Just fancy your pamphlet, with all its magnanimity and 
daring warlike fellowship, falling in the midst of all that 
cackling throng — what a spectacle ! Eomundt and Overbeck, the 
only two people to whom I have been able to read it, are over- 
joyed at your successful feat ! They never weary of pointing 
in praise to this in particular and to that in general. They 
call the polemic ‘ Lesaingesque ’ ; now you know what good 
Germans imply by this predicate. What pleases me most of 
all in your work is to hearken to the deep, threatening tone, 
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as of a thandering waterfall, which seems to rise from its 
foundations, and without which no polemic can be hallowed 
and given the stamp of strength — that rambling tone 
in which love, trustfulness, courage, power, pain, triumph 
and hope all resound together. Dear friend, 1 was over- 
come ; and when you spoke of the ‘ friends ’ it was some time 
before I could sufficiently regain my composure to go on 
reading. What splendid experiences I have had this year ! 
And how every calamity coming to mo from other quarters, 
seems to vanish in the face of them ! I am also proud and 
happy on Wagner’s account — for your pamphlet marks an 
extraordinary turning-point in his position, relative to the 
scientific circles of Germany. Not long ago, the National- 
zciUmg was sufficiently insolent to reckon me among ‘ Wagner’s 
literary lackeys.’ How surprised everyone must have been to 
see you go over to his side ! That is certainly something 
more important than the mere fact that you should have come 
over to me ! Is that not so, dear old friend ? And it is this — 
precisely this, which makes to-day the happiest day 1 have had 
for many a year ; for I see what you, in your act of friendship, 
have done for me and for Wagner ! ” 

Later on, he wrote iu the same connection to Fraulein 
von Meysenbug as follows : 

“ You have certainly not yet read the Apology which Pro- 
fessor llohde of Kiel has written, as much with the sword as 
with the x^on, and in which he shows such great superiority 
to his opponents. By means of my Birth of Tragedg 1 
have succeeded in becoming the most obnoxious philologist of 
the day, to stand up for whom constitutes a genuine miracle of 
audacity, because everyone seems unanimous in wishing to 
pass sentence of death upon me. Apart from the polemic, 
with which I would not harass you, Bolide’s pamphlet contains 
many good things concerning the philosophical basis of my 
work, and will therefore meet with some sympathy from you. 
If only I did not fear that this courageous step on Bohde’s part 
would land him in a veritable labyrinth of disapprobation and 
malice 1 Now we are both on the Index ! 

“ At bottom, it is a misunderstanding ; for I did not write 
for philologists, although, if the latter were only able to do so, 
they might even learn much that is purely philological in my 
essay. Now they turn somewhat bitterly upon me, and it looks 

X 2 
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as if they thought I had committed a crime simply because 1 
did not give them and their understanding the first considera- 
tion. ICven Rohde’s deed will not lead to anything ; for nothing 
can bridge the yawning gulf. Now I shall quietly pursue my 
way, and shall take good care not to suffer from that loathing, 
reasons for which one encounters at every turn and step.” 

Eohdc’s really self-sacrificing behaviour filled my brother 
with everlasting gratitude. It should not be forgotten that 
it was a really hsizardous enteipriae on the part of this friend, 
for he ran the danger of ruining his University career, 
liuter on, during tlie jwriod of my brother’s most terrible 
isolation, when both the friends of his youth had, thanks 
to misunderstandings, grown almost strangers to him, how 
often did he not most ardently wish that the few who had 
stood so near to him formerly might defend him in public 
with the same hearty and loyal passion ! Oh, how bitterly 
he felt this ! — But then there was no one who dared to 
do so. 

In spite of Rohde’s brilliant defence, howdver, my brother 
was absolutely banned by philologists. Students were 
earnestly advised not to study at Bale, and as the result of 
this there were no philological students there dxiring the 
winter term of 1872 to 1873. This vexed my brother 
very much indeed. Those philologists who were Avcll dis- 
posed towards him spoke of him only in the most plaintive 
tones. He had, indeed, done some really good work in 
phihdogy — what a pity that he should have chosen to enter 
upon such curious paths ! Still, they did not absolutely 
abandon all hope. One of the critics closed his review of 
my brother’s essay on the Florentine Tract with the follow- 
ing words : “ Here we take leave of this essay, which must 
occupy an important position in Hesiodic literature, and 
express the hope that its gifted author will promptly give 
effect to the plan of which he speaks at the end of his 
treatise, concerning an analysis of the relation of Hesiod 
to Homer, and will turn his back upon his present ‘ Music 
and Philology of the Future.’ ’’ 
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My brother had expected a very different reception, 
both from scholai's and laymen. Ho could not under- 
stand why this “ enthusiastic and good-natured ” book 
was so badly understood and provoked so imieh unnec.os- 
sary animosity. He wrote to Gersdorff expressing 
great disappointment in regard to tho present and 
great hopes about the future : " It will be difficult for my 
book to spread ! . . . Now I expect nothing sjwe malice 
and stupidity. But I reckon upon its quiet, though slow 
career through the centuric.s, and 1 say this to you with the 
utmost conviction. For certain eternal truths are here told 
for the first time, and these must resound through the ages.” 

In his heart of hearts he felt already in those days that 
he had increased the obscurity of his book by introducing 
Wagnerian music into it ; but he was also very strongly 
conscious of the fact that a friendship as profound as that 
which he fglt for Richard Wagner involved serious duties, 
and that he shpuld find satisfaction and compensation in 
this feeling — ho oven hdt that a friendship of this sort 
might also in some respects demand a sacrijizio dclV 
intelldto.” He writes : “ On the whole, I believe that we 
were not born to bo happy, but to do our duty ; and wo 
ought to think ourselves lucky if wo know where oui- duty 
lies.” At that time he had no doubts about this ; but later 
on, after 187G, a considerable change came ovt'r him : tlieii 
he no longer applauded either himself or the cause of duty 
which had led him to confound Wagner with Greek Art, 
and for a while ho did not like to speak about the book at 
all. Still, in his notes of the year 1878, he recalls his 
attitude of mind during the period in which The liirtk of 
Tragedy appeared, and without any ill-humour ; 

“ 1 thought how unsound and deteriorated human existence 
actually was, how entirely it is built upon deception and imagina 
tion, and how everything elevating in it, all its illusions, and all 
love of life, were the outcome of error. Consequently, I thought, 
the origin of such a world was not to be sought in a moral 
being, but perhaps in an artist-creator. By this I meant that 
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Buch a being viob absolutely undeBerving of reverence in the 
Gbriutian senee (which postulates a God of Goodness and of 
Love), and 1 did not even scout the idea that however deeply 
this notion may have penetrated into the German spirit, it 
might yet be forcibly eradicated from it again. It was thus that 
I thought I had found a way back to German Paganism through 
Wagner’s art, or, at least, a bridge back to a specifically un- 
Christian attitude towards the world and man. ‘ The gods are 
evil and wise ; they deserve to go under. Man is good and 
stupid — he has a more beautiful future and can attain to it 
only when the gods have at last entered the twilight of their 
days ’ — thus would I have formulated my credo in those days. 
For I then l)eUeved that the world, from the aisthetic stand- 
point, was intended to be a spectacle by its poet-creator ; but 
tliat as a moral phenomenon it was a deception. That is why 
1 came to the conclusion that the world could be justified only 
as an (esthetic phenomenon.” 

Later on he felt almost a dislike for his firsj: book, and 
in a preface, or rather an epilogue, which he called “ An 
attempt at Self-Criticism,” wittcn for it in the year 1886 , 
when a second edition of it was published, ho spoke about it 
very bitterly. (See English Ed. Birth of Tiwjedn, p. XXV). 
He could not understand the violent manner in which he 
had united the Hellenic world with Wagnerian music — 
more particularly with that philosophical and metaphysical 
jmint of view which exists in Bayreuth even to this day. 
But, as ho very rightly said later, “The transference of 
music into metaphysics Avas an act of reverence and grati- 
tude! ; as a matter of fact all religious men hitherto have 
done the same thing with their experiences.” But what 
he then sacrificed to Wagner the latter never really under- 
stood. I do not wish to lay any particular stress here upon 
the fact that through standing by Wagner during this 
period ho spoiled his whole philosophical career and his 
reputation as a thoroughly scientific scholar. What was 
still worse was' that, by acting as he did, he became involved 
in a straggle wliich for the first time shattered his ingenuous 
faith in the good-will of mankind and the world. Up to 
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that time, everything had gone remarkably well with him, 
and he often used to refer to himself as a “ Happy Prinee.” 
But had it not been for his association with Sv agner, ho 
could not possibly have been attacked in such an unpre- 
cedented manner after the appearance of The Birth of 
Tragedy. One can understand his plaint : 

“ What a pity it was that I did not dare to say all I had to 
say at that time as a poet. 1 might perhaps have been able 
to do it ! Or at least as a philologist : for to this day almost 
everything still remains to be discovered ami unearthed by 
philologists in this department! And above all, the problem 
that there actually is a problem to be solved here— -and that 
the Greeks will continue to remain just as completely 
unrealisable as they have ever been, so long as we can And 
no answer to the question ‘ what is Dionysian But 

there is something much more detestable about the l)Ook than 
the mere fact that I obscured and impaired my notions of 
the Dioitysian element, by clothing them in Schopenhauerian 
formula!, aivd that is, that I should over have ruined the 
prodigious Problem of IJclleimm, us I conceived it, by mixing 
it up with the most modern things I ” 

In this passage ill-humour is certainly the ruling note ; 
but only two years later he is able, in The TvHliyht of the 
Idols, to contemplate even 'J'he Birth of Ifagedy, with that 
amor fati which was peculiar to him, and the pure joy tliat 
proceeded from it; and quite the last and most concise 
remarks that have ever been written about this first book 
were written during the autumn of 1888 in Ecce Homo, 
where he turns with love* and passion to this work of his 
youth, and recognises quite rightly how unmistakably 
it already heralds the whole of his life-work in the 
stupendous hopes to which it gives utterance. 

In summing up all I have said above concerning The 
Birth of Tragedy, I cannot help feeling most deeply how 
justified my brother was when ho wrote in January, 1872 : 
“ I am filled with a terrible earnestness in regard to all 
that I hear about this book ; for it is in such signs that 
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I divine the future which lies before me. This life is still 
full of enormous difficulties for me.” 

The reason why I have given such an exhaustive 
account of the ox:perience8 which my brother’s first book 
brought him, is because they are to some extent typical 
At every fresh energetic step along the road of his develop- 
ment, and of his literary activity, the same experiences 
recurred. Those who had hitherto regarded him as 
belonging entirely to them, became extraordinarily 
estranged. A particular personality was discovered on 
whose shoulders was thrown the whole of the responsibility 
for the change, and who was regarded as the seducer. Some 
among his former sympathisers became his determined 
enemies. Others who were particularly fond of him tried 
by hook or by crook, and even contre-cceitry to under- 
stand him. One or two loyal friends stuck to him through 
thick and thin and a number of new enthusiasts stepped 
to his side who for the most part misunderstood him. 
Only a very few — no, no one — could boast of having an 
inkling of his real greatness. Taking everything into 
consideration, every great step forward which he liappened 
to take was attended by the greatest sufferings and 
disappointments ; and these reached such a terrible pitch 
towards the close of his life’s work that, owing to his 
great sensitiveness, his feelings were sometimes rendered 
intolerably bitter. In the midst of his work he once 
wrote in tones of woe : “ One has only to accomplish 
something good and new, in order to experience among 
one’s friends what it means to ‘ put an anxious face on a 
happy event.’ ” ' 

> guten JSjM eiM hoie Miene viachm"^ is a perversion of the German saw : 

‘‘.l/flw untsif giitf Mienf :vm bffnen iSitiel macKen^'' which means** one ranat put a 
cheerful face on trouble.'*— T k. 



CHAPTER XXI 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Ever since his student days my brother had put himself 
the questions, “What is German education, what is German 
culture ? ” Many notes written in those early years bear 
witness to this fact. And now from all sides he began 
to receive fresh incentives for asking himself the questions 
anew. Events in his life which had stirred him deeply — 
his friendship with Wagner and the years of war — had 
confimed his old doubt, and had given him new replies 
to the old^ questions. “ What is education, wliat is the 
object of education?” ho asked himself — “The under- 
standing and the encouragement of one’s noblest con- 
temporaries ; the preparation of that which is growing 
and coming.” “What is the mission of education ? " — 
“To live in the noblest aspirations of one’s nation and 
to exorcise influence thereby. Not only, therefore, to 
receive and to learn, but to live. To liberate one’s age 
and one’s nation from all distorted conceptions, and to 
keep the image of one’s ideal beforcj one’s eyes.” 

For all that, my brother was not oblivious to the fact 
that, as far as the culture of the Germans was concerned, 
they lacked the proper examples ; for, “ the education of 
a nation with a view to culture is essentially a matter 
of becoming used to good models.” My brother set all 
his hope upon the teachers and educators of the peojilo : 
“ Educators must be educated ! But the first must 
educate themselves ; and it is for these that I am writing.” 
Now the occasion arose for him to speak on this subject. 

At the beginning of the winter 1871-72 ho was invited 
by the “Academical Society ” of Bflle to deliver some 
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lectures, and in response to this invitation, during the 
Christmas holidays of 1871, which he spent in B&le in 
consequence, he composed his lectures. On the Future of 
Our Educniional Institutions, based upon a series of earlier 
notes. They were received with great enthusiasm, which 
increased with each lecture. 

Altogether at the beginning of the year 1872 my 
brother was the. subject of much discussion in BMe. 
The publication of The Birth of Tragedy, and the wonder- 
ful lectures, provoked the most varied interest, and 
caused general surprise. These lectures contained the 
most striking heresies against those old-established insti- 
tutions of which people thought they had a right to be 
proud ; and as a matter of fact my brother’s attacks ought 
to have roused general indignation. They were, however, 
couched in such kindly terms that the heresies were 
scarcely noticed. 

In these lectures ray brother looks back seven years, 
speaks again as a student, and describes the private 
struggles and serious questionings which he had to face 
in those days. Many of the incidents he mentions, even 
though later on he may not have remembered them 
accurately himself, were, as we can see from his notes at 
the time, drawn from his own experiences, and not his 
experiences in Bonn alone, but also in Leipzig, Naumburg, 
and at Pforta. As he did not thinli it was seemly for a 
professor of twenty-seven to utter such exceptionally bitter 
truths concerning old-established and highly-respected 
institutions, in the presence of the dignified councillors, 
and of his own colleagues of the University of Bdle, he 
clothed his thoughts in a poetical garb, and invented the 
figure of a hoary old sage (Schopenhauer) in whose mouth 
he put all his sharp criticisms and the passionate out- 
pouiings of his heart. This artifice, by means of which 
age and not youth uttered its judgments, removed all 
sharpness from the lectures. 

Unfortimately my brother was unable to give the last 
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lecture, for on leaving the overheated hall at the end of the 
fifth, he caught cold. Before he could recover, the end 
of the term had come round, and prevented him from 
delivering the last lecture. 

But the plan he had made for tlic wliole course gives us 
a good idea of the optimistic tone in which these lectures 
were to be brought to a close in March, 1872. Jn his 
description of a brotherhood of philosophers and artists he 
outlines his picture of the German (mlture wliicli was to 
blossom forth from the union of Sehopenhauerian philosophy 
with Wagnerian art. These two masters, Schopenhauer 
and Wagner, meet each other one beautiful summer’s night 
in the presence of crowds of their youthful admirers, and 
the meeting takes the form of a ceremony whicli provides 
a momentary realisation of the glorious future of their 
dreams. After the attacks to which my brother was 
subjccted/luring the summer of 1872, as the result of The 
Birth of Tnigedi/, ho felt too poignantly liow far removed 
his age was from such ideals. It therefore seemed quite 
proper to him, in the rcvise<l plan which lie prepared lat(‘r, 
to make the representative of that age, — the man of letters 
and the young students who sympathised with him, 
emphatically reject the old ideals. And thus in the 
boisterous closing scene of the second plan, whicdi he had 
drawn up in the autumn of 1872, he formulates for the 
first time the hostile oj)position bctweoi his unseasonable 
ho])cs and the whole of the culture of the age. The con- 
clusion strikes one almost as a painful renunciation of his 
dreams of the future. 

If the revised plan had been canned out, one evening 
would not have sufiieed for dealing with the material it 
involved. My brother therefore had the intention of 
delivering two more lectures : “ The Degenerate Man of 
Culture” and “The School of the Future.” But he 
found no opportunity for delivering these at Bale in the 
summer, and in the following winter he progrcjsscul so far 
in his development and in the elaboration of bis ideas that 
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the form of the lectures displeased him greatly, and he was 
unable to build further upon such a foundation. 

The people of Bale were sincerely sorry to be deprived 
of the conclusion of the lectures ; for they had provoked a 
host of interesting questions, and there was no little excite- 
ment over the solution of the problem. How often did 
they not express their regret to me that they had never 
had the educational institutions of the future described 
to tliem. I always comforted them by saying that my 
brother would shortly have these lectures printed. In the 
spring of 1872 he had had this intention, and it was his 
desire to dedicate them, with some touch of irony, as a 
solemn exhortation, to the Philological Congress to take 
place at Leipzig in May. But ho could never find the time 
either to prepare them carefully for the Press, or to write 
the conclusion which was still required. Then ho resolved 
to recast the whole of the lectures and to make tljera more 
artistic, especially the dialogue parts, and therefore post- 
poned publication to a later date ; but the tide of his 
development washed far over the whole matter. 

In the summer of 1873 vigorous steps wore taken 
towards tlic realisation of the educational institution of 
the future, for the education of the educator. My brother 
and I were in Graubiiuden, in the charming region of Fliras ; 
and there a beautiful though rather diminutive old castle, 
which was supposed to bo haunted, Avas offered to us for 
sale at an exceptionally low price, £800 to £1,000. I 
had always been animated by the desire of devoting my 
whole life to a great cause, and was then quite determined 
to purchase, this little castle for the purpose of the educa- 
tional institution. It contained fine old-fashioned rooms, 
one of which was covered with beautiful Eenaissance 
panelling, embellished with magnificent carvings. There 
would certainly not have- been enough room for many 
inmates; but its very pui-pose excluded the “many too 
many.” In front of the castle there lay gardens in the 
form of an extended oblong. Cloisters were to be erected 
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along the \ralls; for all teaching and exhortation were 
to be given as little as possible indoors, but chiefly 
peripatetically. The long lawn between the cloisters was 
to be reserved for physical exercise. 

At first the little castle would not be used as an cduca* 
tional establishment, but as a sort of lay -monastery, where 
teachers .and educators should come together. Here life, 
thought and good counsel would bo shared in common, 
and there would bo occasional interruptions in the form of 
excursions to places of artistic interest within easy reach — 
a plan which would have been facilitated by the close 
proximity of the place to Italy. My brother wrote a 
stin’ing invitation to his nearest friends to join him in this 
brotherhood, but though Baron von Gersdorff retained a 
vivid recollection of this document, a copy of it has never 
been found. Nevertheless, in one of my brother’s notes of 
the spring of 1874, Gersdorff believed he recognised a 
retrospeef of Fritz’s scheme, and a reminiscence of the 
invitation in question. It reads as follows : 

“ I dreamt of an association of men, who would be free from 
all compromise, who would repudiate all tender forbearance, 
and would call themselves Destroyers. They were to measure 
everything according to the standard of their own criticism, 
and to sacrifice themselves to truth. Everything bad and 
false was to be brought to light. We do not wish to construct 
prematurely ; we do not know whether we shall ever be able 
to construct, and whether it were not better to refrain from 
construction. There are such people as lazy pessimists and 
creatures of resignation — we decline to belong to their 
party." • 

Throughout his whole life, and in the most varied 
forms, my brother pursued one and the same scheme 
— ^that of forming a community of deep-thinking and 
genuinely free men, chosen from all spheres of society, 
whose business it would be to try together to fathom 
the most recondite problems of this enigmatical existence, 
attempt to clear them up, and give each other mutual 
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instruction. The fact that the realisation of this fell 
through at the time is to be ascribed entirely to the 
influence of external circumstances. The good-natured 
and honest vendors of the above-mentioned property 
believed me to be younger than I really was, and, feaiing 
apparently that they might exploit my inexperience mid 
enthusiasm, offered to allow me four weeks in which to 
think over the purchase. By this means I obtained 
sufficient time to think the matter over and to give it 
serious consideration, and in the end we arrived at the 
conclusion that the scheme was too youthful and fantastic. 
Moreover, my brother began to feel ever less inclined to 
sever himself from Bdle. 

As early as January, 1872, when ho received the offer 
of a post at Greifswald (on the score of his old reputation 
as a sound philologist, before the authorities at that place 
had heard of The Birth of Tragedy), he was feeling so happy 
at Bale, that he gave the matter only a moment’s con- 
sideration and forthwith declined the offer., (..'oncerning 
this incident he said : “ Why change so soon ? why dip 
your hand into the lucky bag, when there arc so many 
blanks ?” Of course my brother knew perfectly well 
that it was customary for a man to use such an offer from 
another institution as a means of bringing pressure to bear 
upon his present employers, in order to extract some 
advantage from them ; he, however, never dreamed of 
making any such use of the occasion. He even gratefully 
declined a torchlight procession in his honour, which the 
students proposed to organise ; he did not wish to be 
ffited for an action which had cost him no self-sacrifice. 
Later on I heard how the Education Board of Bale had 
marvelled in silence over his childish disinterestedness in 
regard to money matters. But they behaved quite in the 
noble BMe manner, by increasing his salary very shortly 
after this incident, without having received the slightest 
word or hint from him that he expected it. It was 
with the following kind words that the trustees of the 
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University acquainted him -with their decision, on the 
24th January, 1872 : 

“ Dear Professor Nietzsche, 

“ It is our pleasant duty to have to tender you our very best 
thanks for the way in which yon declined the flattering offer 
from Greifswald, simply out of love for the post you hold here 
and the good work yon are doing ; and wo do not doubt that 
you will continue to be satisfied with the honoured position 
you fill at the University and the School for some time to 
come. In recognition of your excellent work, tho supreme 
governing body have, in accordance with our suggestion, 
resolved to increase your salary, from the beginning of this 
year, to the sum of 4,000 francs per annum.” 

The considerations which in those days were particularly 
instrumental in binding Fritz to BAle were, in tho first 
place, the great personal freedom he was allowed by the 
authorities and his colleagues, the groat friendliness which 
was shown to him by both, and, above all, the extra- 
ordinary reverpneo ho felt for Jacob Burckhardt. Even 
Frau Wagner, when she had heard from my brother 
about his refusal of the Greifswald offer, wrote to him : 
“ Burckhardt was all that mattered to you at BAle.” 

But my brother had every reason to feel happy at BAle. 
Everybody treated him in the most friendly fashion, and 
even the hauU voice, who were known as a rule to stand 
so severely aloof from everything new and strange, made 
an exception in his favour. He was constantly invited 
to the balls and receptions of this class of the community, 
and was often the only German present at these 
.functions. He danced so mut;h during tho winter of 1872, 
that in the following spring he wrote requesting us to 
order new evening clothes for him at his tailor’s in 
Naumburg. “ Those I am now using are quite worn out 
with the exertions of this winter.” Privy Councillor 
Gelzer, of Jena, told me once that on one occasion during 
this period a few old patricians of BAle, who were 
assembled at some social function, jokingly discussed 
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which member of their own class was in his manners and 
bearing the most distinguished of B3,le society ; whereupon 
old Peter Merian exclaimed in reply : “ Not one of us ; 
tho most distinguished is Professor Nietzsche.” 

Even my brother’s home-life, however, had grown more 
pleasant; for, since the autumn of 1872 his friend Dr. 
Eoraundt had come to live with him, and he had also 
become friendly M'ith Professor Ovcrbcck. True, he had 
lived in the same house with this man for two-and-a-half 
years, but without ever having grown intimate with him 
— a fact which is best proved when wo remember that my 
brother never dreamed of taking Overbeck with him to 
Eichard Wagner at Tribschen, whereas Eohde and 
Gcrsdorir were immediately invited and taken there, even 
if he was only paying a flying visit. In fact, he also per- 
formed the c-eremony in honour of his friendship with 
Eohde and Gersdorff — the rite of the beneficent demons — 
at Jacob Burckhardt’s house, which was at the opposite 
end of the town to that in which my brothc-" lived ; and it 
never occuiTcd to him to perform this ceremony with 
Overbeck. Fritz may have kept aloof from Overbook all 
this time becaiise Burckhardt disliked the man ; but what 
ultimately <lrew them together was the circumstance that 
Overbeek stood up so enthusiastically for my brother after 
Wilamowitz’s attack — an attitude about which Fritz after- 
wards spoke to me with as much surprise as gratefulness. 
But other people as well stood by him in Bale over the 
Wilamowitz episode ; for his work was well known to them. 

My brother was considered a distinguished teacher at 
the University and the School ; it was often said that his 
most prominent colleagues at Bale, as for instance Jacob 
Burckhardt, had declared that Bale would not get another 
teacher so powerful as he for a very long while. He, for 
his part, was not wholly content with his work, and was 
constantly wishing that his pupils were older. He was 
held in the highest esteem by the students. Many entered 
BMe University merely on his account, swore by him 
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and lavished the most gentle attentions on him ; while 
those among their number who were inclined to bo poeti- 
cal would lay a few flowers in his room as a token of 
their admiration. From a work of Ludwig Stein’s, I take 
the following passages as throwing further light upon my 
brother’s life at J3A,le. Professor Stein, in describing 
Fritz’s outward appearance while at liAle, begins by 
saying that his smart and tasteful dress was certainly to 
be explained as a mark of attention to the fair sex. 

I must, however, deny this most emphatically ; and, at 
the risk of being accused of rudeness towards my own sox, 
assure the reader that ray brother never look the slightest 
trouble with his dross on our account. After his first 
early-morning toilet he "was always dressed ready to 
receive any visitor ; his inborn and thorough ch'uuliuess 
and dignified grace made him seem elegantly attired even 
in the simplest clothes. In those days h(^ never woxild 
wear a dressing-gown and slippers ; in fact, h(< had 
contracted a, positive rejjugnance for such articles of 
apparel. Stein proceeds as follows in the work refi'rred to 
above: 

“ Thus, in Bale, as oiio of his most grateful pupils informed 
me, ho always appeared carefully and elegantly droase<l ; in 
# summer ho wore a while top hat (silver groy felt) ; and it 
the weather permitted it, his clothes were always of a light 
colour. As a University Professor his strength lay more in 
the depth than in the range of his inlluence. llis one object 
was to discover the most intelligent pupils from among the 
crowd of the mediocre, and to lavish particular caro upon tho 
former. Ilis favoured pupils looked up to him with grateful 
reverence. One of them, who is now a very highly ostoomed 
University don, and who in the years 1878-4 atte nded 
Nietzsche’s lectures on pre-Platonic Philosophy, and Plato’s 
Life and Works, gave me the following description of his impres- 
sions : ‘ Nietzsche was then twenty-eight years old, and tho fact 
that in his manner he manifested the philosophical objectivity 
of an older man therefore seemed all the more peculiar to us. 
His delivery was slow, gentle and never pathetic, and it was 
frequently interrupted by thoughtful “ artistic pauses,” as our 
Y.». u 
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terminm Uehnieut had it. He read his lectures, and alwajs 
out of fine large hooks bound in red leather. He began his 
Greek classes with us at the School (where, together with 
JhcoIj Burckhardt and Moritz Ileyne, he was obliged to 
teach, in liis capacity as a University Professor), with the very 
hardest of Greek plays, ^Hchyliis’s Enmenidns. Often, in the 
school, he would treat us to lectures about Greek tragedy (his 
pet subject at that time), about the earliest Greek philosoj)hy, 
concerning the philosophy of language, etc., and at times 
would oven make us deliver oxtemimro lectures or read Groto’s 
History of Greece aloud.' " 

The highest ekss in Iho "Buie Univorsily S(‘hool, which 
(hiring tlic years 1869-1 H77 ccmsisled only of a few pupils 
- -nine (o sixteen at the outside — had heen sonu'W'hat 
elosi'ly united with the University in the old day'-, and 
on h'aving it every pupil had heen entith'd to the 
inatrieu lilt ion certilieate. From this fimi' onwards 
had enjoyed various priiiloges and a inueb larger a iio m 
of freedom than falls to the lot of the «i\th'forni 
(lerman puhh'e school. For instance, thejmpils hdougirg 
to it liad eluhs exactly similar in styh' to th(‘ studei ihs. 
I’he great amount of freedom it enjoyed was show . oy the 
fact that at times it would play harmless jiractical jftkes 
upon the master-s. When one of my brother’s pupils once 
told his mother of these things, she exelaimed ; “ And do 
you play such practical jokes upon Professor Nietzsclu' 
too*!'’’ “No, of course not,” the young man rejdied 
indignantly, “ for he would simply despise us if we did.” 
Looking back upon bis work as a ti'acher at Urde, 
Fritz wrote in the year 1888 as follows “ Di’h.g the 
seven years in which 1 taught Greek to the si.'.ili forr*. of 
the University Scliool at Lille, I never had oceasion to 
administer a punishment : the lazie.st youths w'ero diligent 
ill my class.’’ 

My brother’s whole personality seemed to act as an exhor- 
tation to his pupils to exercise their pow'or to the utmost. 
'J’he fact that he paid attention only to the most efficient 
and most gifted among them, while he merely treated the 
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others with a gentle and kind tolerance, acted as a spur 
to all those who possessed the smallest spark of self- 
esteem, and made them strive to do the vei'y best they 
could. And he was able to shc*\v genuine pleasure -when a 
youth of inferior eapaeity suddenly brought him good work. 

The charm of his pensouality lay in it.s absolute lack of 
all side ” and affectation ; with pcu’fect and noble natural- 
ness he gave himself just as he wa.s. lie had the right to 
do this — others have not. A distinguislual old member of 
Halo society. Dr. Thunieysen, said to me in the autumn of 
IStKi : “ Your brother alM’a} s .di-uck uk' as a being m Iio had 
Come direct from Cod’s han'b' !,nd was not yc't .soiled by 
‘he dust of the world.” 

Ali..ough later on he judg,-. tJiem unfavourably, his 
’^'ftures ou our eduoat ional ^nstlt^!iolI^ .afforded tny brother 
oMeh pleasure whili' he w.-e^ deli\erii.g them. This was 
f 'r< thing very different I'eoin teaehing young men to 
’v • »r iue*M-.s not allowed t- >ay the h '.st things. In the 
, "j r'!>‘7*ihe ros<>lvi>,! upon the j»lan of interrupting 
' aeae ideal hitie;- i., >rder Ui deliver li'ctures upon the 
' / .. he ,n'o tlu V’‘ .,aor ^ lies of the. larger cities. 
'I'l o.se lectures v 'o Intended principally to a.saist the 
!'u;, reuth scheme, and also a.s a means of rousing the. 
r?e> toan Philistine from his smug self-sutlieiency, and of 
s'. . . :ng the German .sidiohir clearly what his highe.st aims 

old bo a.s an educator and an imparter of enltiiro to the 
!ie. >ph . 

^,’ev^^^tl•ele^i on prac.'tical and other grounds, this 
hy-ti rdig lou' was abandoned, as was likewise a literary 
/au '•iuei' ho had formed ’.soon after his rot uni from the 
^ u; ’atieu ceremony of Wagmir’s Festival Playhouse at 
•• •yreuth. I'lie new’ work was to bo called lledr. elms 
Iloffendet! (“ Iteiiections of a Hopeful Man ”), an l latiw 
on Bayrcnlher f[orbi)iithiinichtinigi'n (“Thoughts aeoiit 
the Futui’c and Bayreuth ”). All thes(> plan.s w^<tre ahau- 
doned, because they did not seem likely to promote the 
undertaking at Bayreuth. 

V 2 
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In his sorrow at the spurious culture of the Germans 
and their obtuseness in art matters, my brother turned 
in the summer of 1872 to the more remote age of Hellenic 
culture, and particularly to the sublime figures of the 
pre-Platonic philosophers, on whom ho gave a course of 
lectunis. He wrote to Bolide : “ At present all sorts of 
plans fill my brain, and yet I still feel that I am on one 
single path — I am not really confused. And if only I can 
find the time I shall bring my thoughts to light. Jly study 
of the pre-Platonic philosophers this summer has been 
particularly fruitful.” 

As the result of these lectures there was written in the 
winter of 1872-73 the MS. of a new work. At the 
beginning of Pebruary, 1873, my brother wrote to mo that 
he was very busy with a new book, the title of which 
would probably be, “ Greek Philosophy of the Tragii^ 
Age,” and in a subsequent letter he wrote in his nsntil 
kind way : “ Dear Lizzie, let me thank yon ^•ery much for 
your letter. Your joy over the growing book, and your 
promise to bo here in the summer, hav(i each made an 
equal claim upon my gratitude, and I am looking forward 
to Whitsuntide, when you will bo here, and udien I also 
hope my book will bo finished.” Coneeniing the same 
subject he wrofi; to Gersdorflp as follows : 

“I am bringing a now MS. witli me to read aloud at 
Bayreuth ; ‘ Greek 13ulo.sophy of the Tragic Age.’ The whole 
is, however, still very far from being a proi'cr book. I become 
every day more critical towards myself, and must wait another 
long spoil yet, before attempting a further elaboration of my 
theme. [This constituted the fourth attempt at the same 
theme.] I was obliged to pursue the very queerest stuilies for this 
work. Even mathematics were touched upon without causing 
any terrors, as well as mechanics and the atomic theory in 
chemistry, etc. I have once more convinced myself in the most 
splendid manner as to what the Greeks are and were. The 
ground covered between Thales and Socrates is enormous.” 

My brother liad the intention at some future date of 
writing an independent work on the pre-Platonic philo- 
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sophers, out of these notes, which in the first place wero 
planned to serve the purpose 011I3' of a short historical sum- 
mary of the Greek pliilosophers before Socrates, to form 
part of a groat philosox)hical work. Professor E. Ilolzer 
speaks as follows concerning this question : 

‘‘ From the very start, however, the historical summary was 
not an end in itself; originally what he [Nietzsche] wished to 
do was rather to make this monograph take its i>lace in u. groat 
whole, and to develop and expound his views on philosophy in 
general, on its relation to science and art, on its teleology, and 
finally on the fundamental problems of epistemology, in con- 
nection with these selected philosophical personages. For he 
thought lie could recognise a perfectly distinct type in these 
more ancient Hellenic pliilosophers, compared with which those 
that came later, and whom tradition regarded as forming the 
zenith of the development of llellenie thought, were, in his 
opinion, only lialf-castes, or, to use one of his later expressions, 
dccatlentfi. If, in triigod\% the art of the fifth and sixth centuries 
ai)pe}ire(I to him in a now light, the question was, Wiiat kind 
of pliikisophy did the Ci rocks of this ago expound ? What was 
philosophy to them in that age ; what can it mean to us, and can 
it moan an^dhiiig to us at all ? Thus the hook was to bo u 
sequel to I'hc liirtk 0/ 'J'rafjrdy, and from among the many 
titles that were tliought of for it, none expresses the subjoct 
^ of the contents so briefij'* and perfectly as, * The Justification of 
Philosophy through the Greeks.’ ” 



CHAPTER XXII 


“thoughts out op season” i and ii 

At Eastor, 1873, my Lrothor went to liayreiith. Ilis 
friend Rolido had wrillt'n to liiin from Kiel suggesting to 
liiin that they should spend the week hefort* Easter together 
somewhere in eeutral Germany. Witli great delight my 
hrotlier wote ba(-‘k jiroposing that Rohde sliouM join him 
on a visit to JJayreulh. At that time the Ihiyreuth sclieme 
seemed to he in very low w'ater, and theni were fears that 
the whole plan would fall to the ground, for in spite of all 
the efforts that had bi'en made, scarc('ly two hundred 
(j(!rtiti(!at<‘s of ])atruuago had been allottcsd (my brother had 
been a patron siueo 1872). But one thousand eertifioates 
of patronage (at 3()() talers apii^ce), or, better still, thirteen 
hundred, were n('(;<!ssarv in order to put tlui undertaking 
securely on its legs. Even in Wagner’s own house, there- 
fore, the friends eueouutered somewhat serious and gloomy 
spirits, and this made su(;li a deep imprt'ssion upon nTy 
brotlu'r (hat, on the ndurii jounioy to Bale, he w'as in the 
saddest of moods. lie wi'otc us follows concerning this 
journey : 

“ I spent the .second day of Easter in Nuremberg, and felt 
just as well, bodily, as I was thoroughly depressed spiritually. 
Everybody Heomed to bo out in his best, and the sun was so 
beautifully autuinual and mild ! lu the night I made a dash 
for Lindau, and at live in tho morning, A\hilc the stars and the 
rising sun were at war in tho heavens, I crossed the Lake of 
Constance, reached tho fulls of the llhiue near Schaffhausen in 
good time, and had lunch there. I was seized with fresh 
melancholy, and in this mood' journeyed home.” 

lie grew very sad at heart indeed, and reproached him- 
self deeply. His friends were suffering, the great work 
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was threatening to fall to pieces, and all the while be hod 
been breathing the air of the renioto heights of ancient 
Greek philosophy, very far reuioA^ed from the struggles and 
disappointments of the community at Uayrcuth. Almost 
shamefaced, he laid aside the book uj)on which he was at 
work, “Greek Philosophy in the Tragic Age,” and felt 
distinctly that it was his duty to play his part in tho 
struggle of the day. Full of indignation, lie asked himself 
what could account for the fact that such a great tho\ight 
should not be undtTstood by the Germans, and the reply 
seemed to him to be that the German Philistine of Culture 
in his smug content was satisfied with the paltriness of his 
age, and had lost the sense of everything truly great. The 
fact that his concern about Bayreuth led him to write the.so 
ThouyliU Old of Season can be gathcTed from a numbcir of his 
private notes written at the time (“ . . . my dei^jiair about 
Bayreuth ; I can see nothing which is not full of shame ; 
profoinur meditation has led me to discover that I have 
lighted upon the most fundamental problem of all culture ”). 
From thes<‘ .'<amo notes we can also see the reason why ho 
chose precisel}^ David Straus.s as the type of a Philistine 
of Culture who in those materialistic* days, after the war, 

made the German almost incapable of a higher culture : 

• 

“ Tension of feeling over the production of the first of the 
Thiiiajhts out of Heasoii. An.\icty about the genius and his 
work, and in addition the stioctaclo of Strau'ss’s self-coni- 
pl.accncy ! The falsity of all spiritual diet. The paralysis 
of all kniglihs of knowledge ! Morality tottering, both in its 
s(!nse of right and in its sense of wrong, and the indomitable 
lust of low pleasures ! Sham happiness ! ” 

It s('omed to him as if the German had grovvn a 
degree more dishonest, more greedy of favours, more 
grasping and more thoughtless since the war, and it 
depressed him to see that the free-thinking, venerable theo- 
logian should glorify this state of affairs and be the 
herald of public self-sufficiency. In no direction did 

> German : vergrvberten=iCOBituih^, — Ttt. 
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he see anyone calling attention to the dangers that 
the military triumph might moan to German culture. 
The triumphant German, and the non-combatants in par- 
ticular who had not, by means of severe military disci- 
pline, converted their coarseness into strength and courage, 
and who now, sitting at the tables of their beer- 
houses, boasted of their victories and declared that German 
culture liad conquered, were really a disagreeable sight. 
Germany had triumphed, because in our country men are 
still to be found who can command and who can obey ; but 
neither German education, and still less German culture, 
had b(!cn in any way victorious in the rc‘cent war. My 
hi-other did Franco the honour of fully acknowledging her 
possession of a real culture that had been forming for 
centuries ; for “ (/ulture is before all things, the unity of 
artistic style, in every expression of the life of a ]>eopl ” 
This might certainly be said of the French, but not of the 
Germans of the period, allluujgh Fritz showed quite 
conclusively that the Gorman people knew iuoie and had 
learned more than the French, lie writes ; “It was 
simply to the more extensive kuow'hidgc of German officers, 
to tlu' superior training of their soldiers, and to their more 
scientihe military strah'gy, that all impartial judges, and 
oven the. French nation, in the end, ascribi^d the victory. 
Hence, if it bo intended to regal'd German erudition as a 
thing apart, in wliat sense can German culture be said to 
have concpiored ? In none whatsoever ; for the moral 
qualities of severe discipline, of placid obedience, have 
nothing in common with culture. Such virtues were 
characteristic of the Macedonian aimy, for instance, despite 
the fact that the Greek soldiers were infinitely more 
cultivated.” 

These questions concerning the relation of education to 
culture and to national vitality, which had not yet been 
solved, pressed upon my brother with extraordinary force. 
No one could have been more earnest or more serious 
about them than he, for, whatever people may say, 
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lie loved his German Fatherland. All his passionate 
reproaches are only the utterances of his lovinj? heart. Ho 
■wished to see the Germans really groat, filled with and 
transfigured by a genuine culture ; it was his ambition to 
conjure up a Gennan cultmo. The Gorman must not 
deceive himself ; ho must look truth bravi'ly in the face, 
recognise his own imperfections, and not shun a struggle 
with his weaknesses and porversitics. And this tho 
German can do because he is brav('. And how delighted 
my brother was to unite his highest hopc^s for the Gornuuis 
with this virtue of theirs is sliown by the (lo»‘p 2 >rido with 
Avhich he. wrote to his friend Gersdorft’, who had returned 
home from the Avar ; “ Now new duties b<‘cl\ou to us, and 
if there is one thing that will remain Avith us in time 
of peace from out those Avild days of Avar, it will luj the 
heroic and at the same time sober mind, Avhieh, to my 
surprise, I found Avith all the joy of a beautiful unexitecte.d 
discoveiy*, still fresh and i)o\A'i‘rful and Avith all its (»ld 
Germanic vigour in our ariny. On such a foundation 
things can be built. We may begin to hopts afri'sh. 
Our German mission is not }(-t over ! I feel more full of 
courage than cv'cr 1 ” 

Was this bravery noAV going to lead tho Germans to an 
independent culture ? Even in those days he was con- 
fronted Avith tho profound problem that high culture and 
Avarlike vigour are but rarely found together in a nation, 
though they are often found ojuiosed to each other. 'J'lius 
he thought that the daily life of the German, who was so 
brave in war, Avas both petty and wretched in its inartistic, 
dulncss, and he therefoto declared : “ 7'he Gei'man is 
magnificent in war ; In* is admirable as an astute investi- 
gator and scholar, removed from tho worhl ; but otlnn’wis*! 
he is hardly a pleasing person.” Now one can imagine 
how DaA'id Strauss’s transfiguration of the German Culture- 
Philistine’s self-complaccncy must have affected him. 

The greater part of the first of tho 'J’houghts out oj Season, 
“David Strauss, the Confessor and the Writer,” was 
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composed with extraordinary rapidity ; then, however, the 
completion of the work met with all kinds of difficulties. 

Duriii" the year 1872 his health had been excellent. 
Despite the severe shock his constitution had received 
through the campaign and through illness, he believed he had 
quite recovered the “bear-like” health of his youth. But 
the y(!ar 1878 proved this to be an error. The trouble 
b(*gan with a bad attack of influenza which tormented him 
for over a month. Jn those days the illness was called 
“ ht yrippeJ^ 

A(“t(u- this, his shortsightedness considerably increased 
ill the spring, and was accompanied by pains in the eyes 
and in the head. Baron von Gersdorff, who, owing to an 
attack of malaria, and also, as he himself said, “in order 
to fulfil a serious friendly duty,” had returned from 
Italy mucli earlier than he had intended, describes my 
brotJier’s condition e.xhaustivc'ly in a letter to Eohdo 
dalt'd the 21th of May, 1873 : 

“ Niet/scho worked so hard, wrote and read so much last 
term, more particularly for his pro-Platonic philosophy, and 
also for tlio Strauss essay, writtou in a diminutivo scrawl, 
that now sovero pain in his cyos prevents him from con- 
tinuing his work after ho has boon at it only an hour and 
a half. On Wagner’s birthday (May 22nd) I went with him t!b 
the oculist. 'I’he latter declared that the right eye was so 
weak that it could do no work at all, while the left eye, which 
had to do all the work alone, was excessively short-sighted, 
lie earnestly entreated Nietzsche to abstain absolutely from 
all reading and writing for a fortnight, and to bathe his eyes. 
But Nictz.scho will not interrupt his work at the University 
School ; nor will he cease lecturing. lie can manage the 
Scliool quite well; hut a new mode of procedure had, to be 
thought out for the University. And we have now discovered 
it. I play the part of assistant, and secretary, and I read 
aloud. I road the necessary passages for the lecture aloud to 
him ; the customary slip of paper containing the quotations is 
dune away with altogether, and all indispensable quotations 
are learnt by heart. Yesterday he made the first experiment 
on the new plan, and in my opinion it succeeded brilliantly. 
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With his eyes concealed behind grey opaque glasses, and his 
short-sighted vision thus almost oiitiroly cut off from the 
visible world, while I take possession of his note-book so that 
the doctor’s prescription may he followed to tho letter, 
Nietzsche is thrown entirely uj)on himself ; and wo found that 
he spoke more clearly, more eloquently, and with more con- 
centration upon his theme, than when he has to refer from 
time to time to his note-book for quotations, lie will probably 
have to go on like this for a fortnight or more.” 

This oculist, then, Professor Scliiess, oxpn'ssed the siuno 
opinion about him as Professor Schillba^di of Jena liad 
formerly done when, as a twelve-year- old sohoolboy, Fritz 
had been stmt to him from Pforla ; one of Ins eyes was 
weak, and the other was overstrained throug;h doing all 
the w'ork. The oculists who examined him later also 
maintained that the cause of hia eye trouble was to bo 
ascribed to excessive strain. This excessive strain, liow- 
ever, begun to affect his general condition oidy after his 
strong constitution, and particularly his exci'llent digestive 
system, had been weakened by lh(' results of his sevcM'o 
illness after the campaign ; for then liis optics nei'V(*s and 
his brain were no longer sufficiently nourislKul for tho 
heavy work and prtjssure imposed \ipou them. On tlie 
^Oth of Juno, Gersdorff coat inued his report of my hrotlier’s 
trouble as ftdlows : 

“ "When tho fortnight was over, Nietzsche tried to write ; 
but it was no good, and exasperating pain drove him onco 
more to the oculist who, this time, prescribed a conipleto rest, 
until the summer vacation, and eye-drops of atropine. This 
drug is a clear vegetable juice. It is (Iro2)pod delicately 
into tho eye, over whicli it spreads, and it innnediatoly 
enlarges the pupil to double its size— an almost terrifying 
sight ! It is said that vain 2>eo2de use this drug as a means of 
beautifying their eyes. In Nietzsche’s case it servos the imr- 
I»ose of i)araly 8 ing the muscles of the eye, in order to give 
them rest and time to recou^j. Ho now wears the blackest of 
sun glasses to shield his eyes from the light. Noverlheless, 
be suffers from the intensity of the light in this jdace, 
which seems to me positively tropical. Meanwhile, thunks to 
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the rest and to the atropine treatment, his sight has mnch 
improved, and he can now wear No. 3 glasses for work for 
which six weeks ago No. 2 glasses wore inadequate. His 
sister is here to console him. We do our utmost to make the 
time seem short on his hands.” 

Since the 5th of May I had been, in Bale, where I usually 
stayed for some time in the summer, and did my best to 
kecj) my brother from his studies. \Vc took lonjj walks 

together, and on tAvo of these Ave were joined by Jacob 

Bui'ckhurdt. This old friend made these o.x.cursions par- 
ticularly festive, for on both occasions he Avas extra- 

ordiiiarily cheerful and in the highest spirits. Once, 
for instance, avo went to Pratteln ; partook of “ rerdampfte 
Ij/’A/o/t”* there, and drank “ Itccrlitci,” ‘ and Burekhardt 
told ns a fairy tale he had composed himself, called “ The 
Trout Queen.” It aa'us our intention to order trout 

for our meal that led to this story ; but Ainfortunately 
tlu're Avas no trout to b<i had. Baron von Gersdorff, 
Avho accompanied us on this excursion, Avrotc in 1897 
to ask me Avhy I had not referred to this splendid 
AA'alk in the biography of my brother, as he still 
remembered a host of most amusing incidmits in connec- 
tion Avith it. Our AValks with Burekhardt, hoAvever, came 
to an end, for ho assumed — as it happ('ncd quite mis- 
takeidy — that Overbeck Avas going to take Gersdorff’s 
jdaco on our excursions. 

At Whitsun my brother and T went to Strassburg, of 
Avhose cathedral he was particularly fond ; and later on we 
sp(>nt a few Aveeks together at Fliins in Graubiinden, 
Avhither ho had gone in advance of me Avith Baron von 
Gersdorft* and liomundt. On the 9th August, Gersdorff 
wrote to Ilohde as follows concerning this journey : 

“The fears which you expressed in your last letter that 
our friend could not continue to fulfil his fatiguing duties 
Avere at last shared by the oculist, who quickly ordered him 

' \ ilish of stewed calf’s liver. — T r. 

A kind of wine prepared from specially selected grapes, and therefore sapposed 
to bo very good. — T k. 
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to anticipate his holidays. So your letter, for which I now 
send you my belated thanks, reached me only when we wore 
already breathing the glorious air of the woods at our house 
near Flims, and were convinced that we had taken the proper 
course. Now a month has almost elapsed without our having 
felt in the slightest degree discontented with our lot, and I 
hope that the peace and quiet, the regular mode of life, the 
breathing of the splendid air of the woods, daily baths in the 
beautiful shaded lake of Cauma, wholesome food, company 
which is not too exacting, and finally intercourse with the 
works of the greatest and host writers, Wagner, (loethe, and 
Plutarch, together with interesting conversation, will have a 
salutary elTect upon our friend’s eyes and nerves. It is true 
that there recur from time to timo attacks of so-called 
‘accommodation cramp’ of the muscles of the eye; hut the 
eyes are considerably stronger, and with continued cai-e the 
pain will certainly disappear altogether, llnmuudt has boon 
here for about three weeks, and is enjoying the ‘ pointless ’ 
existence with us very much indeed. To-morrow he is going 
to leave, us, because his eagerness to got to work no longer 
allows him any peace.” 

Pliins, on Lake Cauma, in Graubiimk'n, is tho lu'aufiful 
spot with tho little old castlo, already incntiomul in the last 
chapter in connection with tho plan which wo fonnod at 
one time to establish a lay monastery of free, spirits. 

, With the assistance of his oxtx'llout friend GorsdorlT, my 
brother was able to get the MS. of tho essay “David Strauss, 
the Confessor and tho Writer ” ready for the prc'ss, and in 
July and August it was already printed. The two friends, 
Gersdorll and Ilomundt, read the proofs veiy carefully, ami 
were subsequently very cross, because iu spite of their 
pains, some faults had escaped their notice. At last on 
the 8th of August, the first advance copy of tho book re-ached 
riims — an event which led to a ceremony organised by 
GersdorfiF. In a letter to Rohde on the 'Jth August, he 
, describes it very charmingly : 

“At half-past three we set out upon the green Lake of 
Cauma ; we engraved the initials ‘ U. B. 1. F. N. 8/8 1873’ ’ on 

^ Cnzeitgenii'me Jlctrachtuntjeri I. Friedrich Nictzschy. {Thoughlx out of 
Season I.)— Tb. 
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a slanting slab of marble, whereupon we swam to a rock 
which rose up out of the green water in the middle of the 
lake. There we quickly engraved the initials of our names, 
and then remained for a while on the delightful Hhinegold 
rock. The smile of the rising sun was mirrored in the dark 
depths out of which the rock rises. After the bath we poured 
a libation of wine over the first stone and its inscription, and 
rood Leopardi’s Rirordanze and ad un vincitorc nel pallone. 
The evening was heavenly in its clearness and purity. It was 
a day wo shall never forget. Thus we commemorated the 
Antistraussiad. Now let the adversaries advance. Let them 
all go to the devil ! ” 

I'hiiso adversarit's soon appeared in surprising numbers ; 
there weiv. more of them than my brother and his friends 
had expected. In later years, however, he liked to recall 
this first passag<‘. of arms. In the year 1888 ho described 
the whole course of events in the most e.vhaustivc manner 
in L’cfv: ffonio, though in much more trenchant language 
than he used in 1873 : 

“ I’ho four e.ssays composing the ThourjhtH out of Season are 
thoroughly warlike in tone. They proves that 1 was no mere 
dreamer, that 1 delight in drawing the swosal — and perhaps, 
also, that my wrist is dangerously supple. The first onslaught 
(187})) was directed against German culture, nj»on which I 
looked down oven at that time with unmitigated contempt. 
AVithout either senso, substance, or goal, it was simply ‘ public 
opinion.’ There could be no more dangerous misunder- 
standing than to suppose that Germany’s success at arms 
proved anything in favour of German culture — and still less 
the triumph of this culture over that of France. . . . 

*■ Of those four attacks, the first met with extraordinary 
success. The stir which it created was in everyway gorgeous. 

I had put my finger on the vulnerable .spot of a tidumphant 
nation — I had told it that its victory was not a red-letter day 
for culture, hut, perhaps, something very different. The reply 
rang out from all sides, and certainly not only from old 
friends of David Strauss, whom I had made ridiculous as the 
type of a German Fhilistino of Ouiture and a man of smug 
self-content -in short, as the author of that suburban gospel 
of bis, called The Old and the New Faith (the term Philistine 
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of Calture passed into the current language of Germany after 
the appearance of my book). Those old friends, whose vanity 
as Wurtemburgians and Swabians I liad deeply wounded 
in regarding their unique animal, their bird of Paradise, as a 
trifle comic, replied to me as ingenuously and as grossly as I 
could have wished. The Prussian replies were smarter ; they 
contained more Prussian blue. The most disreputable 
attitude was assumed by a Leipzig paper, the egregious 
Grenzhoten ; and it cost me some pains to prevent my 
indignant friends in Bale from taking action against it. Only 
a few old gentlemen decided in my favour, and for very 
diverse and sometimes unaccountable reasons. Among them 
was one, Ewald of Gottingen, who made it clear that my 
attack on Strauss had been deadly. There was also the 
Hegelian, Bruno Bauer, wlio from that time bocamo one of 
iny most attentive readers. In his later years he liked to 
refer to me, when, for instance, he wanted to give Jlorr 
von Treilschko, the Prussian historiograplier, a hint as to 
where he could obtain information about the notion ‘Culturo,' 
of which ho (Ilerr von T — ) had completely lost sight. The 
weightiest and longest notice of my book and its author 
appeared in Wurzburg, and was written by Professor IIoiTman, 
an old pupil of the philosopher von Baador. The essays made 
him foresee a groat future for me, namely, that of bringing 
about a sort of crisis and decisive turning-point in the 
problem of atheism, of which ho recognised in mo the most 
• instinctive and most radical advocate. It was atheism that 
had draAvn me to Schopenhauer. The review which received 
by far the most attention, and which excited the most 
bitterness, was an extraordinarily powerful and plucky 
appreciation of my work by Carl llillebrand, a man who was 
usually so mild, and the last lumane Gormaji who knew how 
to wield a pen. The article appeared in the Auffshurff (Jazetfe, 
and it can be road to-day couched in rather more cautious 
language, among his collected essays.^ In it iny wvuk was 
referred to as an event, as a decisive turning-point, as the 
first sign of an awakening, as an excellent syjnptoin, and as an 
actual revival of Gorman earnestnosH and of Gorfnan passion 
in things spiritual, llillebrand could speak only in itTrns 
of the highest respect of the form of my book, of its consun)- 
mate taste, of its perfect tact in discriminating between 

' Zeiien^ VoU^er utid Memvh^n. — Til. 
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persons and causes ; he characterised it as the best polemical 
work in the German language — the best performance in the 
art of polemics, which for Germans is so dangerous and so 
strongly to be deprecated. Besides confirming my standpoint, 
ho laid even greater stress upon what I had dared to say about 
the deterioration of language in Germany (nowadays writers 
assume the airs of purists and can no longer even construct a 
sentence); sharing my contempt for the literary stars of 
this nation, ho concluded by expressing his admiration for 
my courage — that greatest courage of all which places the 
very favourites of the people in the dock. . . . The after- 
elTocts of this essay of mine proved invaluable to me in my 
life. No one has ever tried to meddle with me since. People are 
silent. In Germany 1 am treated with gloomy caution : for 
years I have rejoiced in the privilege of such absolute freedom 
of speech, as no one nowadays, least of all in the Empire, has 
enough liberty to claim. My paradise is in the shadow of my 
sword. At bottom all I had done was to put one of Stendhal’s 
maxims into practice : ho advises one to make one’s entrance 
into society by means of a duel.” 

Jn th(^ above m(‘raoir my brother forgets only one fact, 
wbicli is that tlioro was a time when ho was very sorry that 
h(5 liiicl written the book. David Strauss died at the 
beginning of the year 1874, and owing to some casual remark 
made in my bi’other’s presence, the latter somehow got it 
into his head that the old theologian fretted himself to death 
over his attack. It is true that everybody, and I in particu- 
lar, eoutradicted this notion most (miphatically : I assured 
him that as the old man had been suffering for some time, 
his friends would certainly have kept all knowledge of 
the hi>ok from him ; hut though this appeased my brother 
somewhat, the most grievous doubts remained in liis mind 
on the subject, and he wrote to Gersdorff ; “ Yesterday 
David Strauss was buried at Ludw'igsburg. I sincerely 
hope that i did not darken his last days, and that he died 
withoiit knowing anything about me. I feel deeply 
ooii(f(‘nicd about it.” 

Bui no ! David Strauss did not die of a broken heart ! 
1 w ish my brother had been able to read some passages 
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out of Strauss’s letters, which were p\iblished posthum- 
ously, and then he would have seen what small reason 
there was to have been distressed, and hoAV little Strauss 
and others understood the fight ho was making and his 
whole manner of setting about it. For my brother was 
able to attack a man publicly only when there was not the 
slightest personal difference between him and the man ho 
assailed, and precisely in regard to this first essay of 
the Thoughts out of Season he writes concerning this 
peculiar trait in his nature as follows : 

“ My war tactics can be reduced to four principles ; First, I 
attack only things that are triumphant — if necessary I wait 
until they are triumphant. Secondly, I attack only those 
things against which I find no allies, against which i stand 
alone — against which 1 compromise nobody but myself. . . . 
1 have not yet taken one single step before the public eye, 
which did not compromise me : that is my criterion of a 
proper mode of action. Thirdly, I never make personal 
attacks — I use a personality merely as a magnifying-glass, by 
means of which I render a general, but elusive and scarcely 
noticeable, evil more ap]>arent. In this way I attacked 
David Strauss, or rather the success given to a senile book 
by the cultured classes of Germany — by this means 1 caught 
Gorina)! culture red-handed.” 

• Dcsjjito all these warlike words and senliincuts, 1 must 
admit that my brother w'us not at all suited to tlie role of 
a w'arrior “ whose paradise is in the shadow of his sword.” 
So long as the type he was figliting remained to some 
extent an impersonal phantom, he WJis full of tlie most 
ehoerful lust of battle, lint if any word, or any kind of 
description, suddenly madd this type appear before him as 
a man with a seusitivii heait, surrounded by admiring 
friends — tlien his sympathetic nature felt only pity for 
the type bceomo flesh and blood, and he suff(!red beneath 
the heavy blows of liis own sword much more than 
the enemy ho had assailed. At such times he would 
exclaim : “I was not made to hate and to be an enciny.” 
The year 1873 was very fruitfid: in addition to the 

Y.N. X 
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essay already mentioned, “ Greek philosophy of the Tragic 
Age,” and the first of the Thoughts out of SeasoUf a number 
of notes show how full of new ideas his mind was at this 
jieriod. The short essay “ On Truth and Falsity in their 
IJltramoral Sense” was written in the summer of 1873, 
and, as the proofs show, it was also intended to form an 
integral part of the book on the philosophers. Later on, 
it is true, he thought of making an independent essay out 
of it which might possibly have been introduced into the 
frame of the Thoughts out of Season. What his reasons 
were for changing his mind on this point cannot now 
be ascertained. At any rate, it is a great pity that it was 
never elaborated and published at that period, the later 
Nietzsche would then have been more easily understood, 
and th(? misunderstanding of a “ development by fits and 
starts ” to which superficial writers gave rise, would have 
been avoided. 

From all this it may be gathered how little my brother 
si)ared liis eyes, once they had slightly recovered their 
stn'iigth. The oculist ought to have told him to be much 
more careful ; but the real cause of his trouble was not 
known then, and the other doctors always treated him for 
stomach trouble, nerves, and brain fag, when all the time 
it was the overstraining of his eyes that produced thocc 
terrible headaches which from this time forward began to 
torment him, and continued to do so, at intervals of three 
to four weeks, and oven oftencr still when he wms feeling 
low. I always advised him most earnestly to train some- 
body to write from his dictation; but ho could not get 
himself to do this. Ho declared that any other man 
than Gersdorff, w'ho, however, was but seldom at his 
disposal, would disturb him in his dictating and alter his 
style. That “ undulating quality ” in the style of 
Goethe’s latter days he believed to have been caused 
by dictating. 

And now other claims were made upon him. At 
Wagner’s suggestion, the Wagner Societies approached 
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my brother with the request that he should compose an 
Appeal to the Gennan Nation on behalf of Bayreuth ; but 
I shall refer to this later. 

In the autumn he wrote the second essay of the Thoiujhts 
out of Season, and at Ohristmas brought tlie MS. almost 
finished to Naumburg with the view of reading it to me. 
My brother attached particular importance to my hearing 
his work before it went to press. Once Overbock asked him 
why this was. He said that I discovered certain things : 
“ My sister listens not only with her cara and with her 
understanding, but also with her heart.” In Naumburg 
he wrote the conclusion of the second essa 5 \ 

The last months of the year 1873 were, once more not 
very favourable as far as his healtli went; but the 
Christmas liolidays considerably improved liis condition. 
He wrote as follows concerning them : “ I’liey were 
pleasant and peaceful days, and I am quite sure that 
my hcaltji improved while 1 was with you, i)ai'ticularly 
my nerves.” The change from his usual mode of life, the 
rest and cure given to his eyes, the altered climate, 
pleasant and cheerful company, and our mother’s good 
cooking, all had a share in improving his health — maybe, 
too, his joy at having finished the second essay of the; 
SJwiKjhts cut of Season so happily. For after having read 
it aloud ht! was convinced that it was a success. 

The attention roused by the second essay, “ The Use and 
Abuse of History,” was just as small as tin; stir caused by 
th(! first had been great. And it W'as precisely this essay 
which later on became, and continued to be the most un- 
seasonable of them all, that has been most highly valued 
generally, atid has certainly exercised the greatest influence. 
This is an example of how differently contemporary readers 
and posterity often judge things. It is precisely th is second 
essay which penetrates most deeply into the aspirations of 
modern science and reveals its advantages and its groat 
disadvantages. Fifteen years lat<;r in Ecce Homo, my 
brother wrote as follows conccniing this essay, and it will 

X 2 
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be observed that, in comparison with what he says about 
his other works, this reference to the “Use and Abuse of 
History ” is very short : 

“ The second essay (1874) brings to light that which is 
dangerous, that which corrodes and poisons life in our manner 
of pursuing scientific study. Life is diseased, thanks to this 
dehumanised piece of clockwork and mechanism, thanks to the 
* impersonalty ’ of the workman, and the false economy of the 
‘ division of labour.’ The object, which is culture, is lost 
sight of ; modern scientific activity as a means thereto simply 
produces barbarism. In this treatise, the ‘ historical sense,' 
of which this century is so proud, is for the first time 
recognised as sickness, as a typical symptom of decay.” 

The essay was published in February, 1874, and was 
recoiv(id coldly even by bis ow'u friends — csj)ocially those 
at llayreutli. T believe that even at that time Warner 
felt somewhat bitterly “ how’ very much Nietzsche went 
liis own sw\i(!t way,” and that he had absohitoly no 
intention of being merely the herald of AYaguer’s fame 
and intentions, as the latter would have liked. 

Cionsidered superti(!ially, the first tw'o essays give one 
rather the impression of negation ; but a deeper reading 
of tliem soon proves the error of this viow\ Profes.sor 
llolzer therefore shows a good imderstauding of the spirit 
lying at the bottom of these two essays when he says ; 
“ He [Nietzsche] had to give vent to his feelings : the 
loathing of the culture peculiar to the age of bubble- 
companies, distressed him. Hut, as he himself says in 
Zarathuslm (Fart 3, p. 250), ‘loathing itself createth wings 
and fountain-divining powers.’ ” 

The essence of these essays is not really negation. 
Despite his own remarks in the second volume of his 
Letters (p. 445), the author feels that his power and his 
courage give him a right to enter the lists and to fight 
spiritedly for a higher German culture. A tremendously 
powerful kind of optimism is breathed from these first 
essays ; how can anybody help but recognise the “ Yea- 
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sayer,” the fierce love of the Gomian nation, and the pro- 
found belief in their future, in these pages? Nietzsche 
himself still believes in friends aud comrades in this war ; 
he dreams of a “ society of straugers to the ago,” and drafts 
out its regulations ; he still believes that with Schopen- 
hauer, Wagner and Neo-IIellenisni, he will bo ablo to stir 
the waters of Acheron. 



CHAPTEE XXIII 

SCHOPENHAITEB AS EBUCATOK 

Since the summer of 1870 my brother and I had made it 
a habit always to spend the summer months together. In 
tho year 1871, hoAvever, we not only spent the summer, 
but also the winter together, because he was so ill after 
his experiences in the campaign, that he took me to Italy 
with him. In that year he recovered comparatively 
quickly, and was pleased to see how well I adapted myself 
to his life in Edle. ' And thus he took it for girsuted that 
I ought to spend every summer with him, as my presence 
was, to use his own expression, “ in every way conducive 
to his happiness.” Henceforward, therefore, ho always 
requested our mother to allow me to go to Bale for the sum- 
mer. The negotiations about this matter were generally 
carried on during the Christmas holidays, and I mutt 
say that, as far as my brother was concerned, they were 
conducted very diplomatically ; for our mother was very 
easily offended and was also exceedingly jealous that Fritz 
should be so keen to have me with him, and that I should 
leave her alone for six months at home, in order to go to 
him. In spite of all his diplomacy, it actually did come 
to quarrels at times between mother and son, and in order 
to throw a cheerful light on tho whole affair, Fritz used to 
call these differences of opinion “ The fight between the 
Trojans and Danaans for Helen.” It is true that she 
persistently declared that I might do as I liked, but until 
the very last minute she would put difficulties in the w^ 
of my going. This is what happened once more in the 
spring of 1874, until Fritz wrote that my presenoe was 
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absolutely essential if he were to derive any benefit from 
Ms holidays. He was not in any way indisposed — on 
the contrary ; for during the first quarter of the year he 
hod written saying that his health was excellent ; but he 
was not pleased with himself. When at last I reached 
B^le on the 24th April, I found him rather depressed in 
spirits. He spoke with real concern about liis great plans 
for the future and about works which be had in mind but 
for which his spiritual gifts were inadequate. Thus, 
before my arrival at BA,lo, he had written to Gersdorfi on 
the Ist of April : 

“ I)EAn OLD Fmbnd, — If only you did not have a much too 
high opinion of me ! I almost fancy that ono day you will ho 
disappointed in me; and I \71ll straightway begin to offocl 
this change in you, by telling you from the bottom of my 
heart that I do not degerx t a single word of the praise you havo 
lavished upon me. If only 30U knew bow despondunt and 
bow * inrliolv I feel alvnnt myself as a productive creature ! 
I desiK iaytlniip nio'c thm a little freedom, a little genuino 
bro.ith ( I l.u , Hiid I am on 1113 guard, I am in revolt, against 
the host, the countle8f> henl, of constraints that I am not 3et 
lid of. It is useless to think of genuine production so long as 
one is not freed, however slightly, from one’s traminols, from 
the pain and oppression of emlnirrassiuent. Shall I ever attain 
* to that freedom? I< ie extremely doubtful. The goal is <00 
far away and even if ono roaches it in the end, it is generally 
at the cost of one’s strength, spent in long Booking and 
struggling. Then one attains to freedom with one's spirits as 
flat as those of a short-lived butterfly at evening. I am 
terrified at this. It is a misfortune to be so conscious of one’s 
struggle — so early in life! I cannot, like the ortist or the 
ascetic, balance my doubts* by means of great deeds. How 
wretched and loathsome this monotonous wailing is to mu! 
For the moment I am really very, very tired of everything — 
more than tired. 

“ My health, by-tho-bye, is excellent ; do not lie anxious on 
that account But I am not quite satisfied with Nature, who 
ought to have given me a little more intellect as well as a 
more overflowing boart. I am keenly aware of this, and to 
know it is the greatest torture a man can havo. Regular 
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\rork in an official post is so good, because it leads to a certain 

obtusenesB, and then one suffers less.” 

Shortly after my arrival, however, he recovered his pride 
and j'ood spirits, declaring that I had such a splendid way 
of infusing him with cheerful confidence. Hut how could 
this confidence have helped coming to him, after he had 
read mo the MS. of his third essay for the Thoughts out of 
Smson, and had himself felt in the reading of it how 
magnificent was its promise. After this ho could not even 
rememh('r the period of discouragement through which he 
had gone, and therefore wrote to Oersdorff on the 8th May, 
in reply to an anxious letter from his old friend : “ I must 
have oreat(‘d a false impression by my last letter : as you 
know, that was not the language of depression, but, at 
most, of a kind of resignation which as yet is not devoid of 
desire and of phantasy.” And then he proceeded : “ ]My 
sister is slaying w'ith me at present, and togetlierwe dream 
of the most beautiful plans for an idyllic, industrious and 
simple life in the future.” When, however, his friend still 
refused to believe that ho was quite well, he wrotii to him 
on the 1 st of June that he was really (sross because Gersdurff 
would not credit the fact that he was “well,” “normal,” 
and “ q\iite fit,” But in his letter of the 8th of May he 
already revealed the true reason of his checi'ftil spirits as 
follows : “ Meanwhile I have got so fur Avilh my third 
essay for the Thoughts out of Smsou, that if yon Avere here, 
tho final casting might be begun ; the summer term, how- 
ever, keeps me busy now, and that is wdiy, as there is no 
huiry, 1 liaA'e laid this MS. aside for a Avhile. The 
title (between ourselves !) is, ‘ Schopenhauer among the 
Germans.’ It will be fine, I can tell you ! ” 

"With all the fluctuations of spirit which mark this 
])eriod, it seems to me that it might be regarded as a kind 
of turning-point in my brother’s dcA’-clopment. As the 
letter to Gersdorff shoAvs, he had the most modest ojiinion 
of his gifts, despite the enormous demands he made upon 
himself; and graphologists declare that this is revealed 
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even by his handwriting of the period. But his modesty 
was particularly touching when ho comjmrcd himself witli 
people he loved and honoured; ho transfigured these, into 
perfectly marvellous prodigies, while lie was rutlilessly 
critical towards himself. The result was })erforoo a luck 
of proportion. In 1878 ho poked fun sit himself by uTiling 
that such gifted creatures as he had imagined gi'iiiuss's to 
be, have never existed. 

He had been busy with the essay on Schopenhauer 
since the beginning of the year 187*1, and the greater the 
scale of the work became, the more despondent he felt 
about it. But, strange to say, just whrui lie had reached, 
so to speak, the lowest ebb of self-contempt, he uncon- 
sciously attained other results. The following notes ami 
aphorisms will show what his inner oxp('ri(‘ncc.s of this 
period were, as also the c.ourso taken by his impiiring mind 
on the Wdjf to self-emancipation : 

“ First wo believe a particular jihilosophcr ; Ihon we say 
that however Vron^ ho may bo in the pnwf of his i)ropositioris, 
the propositions themselves arc true. Finally wo say that it 
does not matter what his jiroposi lions are, the nature of the 
man himself is as good as a Imntlred systems. As a teacher 
ho may have been wrong over and over again ; hutllio (sssonco 
• of his doctrine is right, and we shall hold by that. Thero is 
something about a philosopher which can neviu. belong to a 
philosophy, i.e., the cause of many phil(»sophies~ the grcjat man. 

“1 readied the highest point in pathos when I depicted the 
Schopenhanerian man— the destructii’e genius opiiosed to all 
learning. In compensation I needed the constructive mda- 
phj'sical artist who causes one to dream beautiful dreams in 
the midst of such a sinister occupation. Dissatisfaction with 
the tragic mode of thought increased.” 

In these notes he suggests repeatedly how Schopimhauer 
hampered him, despite the reverence he felt for him, or 
precisely on that account ; and yet Schopenhauer was not 
only an educator to him, but also an emancipator; for 
while my brother wrote about the philosopher, his idea of 
the latter was changed. He put his own distress and salva- 
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tion into ardent language, and read them into the character 
of the philosopher. Hence he was able to say with gratitude: 
“ I am far from supposing that I ever thoroughly under- 
stood Schopenhauer ; hut through him I was enabled to 
understand myself, alone, a little better ; that is why I 
feel so deejil}’^ indebted to him.” 

The inemor)' of one of our most cheerful holiday trips is 
associated with the production of the third essay of the 
ThoiKjhts Old o/Smson. Wo had arranged to make a pleasant 
excursion, during the Whitsuntide holidays, to Schaffhausen, 
the halls of the Ilhine, the Lake of Constance, and Uber- 
lingen and Heiligenberg, but we only got as far as the 
Kalis of the 1th ine, for we were oxcej)tionally pleased by 
the hotel opposite the Falls which is so beautifully situated. 

discovered some lovely walks, explored the whole 
neighbemrhood, and hud an extniordiuaiy amount of harm- 
less anuiseinent. 

j!\nyone who ditl not frequent my brother’s company 
for a long ]M>riod could scarcely imagine hofv much child- 
like good cheer and guileless fun lay in his nature. Yet I 
mtist admit that he laughed Avith no one so much as with 
me, and that is why he found my company so refreshing 
and so helpful in re-establishing the equilibrhim between 
reality and concentrated thinking. 

The conclusion of this little tour afforded another 
exam])le of our guiUdi'ssness even in other directions. We 
had arranged our day, our time-table and our menus 
according to our own taste; and in Switzerland, where it is 
customaiy to arrange for inclusive terms, this was the 
most unpractical thing wo could possibly have dene. We 
knew this from hard experience ; hut Fritz had a great 
aversion from every kind of table dhbte (he called it the 
browsing of herds), and therefore did not readily acquiesce 
in such arrangements. The hotel in which wo lived was 
a tirst-elass hdtel-do-luxc, and the bill which was presented 
to Ais for all the lunches and dinners we had taken d part 
can therefore readily be imagined. We stared in astonish- 
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mont at the account that was laid before us ; we wore most 
surprised that our simple holitiay should have cost us so 
much money. “Lizzie,” Fritz said to mo, in mo(!k 
solemnity, “one always has to pay dearly for grazing 
away from the herd.” We had to abandon the continuation 
of our tour to the Lake of Constance, as wo had not brought 
enough money with us, and feeling very crestfallen avo 
were forced to redurn homo earlier than we expected. 

Now, does it not sec'm extraordinary that throughout 
this extremely jolly time my brotlier comphded the 
gi’cater part of ii book in whicli, almost unconsi-ionsly, 
he wrote down his Avhole self and all his inmost 
experiences with his heart’s blood ? It Avas by nu'ans of 
all his guihdess fuii tliat lu' recovered from tho ten-ible 
seriousness of his own imrsonal tragedy — for the fat(* of 
genius is ahvays tragic. Hut one could tell that great 
things wore t.'iking place in his soul, for a Avoudi-rfiil light 
shone in his^cyes — tho joy of the (sreator, the triutn])h of 
the victor. Often aa'c would sit for hours at a time at our 
favourite spot on tlie Jihlue, and neitlu'r of us wojihl 
utter a Avord ; we e(jnld luiar tho rumbling sound of tho 
falls in the distanc<>, and wo could see the torn'iit, 
• wildly agitated by its passage over all kinds of obstruc- 
tions, dashing by us Avith angry violeiuio headhmg towards 
its goal — tho sea and infinity. Tho bank vibral<‘d, tho 
sound as of a mighty symphony rang out of thci depths ; 
the stream sang the heroic song of its road to Fniedom, 
and this was re-echoed in my brother’s soul. 

Fritz finushed the roifgh draft of “ [Schopenhauer as 
Educator” in Juno, 1«S74; in the folloAving month, the 
several parts Avere elaborated, and them, in Soptcrnhf.T, lh(5 
la.st poi’tiou Avas comjdctely re-cast aJid re-Avrilten. As 
his work progres.sed, h(i grew ever more bright, more 
cheerful and more hapjjy. 

On the 1 st of J une, he wrote to Rohde : 

“Deabest Fkiend, — I have just heard from Gcrsdorlf 
and our friends at Bayreuth that great anxiety once more 
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prevails concerning me, and that my attitude is considered 
dangerous, grimly humorous, etc. Well, I cannot help it; 
some men soe better at a distance than I can see quite 
close — consequently the anxiety may not be entirely -without 
foundation. The only thing is that physically I am quite 
well : my stomach, ray digestion, and my complexion are all 
healthy ; and in addition I am once more in a tolerably 
productive frame of mind — that is to say, cheerful. And 
I have my sister with me ; in fact I resemble a happy man 
as far ns it is possible for me to know what ba])pinesB is 
- for, that Hoiuething of the kind exists cannot be doubted 
. . . Are yon also having magnilicent moonlight nights ? It 
is imjiossiblo to slay indoors, and often I really l>elievo that 
the air sings. 1 have just written the preface to my third 
essay for the 77o»/o//(/.v out of Seaisou." 

Hut the son" and sounds lie heard at that lime came 
from 11 k‘ voice, of liis own secret happin(‘s.s of lieart : the 
vague premonition of liis own greatness. And for how 
many years did not this vague pnanonitiou nunain his 
only feeling on tliis point ! Only in the year 1888, when 
his spirit saw (piite clearly, and -when his body, his ego, 
vanished in order to become one wdth the sublime figure of 
Zarathii.stra, was he able to lof)k back upon his own life a.s 
upon an outside sjM'ctacle. Only then did ho become 
eonsc.ious of xvhat he himself w'as. In Kcce Homo he 
applauds the fate -which ke])t him for so many years 
enveloped in unconseiousno.ss about himself, -while it led 
him onwards to individual perfection and to the highest 
goals. 

In that suinnier of 1874, he was really very happy, 
lie felt that ho was in every respect so rich, especially 
in friends. And this meant an enormous amount 
to him ; for, from his earliest childhood onwards, friend- 
ship played quite an unusually important part in his 
life. Without fri('uds life seemed to him a wilderness. 
From his sixth to his eighteenth year, Wilhelm Pindcr 
tlater on a high Government official in Cassel) and 
Gustav Krug (also a high Government official in Frei- 
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burg, in Breisgau, where he died in 1902) had been his 
greatest intimates. After tliat began liis friendship witli 
Paul Deusscn (Professor at Kiel), and l^aroii vou Gorsdorff. 
In Leipzig, Erwin Rohde and Heinrich Rorauudl were 
added to his circle of friends, and in Bale, Professor 
Franz Overbeck, then Malvidu vou Meysenlmg; later 
on for a few years only, Dr. Paid Reo, and linally Baron 
vou Scidlitz and Dr. Eifer. Bui what he prized above 
all these was his intimacy with Richard Wagiu*r. Anyone 
who has studied these various friendships of uiy brother 
will agree with the folloiving remarks of Utairi Lichtcu- 
berger : 

“ Nietzsche’s moral energy, like that of many other lioroic 
natures, was tempered by a groat need of friendship, admira- 
tion and ti'ndernoss. His heart felt the lu'cessity for a 
sympathetic circle whore it could hi'at freely. Ibmco at every 
period of his life he had friends whom he loved passionatelj'. 
It musk he added that some of these friendships had a sad 
ending. Nietz.sche, indeed, liad the dangerous habit of seeing 
all his frienfls through rose-coloured spectacles. I'' reo from 

every trace of envy, and dw‘pU impressed at first sight by 
everything remarkable in tlutec around him, he jileased him- 
self by transforming, or rather retouching, in his imagination 
the physiognomies of those around him ; ho saw in them more 
«. beauty, greatness, and style than they really had. In the 
frenzy of his enthusiastic love, ho closed his ((ye.s to their 
defects, their human weakness, so that ho might see only their 
perfections, and ho finally made for himself an oxa(;t and 
striking likeness of his friends, hut one which was as ideal as 
the portrait of a master . . . But if this faculty of thus 
embellishing his friend.s permitted him to foid greater and 
more perfect pleasure in their company than that oxpcriencfid 
by the realistic p.syclmlogist, he also found it a source of 
cruel disappointments.” 

But at tbat time there was no quc.slion of disappoint- 
ments in friendship, and my brother would never have 
believed then that such things were possible. He bim.self 
was the best and most self-sacrificing friend that could Ik; 
imagined ; ho was incessantly trying to show others some 
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kindness. When for instance Rohde had to wait too long 
for the offer of a University Professorship, my brother, 
in pc'rfect earnest, offered him his own post at Bale. 
He hiins(!lf was ready to get on without one. One has 
only to hear Deussen’s and Romundt’s accounts, to know 
how ready he was to help. If a friend asked to boiTOW 
f)0 francs from him, he would reply considerately, “ Would 
you not prcifor 100 V ” 

He spent his summer holidays of 1874 withRomundt, at 
Bergiiu, in the Albulastrasse, in order to work hard at his 
“ Schoptinhaucr as Educator.” Towai’ds the end of July, 
1<S74, he wrote ; 

“ My iiKAB MoTTiEn, — Here I am among the hills, and I will 
write you another little letter, because Lizzie is far away from 
both of as and cannot tell you about me and me about you, aa 
she usually docs in the summer. We have had bleak rainy 
weather for the last few days, and every one is peevish — this 
is the prevailing mood here in the solitude, and 1. alone do 
not share it, because I am busy with the thinking-out and 
perfecting of a new essay. When I am thus occupied, I 
live in another world, where the rain cannot get at me. 
Moreover, without thinking about it, I enjoy the benefit of 
the invigorating Ali)ine air, and w'hen I am out of every-day 
town life, I think of many things that arc not to be found 
in the vortex and sweltering heat of cities.” « 

At the end of the summer term my brother finished his 
■work on the third essay for the 'J'hdtujhts out of Season. 
Things came in sonicw'lmt of a rush at the last, and in a 
lctt(;r to Gersdorff at tlie end of SeptombcT he bewails his 
lot us follows : 

“ My DEAR Friend, — The closing weeks of our half-year 
have boeir a hard time for me, and I am greatly relieved now 
that it is over. For, in addition to all my other duties, I was 
obliged completely to recast a rather long portion of my third 
essay, and the inevitable nervous strain and spiritual agitation 
that such thinking and burrowing in the depths involved 
often threatened to knock me up ; even now I have not 
quite recovered from my puerperal fever. Nevertheless some- 
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thing good has come forth from all this labour, and I rejoice 
at the thought that you will be pleased by it. The printing, 
which is being pressed along very rapidly, and which is 
consequently one burden the more on my shoulders, is Jilmoat 
completed, and when you arrive I shall most probably have a 
finished copy to lay before you.” 

What he felt, and what his resolutions for the future 
were, when ho had finished his book, may best bo judged 
from a letter written to Frauleiu voii Aleyseiibiig : 

“ It is certainly a great joy to aecomplisb one s inission 
step by step — and now I have three of the ihirioen onsays 
ready, and a fourth is already taking shape in my brain. 
How shall I feel when 1 have rid my breast of all the negative 
and indignant feelings that are surging in it? luid yet I may 
hope to have achieved this magnificent end in about live years. 
Already I feel, with genuine gratitude, that I ani beginning to 
see ever more clearly and more sharply - in an inielleclual 
sense ! (Unfortunately this is not so physically) — and 1 am also 
beginning to express myself with ever greater dcfinitoness 
and lucidity. If I am not utterly diverted from my purpose, 
and provided that I do not hniak down, something must come 
of it all. Just think of a whole series of fifty essay s sucli as 
the four I have already written, in which everything that lies 
stored in my inner experience, is forced out into the light of 
day. One ought certainly to produce some (dfect with such 
“ w^ork, for by moans of it one would havc3 loosed tlio longut's of 
men, and much would have been expressed that humanity 
could not forget so easily, much that to-day seems as if it were 
forgotten or as if it did not exist. 15ut wliat could div(;rt iiu3 
from my purpose? Even hostile influenctjs I now turn to my 
own advantage ; for they often give me more liglit tlian friendly 
sympathy. And I desire nothing more than to be enlightiuied 
concerning the extremely intricate system of untagcuiisUc 
elements of which the ‘ modern world ’ is composed, h’orlu- 
nately I am absolutely devoid of all political and sociul ambition, 
so that I have nothing to fear in that quaritir — notliing in the 
way of a deviation, no constraints, no scruples. In short, 1 
may say just what 1 think, and I wdll thus test to wliat extent 
our fellow-men who are so proud of free thought can endure 
ftee thoughts. My demands upon life are neither excessive 
nor extravagant ; on the other hand, we shall all experience 
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something soon for which former generations and posterity 
may well envy us. In addition to this I am blessed beyond 
my desorts with a number of excellent friends, and all that I 
now desire, between ourselves, is a good wife ; if I had her I 
should consider that all the wishes of my life were fulfilled. 
Everything else would then depend upon me.” 

Tlio third essay of the Thoughts out of Season was 
greeted by all his friends with genuine enthusiasm — aye, 
even with delight and solemn rejoicing — and, at any rate 
quit<! dift'orcntly from the second essay. Letters of praise 
and of agreement poured in from all sides, and Frau 
(Josima, who was deeply moved, wrote that she could feel 
right well that in this essay the author had described the 
inmost sufferings <if a genius — sufferings which are often 
(ioncc'uh'd from his contempoi'aries. Her letter was 
eouelied in mueh the same, tenus as Waguer’s, and it 
t'Xpi’e.ssod what both of them had felt whtm thtsy had read 
this essay logetlicr. She began her letter with the words, 
“This is /«// essay of tlio Thoughts out of S< isonf' and all 
tliose who had S])cnt thoir lives struggling and suffering for 
a great idea, felt that “ Schopenhauer as Educator ’’ was 
their gospid. Again and again Fraulein von Meysenbug 
expressi'd herself in the warmest terms about the essay, 
and on one occasion she wrote : “ The third essay of the 
Thoughts out of Scuson is alwnys wdth me ; it has become 
my Jlible, and 1 often find comfort by reading passages of 
it. Nt'ver has anyone defined the object of all culture 
more beaiitifidly, and I really cannot think what more one 
may want to know.” 

1 , too, from the very beginning, had felt the wannest 
personal attachment to this essay ; it moved me deeply, for 
it seemed to me like a rare vision of my brother’s own life, 
bis thought and his future. Even at that time I said to 
him : “ I do not kuow enough about Schopenhauer’s per- 

Bouality to feel quite sure whether he is really such an 
educator as you make him out to be ; but of this I am 
certain, that you yourself are the educating philosopher 
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■who is described in that essay.” “ Nonsense ! ” Fritz 
cried. “ Or that you will be,’* I added. And thou he 
replied thoughtfully : “ Who can toll, Lizzie '* ” 

Throughout his life my brother regarded this third essiiy 
of the 1 houffhts out of Srason as the token of his in(»st 
profound gratitude for all that Schopenhauer had done for 
him as a teacher and educator. He always declared that 
this treatise had nothing to do with Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophical doctrines, and that it dealt only with the effect of 
the great philosopher’s personality upon himself. In the 
year 1880 ho wi'ote: “When I honoured Schopenhauer as 
my educator, I forgot that aln'ady for some lime not one of 
his dogmas had suoet*eded in resisting my suspicioti ; but 
I did not care how often 1 might have writh'ii ‘ inade- 
quately proved,’ or ‘ cannot be proved,’ or ‘overdrawn’ 
under his utterances ; for I grahifully enjoyed the mighty 
impression that Schop('iihauer hims(‘lf had made upon me 
for the ‘last ten years by his free and plm^ky attitude 
towards things in general.’’ 

FIven in later years h(‘ always regarded this (^ssiiy as the 
touchstone whereby he could tell whether a i)ersou belonged 
to him or not. For instance, in the autumn of 1 882 he wrote 
to Franlein JjOu Salomd (now Frau Lou Andr(wis), with 
•whom he broke off all relations after having been friendly 
with her for the short period of only live months : “In 
Lucerne I gave you my essay on Schopenhauer. 1 told 
you at the time that in it you would find my fundamental 
views, and that I believed they would bo yours also : you 
ought to liave read it then and said ‘ No ! ’ for then 1 
should have been spared a good deal ! In such matters I 
detest superficiality ! ” 

There is very little in “ Schopenhauer as Educator ” 
which, if the names were changed, would not apj)ly 
equally well to my brother, and dcsciibc on<^ or another of 
his experiences. 'Take, for instance, the following passage : 
“ But Schopenhauer had the extraordinary good fortune to 
see genius not only at close quarters, that is to say, in 

T.N. Y 
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himself, but also at a distance in Goethe : owing to this 
twofold reflection he was thoroughly well informed and 
wise concerning all the aims and the culture of the learned. 
By means of this experience he knew how the free and 
strong man, who constitutes the aim of every artistic 
cultuie, shoxild be constituted.” Now, if one writes 
Nietsjsoho instead of S<.ihopenhauer, and Wagner (as my 
brother saw him then) instead of Goethe, in this passage, 
would not (ivery word apply to my brother’s most secret 
experiences ? 

At times ho himself would use whole pages of this 
es.say in order to describe his own state of mind, and would 
then always write “I” in place of “Schopenhauer.” For 
instance, in the month of January, 1875, just after he had 
had a certain painful experience, he wrote me a letter, at 
the conclusion of which he said : “ You can find all these 
thiugs printed in my Schopenhauer essay — but they arc 
all my ovm experiences and feelings and they constantly 
recur to me, as at present, for instance.” , The passage 
in the letter which is referred to here reads as follows : 

“ Ah ! we free and lonely spirits — we know that we per- 
petually seem other than we are. While we wish for 
nothing but truth and honesty, we tiro caught up in a net of 
misunderstiindings ; and our ardent desires cannot prevent a 
mist of false opinions, of adaptations and wrong conclusions, 
protective reticences and erroneous interpretations from 
gathering round our actions. And there settles a cloud 
of melancholy on our brows, for we hate the necessity of 
pretence worse than death; and the persistent feeling of 
bitterness that this hate provokes gives us a threatening and 
volcanic temper. We take revenge from time to time for our 
forced concealment and self-restraint : we issue from our dens 
with lowering looks : our words and deeds are explosive, and 
may even lead to our own destruction. I live amid dangers of 
this sort. It is precisely such lonely men as we that need love 
and friends, to whom we can be as open and sincere as to 
ourselves, and in whose presence the struggle for silence and 
dissimulation may cease.” 
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In this letter my brother also told me that I, too, was a 
comrade and a friend to him, and one before whom he 
could be unconstrained and honest. This seemed the 
highest praise to me ! In spite of all that T experienced 
subsequently, I yet made the surprising discovery that ho 
used not to speak so openly or so confidentially to any one 
of his friends as he did to me. It was Baron von Gersdorft* 
who called my attention to this after tlic publication of my 
first biography of ray brother, and who pointed out that I 
had not made this suffi(aen11y plain, lie had always 
knoM'n that this was so, and Prauleiu von Meysenbng muII 
certainly remember his having said to her on one oeeasion 
that if one really wished to know exactly what Ni<'li5S(!he 
thought and felt, one should ask his sister. But I never 
knew this, or I was not clear about it, and I always 
suspected that my brother said more to his friends than to 
me concerning all that wont on in his soul. Many an 
error arose from this. 

Now, to suyi up the contents of the third essay for the 
Thoughts out of Season, I cannot do better than quote the 
following words of the lat<; Dr. Fritz Kogel : 

“ The whole of the essay on Schopenhauer is uti undeniable 
• example of Nietzsche’s uudogmatic and purely personal style ; 
never was there a panegyric written about a philosopher, in 
which less attention is paid to his philosophy. Not a word is 
said concerning the Schopenhauer ian doctrine ; Nietzsche con- 
siders only Schopenhauer’s personality, bis ethos, the condi- 
tions and dangers of his development, and his direct personal 
infiuence ; and to this he attaches thoughts upon the 
possibility of a culture of tbe^ future, and the rearing of philo- 
sophers of the future. At Iwttom the whole of this essay is 
simply a confession on Nietzsche’s part concerning his own 
spiritual experience of Schopenhauer, and the ideals that were 
bom of it: thus in its essence it is a purely personal document. 
And it was precisely because he preserved his own spiritual 
freedom in the presence even of the most revered of men that 
he was able in the essays of those days to write so enthusiasti- 
cally about them, to yield to the forces they represented and to 

y 2 
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speak^iii those inspired and inspiring tones which were to 
seduce his lisltJiifsrs. He was thoroughly convinced at that 
time that no one could dispense with these experiences, and 
that everyone who felt called upon to bear his share of the 
duties of the future must perforce go through them — an 
opinion which he held unto the last.** 

After the publication of the Schopenhauer essay, my 
br(»t]ior roc.cuved a mysterious telegram, Avliich, if I 
roiiKunber rightly, had been dispatched from a post office 
at Lindau, on Lake Goiistanoe ; it ran thus : “ You are 
like tlie sjnvit that you can understand, but you are 
not liko. in(?. Schopenhauer.’’^ We were never able to 
discover who it was that had sent him this cominuiiication 

^ A witty ])!iruplinise of a quotation from Fanfit (Tart 1 , Sc. I). — Ti:. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 

However serious and full of work we may imagine Iho 
last weeks of the autuuiu of 1 874 to have been — if we art* to 
jtiflge from my brother’s own account of theni — the follow- 
ing tenii (1874 — 5) was in any case a vt'ry haj)]ty one 
for him. Tn a biography which Frau von Miaskowski, 
the wife of Privy (^)uueillor August von Miaskowski, 
wrote of her late husband, for her children's Ixuiefit, there 
art! some very delightful passsigt's about her stay in Hale. 
August von JMiuskowski was for some tinu* one of my 
brother’s* colleagues at the University, l^ow, anybody 
who reads thi? passagt's in (|Ucstion, so brightly written by 
Frau von Miaskowski, cannot help having tin* imi)ression 
that, tUiring the winters of 1871 to 1872 and 1872 to 1873, 
Nietzsche must not only have danced a good d<.‘al, but must 
also have been regarded at Hale as a brilliant “ society 
man” and oven something of a lady-killer. In any 
(;ase, he certainly received a number of anonymous h'tters 
which wore intended to call his attention to (U'rtain young 
lady adminu's in his circle of friends. He couhl, howfivcjr, 
never di.scover who they were. “ 1 am short-sighted,” he* 
would sigh. Frau von Miaskowski Avrites as follows : 

“ In the winter 1874 — 5, with the heh) of two other young 
German professors anti their wives, and of J’rofossorH Nictzselic, 
Overbeck and Jioniundt, we formed a small social union, 
which met every Tuesday evening at etich c>f the three 
married men’s houses in tuni. The hosts for the oviming had 
to undertake to provide some si>ecial sort of entertainment-, in 
which the unmarried men had, however, to give a helping 
hand. Among some letters written by me to my mother J 
came across one which contained a detailed account of a 
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little performance of this kind that was once organised at oar 
bouse. We had arranged to give a most carefully prepared 
tableau vivant out of llichard Wagner’s Meiatersinger, in which 
our two sons of five and three years respectively, and a little 
girl very close to them in age, were to take part. The whole 
thing was got up to please Professor Nietzsche, whose friend- 
ship with Wagner was then at its height. 

“ When all our guests were assembled, I asked Nietzsche 
kindly to play W’alther’s MeisterlieJ ion f opened the door 
leading into the adjoining room, in A’hich the i.- euu vivant 
arranged by luy husband was ready vi ^ Each of 

the children was very charocteristicallj esseu up, and all 
wore all the more charming owing to iheir vei. te’'der years. 
Little Eva was in a light-blue Gretchcn costume, and was. 
holding out her foot to bo measured by tho tiny three-year-. Id 
Ilans Sachs, clad in a leather apron and cap ; while from a 
slight elevation tho little Walther von Stolzing, attired in a 
beautiful red doublet with big white .sleeves, la , "nd a heavy 
gold chain, gazed down upon tho lo •. Iv id ' re. Every one 
was delighted,’ so runs my n "i ly mi ‘ • ‘ and 

Nictz.scho was quite moved. Jm n ‘‘Mi, my hands and 

pressed them again and again nh tbanki ' mo for 

the charming surprise. ... At ..he tho even tvo 

had some music, and Nietzsche oi t,’ oxi. 

porarily with beautiful effect.’ 

“ On ono of our evenings, at tho 1 <it f 

members of tho little social union, wo wen. young 

girl friend who was staying with us at the i 'eu wo 

returned home, as I wrote to my ni • lady 

dci'lari'd that she had novor been in su' ii cy , the 

same timo ingenuous company, 'i’he curio s ioaturo <>. it was 
that two of the chief merry-makers among u.s, Ovi ibetk and 
Nietzsche, were known all over Germany as thorough mg 
pessimists and Schopenhauerians.’ ” 

Another proof of the cheerful and ingenuotis spirits ihat 
prevailed in that little circle seems to me to be the fact 
that tho humorous works of Mark Twain used to provoke 
endless laughter Ihei’c — a thing that other scholars could 
not understand at all. 

Ilut all this merry-making did not prevent my brother 
from proceeding with his Thoughts out of Season. At the 
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beginning of the year 1876 Baron von Gcrsdorif came to 
BSle in order to write the draft iny brother had prepared 
of the new essay “ We Philologists/’ As might be 
expected, this essay shows us particularly plainly the 
relation between my brother’s oduoationnl plans and 
Hellenism ; but no one would guess from the title that it 
is the ''Ue which is most profoundly related in ideas 
to Tui; ■ It is greatly to be regretted 

■' ,is ni-ver finished; because it would pro- 
' i... ; ..I pr vt^d the most important of all the Thoughts 
, I’ui it was only my brother's devotiem to 

.» ■ t i>ri'V 0 ' ;d him from finishing it. On May 
.M 1876, he wrote t(> (JersdortT as follows, eon- 

.'OLiig (‘’ W(' Philologists”) : “ As a mat I er of facit I 
j,.*' about forty ])ag(‘s jjkh’o of notes similar to those you 
i'.-v to o'l' ,ii i»‘ lint the necessary How, ardour and 

•■g 1.1 complete the whole.” Finally, 
as we M • i.oT' , ' < b rsdorfl’ dated May the 21st, he 

iao .iiogeP ■ • • Xoi a line more have 1 written 

K'b • 'f'hoiifjhts. 1 have laid it aside 

o. , sieiiv work and all the h'cl tires it 
'hit. ‘sjiiiH- pressing, and I have no time.” 

I.’ »l how conscientiousne.ss, when it 
IS .avislu-d pugof minor importune*' (in this case, 

mv i;ro'i. o, -iliijii, may jirejudiee, the highest of 

’■+'e .. li- oi 1 l.iiuks to llie (hanands of daily drudgm'y, 
'I. ail has been lost to us. My brother must 

. <■ ii I Id this before, and very bitterly, too ; and the 
■>.' jinlgmeut pas.sed upon the .scholar in “ Hchopeu- 
i, " as lidu(;a{or ” may, be understood a.s a kind of slight 
■ .meiitary revolt against himself and his devotion lo*luty. 
bor men of smaller gifts, of cour.se, the matter is rpiite 
diffen-nt. Nothing could be morit deplorable than Iho 
contempt of the minor task in those who arc unable to do 
anything better. 

But there were other reasons for bis having been dis- 
turbed in his work at the end of the winter term. As 
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I have already stated, he lived in a house with his two 
friends Professor Overbeck and Dr. Eomundt. The latter 
had been admitted as an academical teacher into the 
Faculty of Philosophy at BA.le, and in his lectures had 
devoted himself specially to Schopenhauer. Now, strange 
to say, his profound study of Schopenhauer had made 
Dr. Ilomundt decide to become a Catholic priest. My 
brother was beside himself with anger, for he was very 
fond of Dr. Komundt. He could not in the least under- 
stand how a philosopher who had learnt to value freedom 
of thought could possibly intend to take uj) a position which, 
from an intellectual standpoint, was so terribly coutined 
on all sid('.s. And the fact that a friend, aft('r having 
fre([iiented his company for eight ytiars, could thus 
s('(!r(.‘tly have planned such ii conp against the freedom of 
his (twn spirit made him thoroughly unha])j)y. In a very 
depressed mood he wrote to llohde- as follows : “ With 
your ideas of what a friendshi]) with me means, 't(dl mo 
what you make of this story, and send mo a few words of 
comfort. It is ])r(;cisely in my friemdshij) that I am 
wounded.” After lengthy discussions, however, Dr. 
Komundt did at last decide to return to his ('urlier calling 
as a teacher. My brotlier wrote concerning Konuuult’s 
departure as follows : 

“ Ft was exceotlingly sad, and Ftomundt kept ropcaliiig tliat 
all that was best and most beautiful in his experience had now 
coiun to an end ; with copious tears he begged for forgive.uess, 
and did not know what to do, ho was so wretched. An extra- 
ordinarily weird thing occurred at the last moment. A porter 
at tho railway station closed the door of tlio carriage just 
before tho train began to move, and Roniundt, wishing to say 
something to us, tried to pull down the window. But in vain ! 
He strained and strained, and, while he was struggling thus in 
order to let us hear what he wanted to say the train rolled 
slowly out of the station, and all we could do was to exchange 
signs. The ghastly symbolism of the whole scene depressed 
mo exceedingly, as it did Overbeck (a fact he confessed to me 
later). I could scarcely endure it.” 
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From this description of his sorrow over the first piiinful 
experience he had ever liad with a friend, we can gather 
how pleased he was wlien Ur. Roimnull afterwards returned 
to his sound philosophical studies, and wrote books over 
which my brother could heartily rt'joicfo. Coiuicniiug 
AntaitSy he wrote to me us follows : “ lloinuiult’s book is 
a genial production ; personally 1 think it is very ndVeshiiig. 
I am to some extent aware of the inner obstai-les which h(‘ 
had to overcome. What a juice has to b(' jiaid in blood 
for every stej) tow'ards self-reliance ! ” 

111 addition to having taken Ur. Romundt’s affair a 
little too much to heart during the winter oi 1875, my 
brother worked and wrote far too much, and the result of 
it was that another sjiell of indisjiosilion snj)erv(‘ned. In 
order to recover, he went for a few days at Eastt>r to lleme, 
where ho was the only guest at the Hotel Vicl(»ria, on the 
Schauzli,* and made many e.ximrsions into tlu^ mountains 
and the* woods, “ ahvays alone, and meditating a good 
deal.'' iJut pv(‘n this change did not do him much good, 
and at Whitsuntide, when w<‘. met at Ihubm-lhiden, 1 
thouglit at first he looked very ill. fn a few days, how- 
ever, his buoyant nature quiidvly rec.uperati'd, and Dr. 
iliehard Fold, whom we haj)j)e.ncd to meet tluTo, dindared 
‘that lie looked the “ picture of h(*alth.” 

Uuring our stay in Jladen-lhulen Wagner and Uayreuth 
formed the subject of almost all our conversation. For, at 
the beginning of the year 1875, Frau (losima had begged 
me to conn; to Uayreutli for a fairly long stay in order to 
•take her jilace at the head of the household of Wahnfried 
while she was away. She. wished to join Wagner on his 
concert-tour to Vienna. My brother had agree«l to this 
somewhat hastily, because, as he explained to me later, he 
thought it wa.s of jiaramount imjiortanee that J should 
become initiated as far as possible into thi? circumstances 
of the Wagners’ private life. It was about this time that 
Wagner, while temporarily indisposed, had told my 

* A well'kiiowii .spot oumniantliiig a goofi viow.—'i Jt. 
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brother that in the event of his (Wagner’s) death, be 
wished to make him guardian and educator of his son 
Siegfried. My brother’s assumption that our mother 
would hail the Wagners’ invitation gladly, as also his 
hasty acceptance of it on my behalf, annoyed her 
exceedingly. As I have already stated, slight and 
also more or loss serious differences of opinion had 
been of constant occurrence between mother and son, 
owing to the fact that he claimed me for the whole of 
every summer. Now, however, she was asked to do 
without me in the winter as well, and this struck her as 
exee.ssive. In addition to this she adduced all kinds of 
reasons against, my making a stay at Wahnfried. The 
upshot of it was that, in Iut anger, sh(‘ wrote an indignant 
letter to my brother, in which she expressed Intr aversion 
from Wagner’s art and his whole m<»do of life, and all this 
in a much severer strain than her real b'tding.s rni th(‘ 
matter warranted. This letter threatened to lead t(» a 
serious breach betw(!en mother and son, lAit 1 cpiickly 
wrote another letter to my brother, on the heeds of the one 
my mother hud sent, in which I explained that she was 
already taking a much milder view of the whole plan. At 
last .she granted me permission to go, or, rather, l<?ft it to^ 
me to decide one way or the othi'r. Fritz knew only too 
well how characteristic it was of all three of us, in tin* first 
flush of our imlignation, to say and write sharp and 
iin])l(*asant things which a day or two later we scarcely 
remembered having thought or writtt'u. 

'riius, I really wont to Bayreuth, and had all kinds of 
(lelightftil and e.vciting experiences. I’ritz coidd s<;arcely 
expect me to go to him in order to have long talks about 
Wagner and Bayreuth, for as my mother hatl consented to 
my going to Bayreuth only on condition that I should 
.spend the summer wdth her, it certainly seemed at first as 
if I should be unable to go to Bale. “When, however, 
Fritz wrote that he was quite alone in the house formerly 
shaved with him by Overbeck and Bomundt, my mother 
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thought it right to let me go to him. Overbeck had 
obtained six months’ leave in order to go to Karlsbad to 
cure some severe stomach trouble, while Romnudt, as we 
have already seen, had left Bale for good. 

Fritz was highly delighted to join me at Baden-Baden, 
nor could ho cease from asking me questions about my 
experiences at Bayreuth, and I for my ])art feilkod 
inexhaustibly about all that the Wagners had done, and 
said. It was only later that I understood what deej) anxiety 
lay at the bottom of all his questioning. But at that 
time all T could do was to give an account of the hearty 
feelings of friendship to which they liad given exi)ression. 
It was in Baden-Baden that 1 realist “d for the first lime 
that despite his admiration for Wagner and Frau Cosirna, 
my brother differed very distinctly from them on certain 
concepts of art. On one occasion when wo Avere silling 
in the yark, and J''ril;^ was giving vent to opinions in this 
strain, 1 suddenly noticed that on the other side of the 
shrubbery a^nan was silling who, with his face turned in 
our direction and his elbow resting on the arm of his chair, 
was listening very intenlly to tnir conversation. It was 
Turgenieff, whose photograjih I had seen and (‘xamined 
, closely only that A’ory morning in a shop window. When 
he saAV that he had beim caught listfuiing to us, he stood 
up, pfilitcly raised his hat, and walked away. “II is a 
good thing that he does not know who Ave arc,” said I’ritz, 
“ otherAvise Wagner Avould ullimalely get to h(*ar of our 
eouA'crsaticm — and that would lead to endless annoyance.” 
“ But Fritz,” 1 said eagerly, “ Wagner sandy cauntit 
expiict his friends to share all his opinions ? ” “ He does 

indeed, Lizzie,” iny brother replied thoughtfully ; and then 
I remcmb(.!red an incident Avhich proved this very jioint. 

In the spring of 1874 my brother and I had heard 
Brahms’ 'I’riumphluSl at the (Jathedral of Bale. It was 
magnificently rendered, and Fritz was exceedingly [)leas< d 
with it ; and Avhen in August, 1874, be wind to Bayrtsith, 
he took the piano arrangement of the piece? with him. 
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prompted apparently by the ingenuous belief that it 
please Wagner. I say “ apparently,” for since then it ht» 
occurred to me that this Tnumphliedf bound in red, wis 9^ 
kind of experimental test, and that Wagner’s terrible anger 
was therefore not quite without foimdation. Hut I shall 
let Wagner himself tell the tale, for be had a most 
delightful way of poking fun at himself. “ Your brother,” 
he said to me, “ laid the red book on the grand piano, and 
wheiiev<*r 1 earne down to the drawing-room this red object 
stared right at me — it literally inflamed me, just as a red 
rag does a bull. I could very well see that by means of 
it Nietzsche wished tacitly to say, ‘Just look! here is 
also someone who has done good work 1 ’ Well, the end 
of it was that one evening I simply fell into a passion, and 
fell almost to bits as well I ” Wagner lauglu>d heartily 
ov<‘r th<“ thought <if it. “ But what did my brother say ? ” 

L demanded anxiously. said nothing,” Wagner 

replied, “ he simply blushed and gazed at me with mingled 
siirjirise and calm dignity. I would give a hundred 
thousand marks this minute for a bearing .sudi as Nietzsche’s 
--always distinguished, always dignified I That sort of 
thing is invaluable in this world.” 

As 1 say, it was this incident which oeciuTod to mo 
while sitting with Fritz in the park at Baden-Bailen. 

“ Frit/,” T said, “ why have you never told me the stoiy 
about Brahms’ TrinmphJmU Wagner told me the whole 
thing himself 1 ” Fritz stared into the distance and was 
silent ; at last ho said quietly : “ Lizzie, on that occasion, 
Wagner was not great.” And this is the story which has 
been transfonned by some Wagnerit<\s into the following 
fii'tion : One day, my bi’othcr is said to have handed 
Wagner all opera which be himscli had composed, and 
Wagner, very indignant, had declared that it was worth- 
less. Profoundly hurt by this, ray brother had given* 
Wagner up. The truth, as wo have seen, was vety 
different indeed. La hStise humaine is aware only of^ 
woiuided \auit} as a oaus(> of all changes in a man’s 
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' towards his friends, and invents its improbable 

fit^os accordingly. 

After our enjoyable stay at Baden-Baden, we travelled 
^ high spirits to Bfile, where, however, my brother’s good 
''psalth unfortunately did not last. In any case, Fritz took 
' an extraordinary quantity of medicine during that spring. 
When, however, he felt better, and had an appetite for 
lunch, we had to go in the heat of the summer sun at 
midday all the way to an hotel, only to be w'rved with 
dishes which he could hardly digest. When J said to him, 
“ If only we had our own hotisehold, how much more care 
we could take of your digestion 1 ” he replied eagerly, 
“ Yes, that would be splendid 1 ” and he admitted to mo 
that of all his plans to make himself independent, the only 
one that ho still cherished was that of having a household 
of his own, a thiug that could bo done much mure com- 
fortably in BA,le than elsewhere. “ But it would involve 
tremeiulnus sclf-saciitice on your part,” he added. 1 was, 
however, 8inc<‘rely desirous of doing it. To spend six 
mouths in iS>\vitzerlund and six months in Naumburg, of 
which I was very fond, and where I had my dearest 
friends, seemed quite an enjoyable manner of passing my 
life ; lor 1 did not crave for enjoyment, but for real occupa- 
tion, and to do my brother a service seemed to mo to be the 
greatest joy of all. But in spite of all assiu’anccs to the 
contrary, my brother could not get rid of the idea of self- 
denial, and at last 1 had to beg Frau Cosima to tell him 
how willing and ready I was to do it and that it ontailed 
no sacrifice on my part. And in all my brother’s letters of 
this period one can sec how delighted he was at this 
happy turn of events. lie wrote to Bohde as follows : 

“My Dbab Fbiend,— 1 have not written; but you will 
certainly have guessed already why T have been silent ; because 
1 have not been wel^. I have been buffering with my digestion 
and my eyes. But all 1 wish to do to-day is to pleaiie you 
with the news that 1 am on the point of making a radical 
change in my mode of life. 'Pleasfi,’ 1 say. God knows! 
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lladicaliRm has at least its lieell-known flaw even here. Well, 
my sister and 1 are just in the throes of finding a flat, and of 
buying furniture, in order that from the middle of this 
year I muy begin to lead a life which, from the standpoint of 
hygiene and diet, will be adapted and beneficial to my physical 
alllictions. I shall certainly not be able to go to Bayreuth daring 
the summer holidays — this is the flaw — but I shall have to go 
to a watering-place, probably Pftiiters. The whole plan is very 
necessary, and the prospect of this beautiful change fills me 
with a sense of relief.” 

Ho wrote to Gersdorff as follows: “I am very happy 
over this alteration in my mode of life, and look very con- 
fidently into th<j future. My grand plan for the next seven 
years was only possible provided my daily life became 
ordered and regulated in this w'ay. Now', at last, I have 
a thoroughly intimate and helpful soul about me. 1 have 
not used a word of persuasion with her ; sht' came to the 
decision quite voluntarily.” 

This “ grand plan for the next seven years ” consisted of 
the most extensive studies of Hellenism, which be wished 
ultimately to incorporate in the largo bock on Greece 
already mentioned. He wanted to combine all these 
studies with his official work at the University, and in 
accorilanco with this idea, arranged the following cycle of 
lectures on Hollenism to be delivered during the coming, 
seven years : 

1, 2, 3. The History of Literature. 

4. Keligious Antiquities. 

5. Private Antiquities. 

0. State Antiquities. 

7. Mythology. 

8, 9. Political History. 

1 0. Rhetoric and Style. 

11. Rhythmics and Metrics (with Music). 

12, 13. History and Philosophy. 

14, 15. Ethics of the Hellenes. 

(Of these fifteen lectures, my brother delivered only 
eight, and they were : The History of Litci’ature, Religious 
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Antiquities, Bhetoric, Bhythmios and the History of 
Philosophy up to Plato inclusive.) 

It is greatly to be deplored that he never curried out 
the plan of this book on Greece. By means of it alone 
would people have been able to obtain a complete idea of 
what the Greeks meant to my brother, /.<?., the starting 
point to many of the psychologicial and scientilic problems 
of his life. Hi' gazed upon this wondiTful Hellenic 
world and upon this highly superior people with astonished 
eyes ; and this led him to the question, What is the power 
that )nade the Greek spirit the ])ioueer of all cultun‘, 
what j)hysical (*onditious, what religious concepts, M'hat 
economical ami political institutions, what racial gift*!, what 
climatic and gnf)graphical intluences, what mode of life, 
etc., etc. ‘r’ A large; proportion of the rosxilts of his study 
and n-tleetion can be found m Ids works; but it appears 
only hero and there, and is s<;.‘jttcrod over the whole. What 
a great pity it is that we do not possess the complete work 
in its full ran^ge 1 

In the summer of 1875 he was particularly busy 
with this great plan, and belhwed that ho would best be 
able to accomplish it with a perfectly regular and self- 
centred mode of life.” livery new state of things was 
•pictured in the warmest colours by his vivid imagination, 
but always with the one obj<;ct of promoting and com- 
pleting his great life-task. And even if here and there he 
speaks of the futui'c in emotional and personal terms, one 
is still conscious that his eyes are scanning the distance 
Jin search of what is great. For instance, he wrote to his 
friend Frau Mario Baumgartner in LoiTUch, (;xpr(;8sing 
his joy over the establishment of his own household, as 
follows : 

“ You have no idea how gladly and confidently I look for- 
ward to the winteiv that will be with us in a fow uionths. 
For the first time I'feel, so to speak, secure. I have a great 
increase of love about mo, and on that account feel more pro- 
tected and no longer so vulnerable and forsaken us 1 have been 
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hitherto as an exile in Bale . . . Now things are beginning to 
hlooin within me, from month to month I see the outlines of 
my life-task ever more clearly, without feeling the courage to 
impart the knowledge to anyone. A steady but very resolute 
l)ace leading from .stage to stage — this is what will assure my 
covering some distance. I feel as if I were a Iwrn mountain- 
climber. Hoe how proudly I can talk ! ” 

As will readily be understood, our mother was ver}’^ 
indiiippy about the whole of this arrangement, and I liad 
to tvrile h(!r a number of long letters in order to rtieon- 
(iih? her to it. Finally Fritz wrote as follow's : “The 
re.solulion that 1 and my holpnuvt Jji/zie liavc' raa<U!, and 
eoncei'ning which she has written to yon, is the result of 
dire noe,e.8sily ; 1 can no longc'r go on in any other way. If 
it (lanuot be earricid out I shall he ef)mp(dl('d to give 
up my Professorshiji almost immediately.” The thought 
of this alternative turned the scales, and our d(‘ar mother 
then helped us in every p<*ssihlo way. iSho as.sist(;d me in 
packing the household eft'outs of our late aunt llo.siilie, 
wdiieh were our property, and gave us all kinds of good 
adviee. 

1 have had to refer once or twice to certain differences 
of f)pinion hetwoen mother and son. It would he wrong 
to eonc(5al the fact that those occurred, and yet in iny 
emleavoiirs to settle them, I sulTered much more than my 
brother did ; for he \vas so seldom with mj’’ mother. Dr. 
iliehard Oehlor describes their relation.ship very accurately 
when he says : 

“ Tbe contrast of their religious convictions must graduallj’ 
have led to an e.strangement between mother and son. But 
nothing in the way of an actual breach ever occurred, nor were 
serious discussions at all frequent ; for Nietzsche was too con- 
siderate and tactful in practical life tt) oppose views which were 
unaltorablo and determined by circumstances. His letters to 
Ids mother are sufficient proof of the delicacy and profound 
nobility with which he could spare other jreople's feelings. They 
also show the manner in which, by carefully avoiding all useless 
reference to doubtful questions, he always knew how to speak 
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of matters of common interest in the sphere of simple and 
practical life, and until the last to find a heiirty and 
sympathetic way of expressing his natural filial affection. 
Still, in Shiite t>f this, there was always n feeling of soniethiug 
suppressed, of a division of thought between mother nnd son, 
and never wore their relatioms so intimate as those that 
obtained between him and his sister.” 

It was just this last t'innimstanco th.al made iiiy 
life with her so bard at times. It was, however, iiuite 
natural that my brother and I should hold tojyether ; for 
in our mother wc always met with the most seviuH' critic 
of our work.s and dced.s. “ Who would tell you, if 1 did 
not V ” she was w’ont to say. We w'ere never sjioilt by 
blind maternal love — this av<' learnt to value only in later 
years — though at that tinu‘ a little uneritii'al Imiderness 
would bav<* made us viuy bapjiy. Later on we heard that 
she always sjmke of us in terms of the most atTectionate 
esteem p but for fear lest she sliould spoil us, she never let 
Tis suspect that she thought well of us. 

With othejs for whom she did not feel respoiisibhs she 
gax'e free pla}’ to all the charm and gaiety of luir nature, 
and I’aul Dejisseu A’ery rigliily compan.'s her “in her 
activity and constant good cheer to Frau Aja.” ^ She had 
,a great number of exeolleut friends, and J)r. Itiidiard 
Oehlcr says plainly, “ tlmt her little house iu Nuumbnrg 
w'as the constant resort of refined and interesting men. 
There was a peculiar attraction about her homo, which 
was not easily found clsowdierc. She. was above all fond 
of the company of meiTy, laughing and high-spiritod girls 
and boys ; for, outwardly a.s well as at heart, this woman 
.seemed destined to enjoy e’ternal aud irrepnissibhi youth.” 

After forming our resolution to establish our own 
little household in Bdle, I went for a few Avecks to 
Naumburg, and Fritz wont to Steinabad in tluj Sdnvarzw'ald 
with the view of undergoing the treatment of a certain 
Doctor Wiel, who had won a great reputation as a 

* Goethe’s mother. — T e. 
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specialist for diseases of the stomach. For all details 
concerning Ids stay there, the treatment which he under- 
went, his fluctuations of opinion in regard to the nature of 
his trouble, and his sorrow at not being able to join his 
friends at the rehearsals at Bayreuth, the reader is begged 
to refer to his letters to Gersdorff and Rohde, which are to be 
found in the various volumes of letters published. Still, to be 
strictly truthful, I must state it as a fact already here, that 
Fritz felt positively relieved at being prevented from 
going to Bayreuth. He patiently endured every obstacle 
and all his sufferings during this summer, because he felt 
vaguely that, thanks to them, something threatening in 
the distuuc((, a definite decision concerning Bayreuth and 
Richard Wagner, was po8tpon<‘d. But it would have 
given him untold joy to be able to exchange all kinds 
of confidences with his friends. 

He wrote to Gersdorff coiuicrning his state of health as 
follows : “ My trouble has been diagnosed as chronic 
gastric catarrh, accompanied by great dilatiition of the 
stomach. This dilatation causes vascular engorgements, 
and results in the brain being insufficiently supplied with 
blood. In the first place, then, the stomacdi is to be 
reduced to its normal size, by means of an extraordinary 
diet (sonsisting of the most nourishing substances, provided 
that they bo not bulky, *>., almost exclusively meat. In 
addition I am to take Carlsbad salts, and am to have 
leeches applied to my head.” 

Then in later letters to his friends ho goes on to say : 

“ In my last letter I told you how I felt ; meanwhile, how- 
ever, the diet has been changed. At my request I am now 
eating much less ; 1 am weary of eating so much meat. I have 
been enjoying a lovely swimming-bath since yesterday. It 
adjoins the gardens of the hotel ; but I am the only person 
here who uses it, for the others find it too cold. Early in the 
morning, at six o’clock, I take my plur^e, and shortly after- 
wards I go for a two hours* walk — all this before breakfast. 
Yesterday for about three hours, late in the afternoon, I roamed 
about the exceptionally lovely woods and secluded valleys, and 
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as I went along I mused over all that seemed hopefnl in the 
future — such a vista of happiness has not fallen to my lot 
for a very long time. Why, in sooth, is one spared ? I have 
a nice armful of work awaiting mo for the next seven years, and 
whenever I think of it I can only feel happy. I Imvo not 
a single soul for company here, and 1 am loading a perfectly 
independent and aristocratic sort of life. To-morrow, in order 
to amuse and instruct me, DrAViel is going to do some cooking 
wdili me ; ho is a famous and thoughtful culinary artist, and 
is the author of a very popular dietary cookery hook that has 
been translated into every language. Yesterday ho gave me a 
little lecture on enamelled ware, and the new nioat-minciug 
machine, and in this way I am learning a few things for my 
new home.'* 

Ill his letters to his friends, written from lioiiiulorf, there 
is, in spite of ull, a feeling of gn^at eonlc'iit. 

“ Everywhere 1 see despair ! ’* ho says, “ and yet 1 do not 
feel it myself, although I am not in Bayreuth ! Do you uud(ir- 
siandliow this can bo V I hardly can. And yet 1 am there 
in spirit forpvor three-quarters of the day, and like a ghost I 
am porpetuiUly hovering round it. Do not have any (lualms 
about making my soul die of longing, but just tell me all about 
it, dear friend. On niy walks, I conduct whole passages of the 
music which I know by heart, and hum to myself. Jleirieinher 
me most kindly to the Wagners! Good-bye, dear friends - 
for here and there my letter is addressed to you all - your 
loving comrade, Fritz.” 

My brother returned to Buie in the middle of vVugnst, 
and was full of admiratiou and childlike joy at tluj sight 
of his new home, xvhich 1 had l)(‘en arranging in tin*. m(*un- 
•tiine. Everything was pleasant and comfortable ; but it 
was far from being sybaritic in its luxury,’’ as a ccirlaiii 
critic declared our simple and somewhat old-faslu(iii(‘.d 
establishment to be. During the whole of this period, 
from the middle of August to the end of Novc'mlujr, iny 
brother’s health wa^ really excellent. From early in 
the morning till late in the evening he was radiant and 
cheerful, and declared himself exceptionally pleased with 
everything. 

z ii 
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He started the day very early, even in winter. In 
Zarathustra he describes his early hours : “ With a 

wickedness do I begin every day : I mock at the vdnter 
with a cold bath — on that account grumbleth ray stem 
housc-tnate. Also do I tickle him with a wax-taper, that 
he may finally let the heavens emerge from ashen-grey 
twilight.” 

Then there would follow an hour’s meditation, break- 
fast, and intellectual work. Fritz was entirely a morning 
work(*r. He declared that the intellect was freshest and 
most exuberant in the morning. To use the morning for 
his favourite literary work was his (ionstant endeavour, and 
that is why he never read a book early in the day. “ To 
set to early in the morning, at break of day, in all the 
fulness and dawn of one’s strength, and to read a book — 
that I eall positively vicious ! ” 

He had fixed his lectures and Gnjok lessons for the 
afternoon, and the remainder of the day he spent walking. 
For the most part he wont alone, for my hoimehold duties 
took up the greater part of my time, but on occasion I 
would be able to join him, and then we would find all 
kinds of things to amuse us. For instance, wo would 
sing scenes out of the Gotterdammfruiuj together, the piano 
arrangements of which had appeared during the spring. ' 
My brother, in a letter to me, had described them as 
heaven on earth (the scene between Siegfried and the 
Hhinc-Daughters was a particularly successful one with us). 
We enjoyed watching the strange formations of the clouds, 
the effects of light, and the flight of birds over the bare * 
fields. We loved to walk on green fields and along country 
lanes, and to stop and look at the most simple things : ’now 
we would be amused at a dog that sprang to catch a 
partridge and slunk away with a most comical expression 
of shame when it missed its prey, and 'anon at a cat which 
would fawn upon my brother, purring affectionately the 
while, and rubbing its arched back against his leg. We 
rejoiced over the children who brought us flowers or played 
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their games with zest, and in doing so revealed human 
nature free from all artificiality. And often wo would 
laugh and reflect at the sight of a little rascal of a hoy 
making himself master of the situation, and the joy with 
which the others, and especially the little girls, obeyed 
him. But what particularly delighted us was the sight of 
the villages on Saturdays, with everybody so gaily and 
busily preparing for Sunday. They seemed often to have 
little fetes in those parts, but I do not know whether they 
were connected with gymnastic or ritic-shooting exhibitions 
or Avhat not. On one occasion, ■when we saw the inhabitants 
of a certain village particularly busy hanging gaiiaiuls and 
festoons about their streets, and heard them expressing 
their fears about the weather, Fritz good-naturedly 
indulged in a little prophecy, and assured them that they 
would have the most beautiful weather possible. The 
people believed it and were very happy, for a man of his 
leaminlj from the town must bo sure to know. On the 
following da^', however, it simply poured with rain, and 
Fritz made ail sorts of funny comments about himself as a 
weather prophet. Neverthclcvss, we did not care to walk 
into that village again ; false prophets do not like to be 
seen. Thus our amusements were all very simple. But 
•what indeed does Zarathustra say on this subject? — “ ‘For 
happiness, what little sufliceth for happiness ! ’ Thus 
spake 1 once and thought myself wise. But it was a 
blasphemy: that have 1 now learned. Wise fools speak 
better. 

• “ The least thing precisely, the gentlest thing, the 

lightest thing, a lizard’s rustling, a breath, a whisk, an 
eye-gleam — little rnakoth up the best happiness.” 

Taking it all in all, Fh-itz was exceptionally hapjjy and 
content dming these three months. On the 20th of 
September, 1875, ho wrote to Gersdorff as follows : 

“ Meanwhile, then\ with the helj) of my sister 1 have 
established my own household, and it is quite successful. Thus 
at last, after having been without a home since my thirteenth 
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year, I am once more in familiar surroundings. The more 'we 
exile ourselves from the things that please others, the more 
necessary it becomes for people like ourselves to have our 
own citadel from which we can look on, and in which we 
no longer feel so harassed by life. Thanks to the fact that I 
have a sister whoso nature is admirably suited to mine, I 
have perhaps succeeded better than many others. Our 
Nietzschean style, which I rejoiced to find even among my 
father’s brothers and sisters, finds its pleasure in its own 
resources ; it knows how to entertain itself, and prefers to 
give to other people rather than to demand of them. In ■ 
such circumstances one can bear to live as a thinker and a 
teacher — for one feels one is condemned to live as both.” 

Fritz was so well at this time, even as far as his eyes 
were concerned, that every evening he used to read his 
own unfinished works, or essays upon which he was still 
engaged, aloud to me. Thus I heard “ Greek Philosophy 
of the Tragic Age,” and the first five sections of “ Eiehard 
Wagner in Jlayreuth.” Wc spent the most lovely e,venings 
in tliis way, full of a lofty and solemn kind of happiness. 
And what dt'lightful conversations we used to jiiave ! Later 
on he recited passages from translations of Greek tragedies, 
and would often quote even the Greek itself to show me 
how beautiful it sounded. I thought Philoctetrs particularly 
fine and stimng. But in reading it aloud he sighed and , 
cried so dolefully that our servant, who was obviously 
impelled by curiosity, brought the tea an hour earlier than 
usual, 1 sought an explanation. “ Caroline,” I said, 
“you are surprised at something?” “Oh, no,” she 
rci)lied with a superior smile, “ I knew at once that the 
professor was play-acting ! ” Caroline was, to use a Bale 
expression, “a steady girl’” ; she had served in the, best 
Bfile families, and certainly did not find our way of living 
in keeping with the traditions of Bale for the last himdred 
years, ller superiority sometimes oppressed me, though it 
was always the cause of much silent ^musement to Fritz. 

What in my opinion contiibuted' the most delightful 

1 “ Elm heatandrne a Bale colloquialism which is rendered as nearly as 

pofisildc by t)ie al)ove translation. — T r. 
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feature of those days, however, was Fritz's piano-playing. 
It seems to me tiiat he never played extemporarily with 
more effect than on those evenings we spent together : it 
was as if his soul were relating the happiness and the fate 
of his whole life. We did not dream then that this was 
the last year in which Fritz was going to devote himself 
to music and to enjoy it to the full. How strange it 
seems that the last piece of music which he composed, the 
improvisation which he played almost every evening, was 
the “ Hymn to Solitude ” ! He had already written to 
Hohde during the previous winter as follows : “In my 
rarest moments 1 now work at a ‘ Hymn to Solitude.’ 
I wish to realise it in all its terrible beauty.” It is 
deeply to be deplored that these notes seem to have 
been lost. 

From the end of November his good health gradually 
declined ; still he wrote to Gersdorff on the 1st 
December : 

“ Gradually I shall have everything properly placed in my 
mind. Aftd then even my health will be more steady — a state 
to which I shall not attain until 1 deserve it, that is to say, 
until I have reached that spiritual condition which sooms to be 
the promised one to me, that healthy condition of mind in 
which only one instinct, the will to knowledge, has remained 
over, and in which the spirit has become free from all other 
instincts and desires. A simple home, a perfectly regular 
daily routine, no enervating desire for honours, or for society, 
my sister’s company {through which everything about me is 
quite Nietsscfiean and strangely restful), the consciousness of 
having excellent and affectionate friends, the possession of 
forty good books of all times and climes (and of many more 
which are not altogether bad), the constant joy of having 
found educators in Schopenhauer and Wagner, and the subject 
of my daily work in the Greeks, the belief that henceforward I 
shall no longer lack good pupils — all these things now 
constitute my hfe. Unfortunately my chronic physical 
troubles which se^e me for about two days, and sometimes 
longer, at intervals^f two weeks, should also be added to the 
reckoning; but they must one day cease.” 
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But, on the whole, it was not surprising that my 
brother’s health gradually declined, for during this period 
he did an incredible amount of work and seriously over- 
strained his eyes. I ought to point out here that it was 
not reading, but writing, that proved most trying to his 
sight. His acute short-sightedness made him bend so low 
over his work that it constantly led to his head becoming 
congested with blood, and to the muscles of his neck 
getting over-tired. Now it happened that on his return 
from Steinabad, in the first flush of his recovered health and 
his joy over his new home, he could not do enough in the 
way of productive work and study ; for instance, he wrote 
the greater part of “ Richard Wagner in Bayreuth,” he 
began to recast his “ Greek Philosophy of the Tragic Age ” 
again from a new standpoint ; he once more took up his 
notes on the subject of “We Philologists,” which was 
now to be the fifth essay of the Thoxights out of Season, 
although he had previously thought of making it the 
fourth. Coiiccming my brother’s plana and programme 
of study at this time. Dr. Koegel writes as follows : — 

“ Having returned from Steinabad with the brightest hopes 
as to his recovered health, he spread his ‘ armful of work ’ out 
before him. These plans of all kinds, besides including the 
gradual continuation of his Thoiojhts out of Season, and the 
conclusion at last of certain old philrsophical essays, also 
involved extensive research work and study for future creations. 
In addition to historical, mathematical, physical and natural 
science and economical studies, he conceived the plan of an 
‘ Enormous Collection of Psychological Details and Human 
Documents.’ In addition to this there were historical works 
and novels to be read, and letters to be written. He also 
wished to revise his fundamental philosophical opinions, and 
with this object in view he resolved to study Duhriug as an 
attempt at doing away with Schopenhauer, and in order to see 
what there was for and against him in Schopenhauer. He also 
had the intention of studying Schopenhauer again; while 
among the authors set down to be read a period of eight 
years are ‘ Schopenhauer, Dithring, Aristotle, Goethe and 
Plato.’ He began this plan by reading Diihring’s The Value 
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of Lije, from which he made thirty pages of extracts, consisting 
of the principal thoughts of the book, and a general outline ol 
Duhriug’s argument, and these extracts he interspersed with a 
host of short remarks and more lengthy observations of his 
own.” 

The other books which lie then proposed to read wore 
never dealt with so thoroughly, — at least tlu'y were never 
annotated. 

After Fritz’s health had begun to decline, [ used to read 
to him aloud, of an <‘veuing, afler the moil aud toil of the 
day; and for this purjioae we chose Walter Scott’s novels, 
of which I believe I must have read sixteen, one after the 
other ; for mh* likc'd him, wo liked his lu'roes, and wo liked 
even his long-winded descriptions. When, for instaina*, 
he described a meal in detail, Fritz would bo amused at the 
quantities which people in those, days could absorb, “ What 
stomachs the follows must have had ! ” he would exclaim 
admiringly. “ Jlut their minds were proportionately 
coarse and Y^eak,” I would rojily doubtfully, hoping to 
comfort him.* 

From the beginning of December, how’^ever, 1 began to 
feel really concerned. Much as J deplored the fact, 1 could 
not help feeling that our idea of having a honu' of our own 
•in Eale was anything but benelicial to my brother’s lu'alth. 
The very fa(!t that he felt quite comfortable indoors, and 
therefore went out so rarely, and even lost all taste for long 
excursions, conduced to his applying himself to his work 
with redoubled energy ; for there was nothing in his 
surroundings to keep him from it. Long before any 
doctor, or even Fritz himself, perceived it, J saw very w(dl 
that diis digestion was not the only cause of his trouble ; 
but that over-work, and above all the excessive straining of 
his eyes, were the chief reasons ; and I also realised that 
the only cure for all* this would bo frequent change? of air 
and scene, leading na^rally to more walking exercise. 

But the worst feature of those days was the fact that as 
soon as Fritz began to feel a little low, he immediately had 
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recourse to the old remedies. If only I had had more courage 
to express my honest opinion, or if I had only possessed 
more authority over him, how much better everything would 
probably have turned out ! I was, however, so accustomed 
to think everything that Fritz did was right, that I did not 
dare to oppose even his most unreasonable whim. 

Shortly after Christmas his steadily declining health 
broke down altogether. He suffered from terrible head- 
aches and violent nausea for almost four days, and 
these attacks would recur repeatedly with only short 
intervals of relief in between. During these intervals he 
was weak and exhausted. His doctor. Professor Immer- 
mann, expressed grave fears, and all of us who loved him 
deeply were very unhappy. Gradually I tried to make it 
clear to him that he ought to leave Bale as quickly as 
possible ; all his friends also tried to urge him to take this 
step, but ho would not be convinced. On the 23rd of 
January, 1876, he wrote to Gersdorff as follows : • 

“ Up to the present I have had no fresh attack ; but I am 
still in the same state, and I have the greatest fears. I still do 
my work at the University, however, and live with the greatest 
care and regularity. Under those circumstances I surely ought 
to get better. The complete rest which you advise is not so 
easily carried out, and it seems to mo that to go on living im 
the usual way, while duly observing every precaution, is the 
most practical thing to do, and will probably lead to the best 
results. And then my sister’s presence is helpful, as is also 
Overbeck’s — happy Overbeck, by the bye — what should I do 
with myself in exile ! ” 

r 

Professor Ovorbeck bad meanwhilo become engaged, and 
this change in bis life improved his rather peevish temper. 
In spite of all his suffering, Fritz was heartily delighted at 
th<‘ news, for, on the whole, it cannot be said that my 
brother was ever indifferent or apathetic, — on the contrary, 
he remained throughout all his sufferings full of considera- 
tion and solicitude for those about mm. 

Despite the fact that his illness was an intolerable 
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toment to him, for he feared that it might prevent him 
from fulfilling his life’s task, he never once assumed a 
tragic attitude about it. He detested every kind of pose. 
Even when he was in the midst of the loftiest intellectual 
creations, ho maintained his usual amiable, gentle and 
dignified demeanour towards his surnnindings. Some 
people declare that he was nervous in his manner ; this, 
however, was only a sign that he did not feel at ease in 
their presence. 

When he was in the company of people to whom in his 
heart of hearts he objected, he grew silent, reserved, and 
almost oppressed. He could not bear anything in the 
way of dishonesty, cowardice, affectation, or ostentation. 
In 1888 he wrote in Ecce Homo : 

“ It is ray privilege to have tlio very sharpest discernment 
for every sign of healthy instincts. There is no such thing 
as a morbid trait in me ; even in timos of serious illnoss 1 have 
never grown morbid, and you might seek in vain for a 
trace of favaticisra in ray nature. No one can point to any 
moment of <>my life in which I have assumed either an arrogant 
or a pathetic attitude. I’athetic attitudes are not in keeping 
with greatness ; he who needs attitudes is false . . . Beware 
of all picturesque men ! Life was easy — in fact easiest — to 
mo, in those periods when it exacted the heaviest duties from 
me.” 

Gradually his health began slightly to improve, and ho 
therefore resolved to go with Gersdorff to Montroux at the 
beginning of March. He wrote : “ 1 can at last say that my 
health is improving, after a very long and painful indisposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, I had to discontinue all my lectures, 
and* it is since then that I have begun to feel better.” 
Meanwhile, our dear mother had come to Bsile and was 
able to keep me company in his absence. On the 7tli of 
March, therefore, iFritz set off with his friend. Unfor- 
tunately, the weather was not favourable, while Uaron von 
Gersdorff also had very soon to return to Germany, as 
he was extremely busy and had only undertaken the 
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journey to oblige my brother. The good effects of the 
change became visible only at the end of the holiday, or 
as a matter of fact only when Fritz was back in,BS,le. 
After his return he wrote to his faithful travelling 
companion somewhat discontentedly about their rather 
wretched trip together: “ Another time it will be jollier 
and more successful, for this time I was really ill and 
especially morally ill. One should not say too much about 
the wickedness of the world, but about the victoiy and 
accomplishment of the good and the right; in this way 
one banishes moroscncss and every muscle braces itsolf.’’ 
We wore exceedingly delighted to have him safely back, 
and even our laughter, which had vanished for so long, 
began to return. Fritz said : “ Lizzie, you ought to 
have come witli us, then we should certainly have been 
more cheerful in Montreux.” “Nonsense, Fritz!” I 
said, “ cheerfulness comes to you quite naturally when 
you get better.” As a matter of fact, it AvaS quite 
touching to see how quickly he was up to all .kinds of fun 
the moment ho felt a little better ; for instance, he 
would say all he had to say for hours in doggerel 
verses. 

I was somewhat surprised to sec my brother in such 
good spirits during the spring of this year ; for as a matter ^ 
of fact h(i had only just been refused, after proposing to a 
young Dutch girl, Fraulein Tr,, whom ho had known only 
for a very short time, and with Avhom he had taken a four 
hours’ walk iu (jleneva. She was a charming girl who 
really aspired to good and lofty things, and who found the , 
epitome of her life’s philosophy in Longfellow’s jjxcdsior. 
While she avus making a copy oi her ti'anslation of this 
poem my brother sent her the foIloAA’iug letter, I ought, 
hoAvoA’er, to add that a certain ueAvly-madc acquaintance 
had b(*en chielly instrumental in inducivig him to take this 
step, — ^a man AA'ho hud knoAvn the giri a long Avhile, who 
raved about hei*, and who subsequently married her. All 
other particulars appear in the letter. 
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” My Dbab Young Lady, — 

This evening you are writing something for me and I 
will write something for you as well. Take your courage in 
both hands so as not to be too overcome by the question 
which I am now going to put to you : will you be my wife ? I 
love you, and it seems to me as if you already belonged to me. 
Not a word about the suddenness of my affection ! In any 
case it is no sin, and therefore does not require to be pardoned. 
But what I should like to know is whether you fool as I do — 
and that we have never been strangers at all, not for one 
moment ! Bo you not also believe that, joined together, each 
of us would be freer and better than wo could bo a]mrt — there- 
fore Excelsior ! Would you dare to walk shoulder to shoulder 
with me as with one who strives heartily after emanci- 
pation and improvement, along all the paths of life and of 
thought ? 

“ Now be frank and conceal nothing. No one knows any- 
thing about this letter and my proposal save our common 
friend, Ilcrr v. S. Tomorrow morning at 11 a.in. I shall 
take ttie express back to Bale ; I must get hack ; I therefore 
send you my address there. If you find you can accept my 
proposal, 1 shall write to your mother immediately, in which 
case I must beg you to give me her address. If you are 
able to come to a prompt decision one way or the other, a 
note from you will iind mo at the Hotel de la Boste until ten. 
Wishing you every joy and blessing for over, 

“ Fbibdmch Nietzsche. 

“ Geneva, 11th April, 1876.” 

But the young lady’s heart was no longer fancy free, 
and she was somewhat startled by this sudden offer of 
marriage. Upon hearing this, my brother wrote h(.T the 
following letter from Bdle on the 15th of April. 

Dear Madam, — 

“ You are good enough to forgive me — this I feel from 
your very kind letter which I really did not deserve. I have 
Buffered so much at^the thought of my cruel behaviour that 1 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to you for your gentle kind- 
ness. I shall explain\nothing, nor do I know how to justify 
myself. 1 can only express this last wish, that if ever you 
should read my name, or meet me again, you will not think 
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of the shock I have given yon; I beg you ever to believe 
that I would fain make amends where I have erred. 

“ With great respect, 

“ I am yours sincerely, 

"Priedhich Nietzsche.” 

I almost believe now that my brother was somewhat 
glad that his hasty proposal did not lead to marriage. 
After we had spent one or two gloomy days together 
— for we were all very grieved that my brother’s 
first attempt at a betrothal had failed — we could not 
help looking back on the whole matter with a smile. 
“ Fritz,” I said, “ your afEair with Fraulein Tr. was like 
that affair of your duel. You always do things 
differently from other people — so suddenly.” “ Yes ” my 
brother replied, “ 1 ought to be thankful for the way 
these things turn out. A sudden, ill-advised inamage 
would in the end have been no better than a manage de 
concenance, and from that may heaven preserve everyone.” 
My brother’s intellectual plans and aspiration's played by 
far the most important part in his life. It was impossible 
for him to regard love affairs as seriously as poets do, 
or to realise the part they played in other men’s lives. 
At about this time Gersdorff wrote me a private letter 
in which he said that he had heard accidentally that a 
beautiful young woman loved and revered Nietzsche, and 
that, as she was very wealthy and much in demand, she 
had already refused many offers for Nietzsche’s sake. The 
news came at the wrong time, for my brother was far too 
busily engaged just then in pondering over the difficulties 
of marriage. On the 26th of May he answered Gersdorff ’s 
letter very emphatically as follows : — “ I am noi going to be 
married ; as a matter of fact I so detest restrictions of any 
sort, and the thought of adapting myself to the ‘ civilised ’ 
order of things, that the woman coul^ hardly be found 
who would be liberal-minded enough Y> follow me. I begin 
to regard Greek philosophers and their mode of life ever 
more and more as the proper examples to be followed.” 
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The new term began happily in every way. Fritz wns 
fresh and eager for work ; his lectures were attended by a 
number of students, which for Billo was quite exceptional, 
and he was full of hopes for his health. He wrote to 
Gersdorff : “ It reallj'^ seems as if the gruesomeness of my 

condition during the winter has vanished like a spectre. I 
feel happy and comfortable once more.” 

As for me, however, the experiences of the winter had 
left me with all kinds of vague fears, which I may well 
have expressed in many a letter of tho period ; but how- 
ever this may be, “ his best friend,” as Fritz called 
Fraulein von Meysenbug suggested to my brother that he 
should spend the following winter with her somewhere at 
a Southern seaside resort, either Fano, Capri, or Son-ento, 
We were all delighted ! This was an oftnr at the right time. 
We literally feasted on new plans. Building castles in the 
air was a favourite occupation of ray brother’s, whether he 
was well or ill. I can still see his joyful expression 
when he used to say : “ Lizzie, let us think of something ! ” 
I urged Fritz to try by all means in his power to obtain 
a whole year’s leave. Ht? wrote to Gersdorff that he 
wished to tell him privately that he thought of going to 
Italy for a year. 

* “I have not yet obtained the definite consent of the autho- 
rities,” he said, ” but it will no doubt be granted to me, more 
particularly as I have of ray own accord declared myself willing 
to forego my salary for the whole period so as not to place an 
undue burden upon such a small community. Freedom ! 
You cannot believe how full I fill my lungs whenever I think 

* of it! ... All my hopes and plans for ultimate spiritual 
emancipation and for further untiring progress along my own 
road once more fill my blood. Confidence in myself — I mean 
in my better self — fills me with courage. Even the state of 
my eyes does not modify this feeling.” 

At about this timb Professor Schiess had just made tho 
most unfavourable report concerning his shortsightedness 
and tile weakness of Ais eyes, and it was greatly to be 
deplored that my brother was not made to understand 
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perfectly seriously that the state of his sight was not the 
result but the cause of his sufferings. 

Ever since 1869, when his unexpected call to Bslle had dis- 
turbed all my brother’s fine plans for travelling in France, 
Italy, and Grt*ece, he had retained a deep longing for freedom 
and meditation beneath blue skies in a southern clime. 
Now, at last, after all this long time, he saw with delight 
the possibility of fulfilling all his wishes. A wonderful 
year in the South, free from all official duties and other 
fetters, devoted to the pur^iose of eairying out new, mag- 
nificent, and far-reaching plans ! But the year would 
certainly have needed to be endless in order to carry out 
all his wishes. 

In the first jilace, however, that festival in Bayreuth was 
drawing near, for which my brother had so long been 
yeanling, and his grateful heart made him n'call the long 
period of happiness which he had s])eiit with Wagner’s 
music and with Wagner himself Howoer much many 
of his view’s might have changed, his gratitude for 
the most profound experiimce of his smil remained 
unshaken, lie therefore took up the unfinished MS. of 
“ Wagner in Bayreuth ” in order to rewrite it as a solenm 
essay in honour of the Bayreuth Festival. 
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RICHARD WAGNER IN BAYREUTH 

In order to arisume the proper sittiliide towards this essay 
of the Thoiighta out of Season, it is necessary to look hack 
upon the whole period, beginning with iny brotlu'r’s first 
acquaintance with Wagner’s music, to his ultimate friend- 
ship with the composer. My brother was certainly 
qualified to say in 1888, “ I have seen three generations of 
Wagnerites ; ” for in 1 800, when ho was scarcely more 
than a child, he was one- of the most enthusiastic of them, 
and he himself experienced the transformations of this 
peculiiar species for almost thirty years. 1 1 ought, however, 
to b(5 definitely stated here that, previous to his meeting 
with Wagner in the autumn of 1868, h(^ really admired 
and revered only two of tin? Master’s works, the Me.iste.r- 
sirujer and Tristan and Isolde; his attitude to the other 
works was cold, and to some extent hostile, lloforc he got 
to know Wagner, he ev(!n thought there were som(s things 
in these works which wore unpleasant and trivial. The 
fact that hti became a complete Wagnerito after he had 
become peraonally acquainted with Wagner in Leipzig, 
and had during the Tribschen days been regarded by the 
^ Master himself as his best friend, is perfectly comprehen- 
sible ; and in this connection we may recall Wagner’s own 
words : “I told Cosima that you come next after her in my 
affections, and then nobody else for a great distance. . . .” 
It is also easy to understand that when he was under the 
influence of Wagnar’s personal chai'm, by means of Avhich 
the latter exercised the most extraordinary fascination over 
all those surrounding him, he either partly suppressed his 
most heartfelt convictions in regard to Wagner’s art, or 
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transfigured it by means of them, or else (and this is by 
far the most likely) ho forgot “to say, concerning the 
picture of this life, of this mighty independent torrent of 
a life, flowing as it were up the mountain, what he truth- 
fully thought of Wagner.” The most beautiful period of 
this friendship consisted of the three years at Tribschen, 
from Whitsuntide, 18C9, to 1872, and the friendship was 
at its height during the winter of 1871 to 1872, before 
and after the appearance of The Birth of Tmaeihi, up to the 
time of the laying of the foundation stone nt B.'ivi' uth in 
May, 1872. 

In November, 1871, the Wagners indr.> !i)v •■i.ther 
to go with them to Mannheim to attend a ' W iguei 
concort. The “ Siegfried Idyll,” was also piTfonni'd for 
the first time, before a circle of friends, and ni ’Oi c.foinher, 
1871, Fritz wrote a most enthusiastic lettei' to Itohdc 
about it : 

a 

“ Moreover, I feel I have liad my v’etws op , wonderfully 
confirmed, and am convinced llm\ o .uTml's > \\liatr 

have experienced this week with U .ujri-. MaV I 

my dear friend ! If only you could l-avelxoi’ w If- 

like one whose presentiment has at last come tru< ihio ic 

precisely what music is, and nothing eis-,.. Ai*.' this is 

just what 1 meant by the word ‘ music. hen I described * 
the Dionysian form of it, — and nothing t - » ■ But when I 
realise that only a few hundred peo])le of ’.ii. generation 

will find that in music which I find in it, J expc- -otally new 

culture ! ” 

Eecalling these impressions ho wrote in the year^ 
1888: “ A psychologist might add that what 1 heard in 
Wagnerian mnsio in my youth and early manhood* had 
nothing whatsoever to do with Wagner ; that when I 
described Dionysian music, I merely depicted what I 
personally had heard, — that I was compelled instinctively 
to translate and transfigure everything into the new spirit 
which filled my breast.” ' 

But at that time my brother did not yet hear himself, but 
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only Wagner, in all these delicious tones; or, better 
still, he felt himself completely one with Wagner. In 
January, 1872, he wrote to Rohde : “ I have concluded an 
alliance with W agner. You have no idea howclose wo stand 
together now, and how our plans agree.” And, truth to 
tell, no one can imagine how thoroughly intiuiato the two 
were at this time. All my brother’s plans in those days 
were conceived in fonnoction with Wagner; in regard to 
everyi.hiitg ' H. iic himself the question, “Will 

<11 .]>' ‘'.r -iiiy ” lie was pivpared to make 

liuy o. 

' ’ '.so. brotiii'i never once allowed Wagner to 

i' he sacrittced himself for him. But 

wli - i'*!!' Un gn utest effort Avas that, for Wagner’s 

Silk*-. ;i. suppress liis own couviclious. lie treated 

tlie ill : ■t he hiid spoilt the Avholo of his University 

i.areor as o i . * -lisf. liy lighting for Wagner, much more 

hght!'^ ',.u direct ions 1 can remember many 

j 'ciisu*'''* that Uc' lined out of consideration for 
Wagner. 'a:le !;i.stanee of this, I recall ii cei’tain 

trip to the s ill , 1 ‘ (■1I^ Mendelssohn’s son, a professor 

at Freibo’’. * : io'osgau, who was a vory sympathotie 
person. invitt;u I’l-'t/ to join him on a tour through Italy 
and Greece - jin ‘;tler which pleased my brother iminonsely. 
But, as Wf-gnei- had not been a fi'iend of Mendelssohn’s, 
and the liitter s son could not help hut think reverently of 
his fathei (and, us we know, my brother had been a hearty 
admirer of Mendelssohn’s in his youth, and, even in 1872, 
still had a particular fou^dnoss for some of his composi- 
tions), for fear lest he might rouse the Master’s suspicions 
as *to his loyalty, Fritz declined the kind invitation, 
and, as far as I can remember, honestly stated his reasons 
for so doing. 

But, as we have* already seen, my brother was ready to 
make even greater sacrifices. For Wagner’s sake ho was 
willing to resign his* University post in order to travel 
about Germany, propagating the cause of Bayicuth. He 

A A 2 
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also gave up his precious time to the work of founding 
Wagner societies, and availed himself of every opportunity 
of selling certificates of patronage for Bayreuth. For 
instance, it was through him that the German Musical 
Society of Leipzig paid for an essay on Wagner by pur- 
chasing one of the certificates of patronage, to which my 
brother himself added a further sum of 50 thalers 
(X7 lOs,). These arc; all signs of his sincere desire to be 
a true and helpful friend of Wagner. 

It is strange that, in spite of my brother’s love and 
rever(mc(i, of which he was ever giving visible and 
active signs, Wagner was never able to suppress certain 
(|ualms and fears that “ this Nietzsche will go his o'wn 
way.” I have already spoken of the delightfully successful 
visit he paid to Stexsshurg with thci Wagners, in the 
autumn of 1H72. Frau Cosima afterwards declared in 
many hittera how enjoyable it had been, and that hcmce- 
forward no such things as misunderstandings could occur 
between tluun. But this assurance is in itself simply 
evidcince of the facd, that misunderstandings liad occurred. 
The year 1873 began with another act of unwarranted 
suspicion on Wagner’s part. My brother spent tlu' ( hrist- 
inas of 1872 iu Naximhurg, and he received au invihition 
from Wagner t*) make a sbiy at Bayreuth on his way hack 
to Bale, as his friend Gersdorff would also be there at that 
time. Now it happened that Fritz’s Christmas holidays 
wore in any (lasc very short, and if he had been obliged 
to go back to BjIIo viit Bayreuth, he would hav(» been left 
no time for rest, and, iu the middle of the teim, this is 
pro(!isely what he needed most. Gn account of this he 
declined Wagner’s invitation, and then, in his innocrticc, 
was surin-iscd to be loft without news from Bayreuth for 
many wot'ks. 

Only some time after (’hristmas, to *his great astonish- 
ment, he heard how vexed Wagner had been over his 
refusal ; but thanks to a cordial and perfectly unsuspecting 
letter from my brother, Wagner himself was soon con- 
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vinced that ho had misinterpreted his friend's action. In 
February, 1873, Fritz wrote to Gersdorff as follows : 

" I have received two splendid letters from the Master 
and Frau Wagner rospecth'ely, and in them I learned for the 
first time that Wagner had been very hurt hy my absence 
at the New Year. You knew this, my dejxrest friend, and con- 
cealed it from me. But all clouds have now been dissipated, 
and it was a good thing I did not know anything about it; for 
very often in such cases one cuii not improve matters and one 
only niiikos them worse. Heaven knows, by-lho-bye, how often 
I have giv(in the Master olTouce : every time it happens 1 am 
more surprised than ever, and cannot make it out, or think 
what the reason can bo. 1 am therefore all the more pleased 
that peace has been established onco more. Do please give 
me your own view about tho persistent manner in w'hich 
I seem to give tlie ^fastcr offence. I absolutely fail to see 
how any one can be more loyal and more thoroughly devoted 
to Wagner in ail things that really matter, than I am. If 
I crwld see this I should do my utmost to improve. But, in 
small and secondary matters of minor importance, and in 
abstaining from living under tho same roof w’ith him, which 
in my case might be regarded as necessary to my health. 
I am <)bligcd to preserve my freedom, simply in order that I 
may continue to bo loyal in a higher sense. Of course, not 
a word of this should bo mentioned ; but it is hard notwith- 
standing — and it becomes desperate when it loads to all 
kinds of unpleasantness, suspicion and silence. On this occa- 
sion, for instance, I had not the smallest notion that 1 had 
caused such deep offence; and my one fear is that such 
experionce.s will only make me more timid than I already am.” 

Bui hi.s friend found kind words willi which to coihsole 
him, and, as it so liappened that iny brother ainl Rohih; 
wcife able to f^o together to Bayreuth at Easter, everything 
appeared to take a satisfactory turn without furtlier 
complications. 

When I spoke, of the first essay of tho Thoughta out of 
Season, 1 had occasion to refer to the temper of those days. 
It was a serious mc<4ting ; for the Bayreuth undertaking 
had made no progress and gave rise to much anxiety. 

The smaller personal difierences vanished in the face of 
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those greater troubles ; moreover it was precisely at serious 
and painful moments that Wagner’s greatness was most 
plainly felt. My brother loved good cheer, but the 
Wagner who was full of fun'and indifferent jokes, and who 
could tell more or less unpalatable Saxon anecdotes, was 
not altogether to his liking. Wagner felt this, and often it 
goaded him on to even loss pleasant stories, and finally he 
would grow cross with himself. Wagner once said to me: 
“ Your brother is often very discomfiting in his delicate 
refineimsnt, and to make matters worse one can read all he 
feels; sometimes he literally blushes at my jokes — and 
then I crack still more shockmg ones. Your brother is 
just like Liszt, he also did not like my jokes and jests.” 

The summer of 1873 was spent amid grave qualms 
for Jhiynnith. At this time something strange occurred 
which showed my brother’s love for Wagner in a remark- 
able maniu'r. Unfortunately Professor Ovorheck gives 
(piite a distorted account of it in his regrettable “ Eecollec- 
tions of Nietzs(?he,” ’ because he omits the most important 
points. When I w'as in Hale during the sumjner of 1873 
I one day met on the stairs an old and somewhat odd- 
looking Avoman Avho had paid a visit to my brother. 
When 1 ask<xl him who this extraordinary apparition 
might !)(', he replied in his humorous way : “ Lizzie, 
slu^ is a spirit Avho visits me from time to time, and 
who is wont to have private talks with me, just as 
spirits always do.” It transpired that this lady, whose 
name Avas llosalie Nielson, had tAAuce visited him, and 
had made him feel a little anxious about the publisher of 
his Avorks. She had hinted that the firm of E. W. Eritzsch 
Avas really banknn)t, and that it could only hold together 
Avith the help of others. Then she had made mysterious 
references to an International So(!icty which, in the event 
of its purchasing the bAisiness of E. W**. Fritzsch, would 
lay great stress upon retaining the publication of my 
brother’s works. Now, as Overbeck had only just 

* Xiet 24 ch€ Erinnerungen, — TR- 
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published his “ The Christianity of Modem Theo- 
logy,”‘ through Fritesch, these hints dropped by the 
mysterious lady interested him as well. When she 
appeared again, therefore, iny brother asked Overbeek’s 
permission for the interview to take place in the latter’s 
own room. On this occasion, the following facts were 
elicited : the International Society already mentiom'd, 
which was in possession of large funds, dtisirod to purchasti 
the business of E. W. Eritzseh (tluj owners of Wagner’s 
prose works) only in order to be able h) get Wagner into 
their power so to speak. Wagner was at that moment 
in great liiiancial straits ; lu*. bad used llui funds subsoiibeil 
for the building of his theatre for the purpose of biiilding 
his own private liou-se ; and now, it appeared, (his Inter- 
national Society wished utterly to ruin all his work. At 
this point my brother’s courtesy and amiability suddenly 
vanished. Uis ang<‘r })osi(ively choked him, and ho could 
not of’ on speak. He took a cliair, ojjencd tin* door, stood 
the chair csitside, and made a sign lo (he lady to leave (he 
room. Liter on, aUhough he still felt alarnuid for 
Wagner’s safety, lui could not help sci'ing the thing in a 
humorous light. On the ISth of October, 187.‘1, ho wrote 
a letter b) l{ohd(^ which gives an accurate account of 
the mingled feelings of gravity and .‘imuseineut roused 
by this mysterious intrigue : “ Hoes not your manly heart 
beat against your ribs V AfUir such adventures 1 scarcely 
dare sign my name to this letter. We are living 
Samarow ; we can think only of poses fmd counter-poses 
{Miven nnd Gegcnmincn), we sign only pseudonyms, and wc 
wear false beards. 

“ Hist ! Hist ! how tluf wind whistles ! In (he name of 
my co-conspirators, yours truly, Hugo of th(j hoars(( ghost’s 
voice.” 

Rohde, who hfAarded the guess that the grim conspiracy 

* Die ChristlicliJieit (hr vt4)dcrn£ti 7'ft>cologh,--Tu„ 

® This is the pseudonym of a (icririan novelist called J. K. M. (). Medini^, w1k> 
wrtDFfce thrilling stories alwut well-known contemporary characters. 'J‘he book 
Nietzsche must be referring to here is“ Europiiinche M'uivth utid Oege7itnuu!n.''—Tn. 
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existed only in the head of the extraordinary lady herself, 
ultimately proved to be right. He also informed his friend 
that the publisher E. W. Fritzsch had also turned the lady 
in question (Rohde referred to her as the “ ghost ”) out of 
doors. 

In the autumn of 1873 great things were expected to 
come of a general assembly of the patrons of the under- 
tixking at Bayreuth. At first it was arranged tliat this 
should take place in August, but it was afterwai’ds postponed 
to the (snd of October. Now, in pursuance of Wagnt^r’s 
wisli, the executive council of the Wagner Societies came 
to my brother with the request that he should write the 
“ Appeal to the German Nation ” already referred to, for 
the purpose of promoting the Bayreuth scheme. After 
much hesitation Fritz drafted it out between the ISth and 
20th of October, 1873 ; finish(‘d it, and had many proofs 
of it printed, wliich he proposed to take with him to Bay- 
reuth at the. end of Octolxir. The fate of the “ Ap^al,” 
the nujetiiigs of the delegates, and tlieir plans au<l proposals, 
fU’c all described by my brother in a long dictated letter 
addressed to Gorsdorff, who was unfortunately prevented 
from coming. 

“ Thus,” the letter says, “ I was travelling from Wednesday 
evening to Monday morning. In going 1 was alone, but 
Ilockol was with mo on tlie return journey. In Bayreuth 
about a dozen men had gathered together,— all delegates from 
tho Wagner Societies, and I was the only patron per se. 
Among our acquaintances there, I may mention Davidson, 
tho editor of the Borscnronrkr, the worthy pair Betz and 
Woltz, Baligand, and to refer to the best of the lot. Stern 
from Dresden and Count Dumoulin bom Begensburg. - , 

“ But who failed to attend despite all his promises to do so ? 
Fritzsch ! Fritzsch who is once more concealing himself behind 
clouds, and whose reassuring letters tend only to disquiet us 
the more. On the actual day of the ceremouy we had the same 
filthy weather which, as you remember, we had on the occasion 
of the inauguration ; so that for a second time on reaching the 
headquarters of our league, the splendidly attired patron was 
obliged to sacrifice a new hat. Of course the weather on the 
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previooB and on the following day was beautifully cloar and 
sunny. After the inspection in mud, fog and blackness, the 
principal meeting took place in the to\yn>hall, where my 
‘ Appeal ’ was kindly but resolutely rejected by the dolegatos. I 
refused to recast the thing, and recommended Professor Stern 
as a person who would quickly bo able to composo a fresh one. 
Then Heckel’s excellent projiosal that collection-boxes should 
be placed with every Gorman booksellor was approved. The 
whole sitting was very wonderful, half-sublimu and half- 
realistic, but strong enough in its influence to Bup])roH8 all 
projects relating to raffles and such things which were very 
much in the air at the meeting. In the evening the day's 
business was brought to a close with a very successful, con- 
genial ajid simple banquet at the ‘ Sonne,’ at which Frau 
Wagner and Friiuloin von Moysenbiig were tho only ladies 
present. I had the place of honour between the two, and 
therefore received tho name ‘ Sargino,’ after ‘Na/v/bio, Thit 
Apprenliet' of Lore,' tho title of an Italian opera. Batz made 
an after-dinner speech, proposing Iho toast of Frau Wagner, 
in which ho niaiiagod in tho most extraordinary niaunor to 
drag in allusions to a snuff-box and oven to copyi'ight, into 
his panegyric of her. Early on Saturday we held our linal 
meeting at Feustel’s at ^^lu(!ll Stern’s draft was accepted. 
You must read it, for it will have a largo circulation. 

“ My Ajq)eal, which the Wagners like very much indeed, 
once it has been signed by a number of groat names, may also 
play an important role in tho eve.nt of tho ))reHent, more 
optimistic one, failing in its object. In tho afternoon, wo had 
one more look at the theatre in tlu', glory of tho late Hunshinci ; 
tho chihiren were also with us, and 1 climbed to tho centre! of 
tho royal box. Tho building looks much more beautiful and 
much better proportioned than tho plans led ono to (5X})ect. 

>■ It is quite impossible to ‘contemxdate it on a cloar autumn 
day without emotion. Now we have a house and it is our 
emblem.” 

I must add ono or two faots myself to the story my 
brother has given of his “ App(;al ” — facts, 1 mean, 
elicited from the otber side. It appears tliat Wagner was 
quite beside himself with anger when he hf.-ard that my 
brother’s “Appeal” fiad been rejected by the delegates 
as too serious and pessimistic in tone ; indeed, he hud got 
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into a towering passion and had raved and stamped his 
feet. Nevertheless, my brother quietly persuaded him in 
the end that an appeal written by Professor Stem would 
bo ecrtJiin to meet with greater success, and that if the 
worst came to the worst there would still be his own to 
fall back upon. And this eonsoled Wagner. Be this as 
it may, my brother’s “Appeal” was never mentioned 
again. As to whether the delegates had made a mistake 
in rejecting it, nothing can now be said ; but, in any case, 
the good-hmriourcd and optimistic appeal written by 
Professor Stem could not boast of a glorious success either. 
Chamberlain writes in his Biography of Wagner : — 

“ One incident may be mentioned to show the extent of the 
indifference with w'hicli Wagner’s work — glorious as it has 
since proved to the German name — had to contend tlironghout 
the I'liupiro. Dr. A. Stern was commissioned by tlio Wagner 
Societies to draw up a ‘ Tleport and Appeal for Aid ’ at the 
end of 18711 ; four thousand c<»pios of this were distrikuted to 
various booksellers and musical dealers, with forms for 
subscriittion. Not one of the four thousand took the slightest 
notice of the document! In Gottingen alone some students 
put down their names for a few thalers.” ‘ 

At. Easter, 1874, my brother wrote to P^aulein 
von Meysciibug ; — 

“ With regard to my health, I must say that, since the New 
Year, thanks to a now mode of life, it has been very good, and 
has caused mo no anxiety at all ; but I must be careful of my 
eyes. Yet as you must bo aware there is such a thing as a state 
of physical suffering which comes as a blessing ; for with it one 
forgets one’s other sufferings, or, better still, one imagines that ' 
Iheso can bo cured just as the Iwdy’s sufferings can. Tbts is 
my philosophy of illness, it gives hope to the soul. And is it 
not a feat to be able to go on hojiing ? ” 

Tlio lust portion of the letter refers to the distressing 
condition of affairs at Bayreuth; for the year 1874 began 
very badly. There seemed to be no longer any doubt that 

* Sec. “ liichard Wagner,” by Houston Stewart Chamberlain (tr. by G. Ainalie 

Higbl), p. 357 .— Tk. 
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the Ba3rreuth scheme, in the form in which the Master had 
conceived it and in which it had found expression in the 
society of patrons, was wrecked. Funds were lacking for 
the completion of the theatre-biiilding and for other under- 
takings, so that all work had to bo stopped. My brother 
suffered terribly! But it was precisely in his hours of 
deepest depression that the wludc bravexy of his nature was 
shown; he did not give way to endless jdaints and 
lamnitations, but tested the basis of the things for the sake 
of which he was suffering. He, whos(! eyes wi*re so prone 
to overlook everything petty and unpleasant, and even to 
close eoinpletely at tlu' right time when'ver he had given 
his revei’eneo and his love, now forec'd himself to examine 
those very petty and unideasiint details he had hitherto 
passed unheedc'd, and to judg<i them soberly and (joolly. 
He now comi)ell('d himself to face and to U'st every- 
thing which he himself had recognised as false, in order 
to discover Avhether a great deal of that M’hich he had 
deliberate!)'* disregarded, out t>f rc'spect for the Masb'r, 
wci’e not necessarily the caus(‘ of tlm preacmt failure. This 
is one of the instances which prove most strongly how 
little his severe sens<! of intelh'ct.iial truthfulness scouted a 
struggle, even of the haidest kind, with himself, with his 
own loving and reverent heart. 

The fact that my brother had already fostered different 
views from Wagner, concerning a number of artistic- 
questions, may be seen from the appendix to 'I'hr. liirih of 
Tragedy but in any case. In* had ne.v(!r felt directly anta- 
gonistic to Wagn(ir’s art b('forc 1874. It seems as if he 
becapie conscious of the conflict* b(5tw(‘en his own convic- 
tions and his admiration for Wagn<*r only from this tium 
onward. But these repeated attempts to reconcile his 
opinions with Wagner’s, or rather to be abhi to find in 
Wagner what he felt he could admire and respexd, in spite 
of the many points on which he diffe-nid from the Master — 
must have provided a* magnificent object-lesson in genius 

The authoress here refers to the German pocket edition of the )x)ok. — Tu. 
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itself. What great experiences sprang from it, and to 
what a subtle training in psychological matters it must 
have led ! 

But a lucky star seemed after all to shine over Bayreuth. 
Wagner’s greakist benefactor, King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
intcTvem'd in the unhappy state of afPairs, and lent his 
help. On the 15th of February, 1874, my brother wrote 
to Itohdo concerning all these events as follows : “ As to 

Bayreuth there is good news ; if only it is true ! In a 
very (^xp]i(Jit article in the Mannheim Gazette (Heckel’s 
organ), the writer declares that he has heard from an 
authoritative source {i.c. Frau Wagner), that the comple- 
tion of the building is now ensured. Thus the longed-for 
miracle has occurred ! Let us at least hope it has ! The 
state of affairs sinc(i the Now Year has been indeed 
disti'cssing, and in the end I could hope only for the 
unexpoclcd to get us out of the difficulty. With the 
most absolute coolness of perception, 1 began to ask myself 
why the undertaking had failed ; in this M'aJ I learnt a 
good deal, and I believe that 1 now understand Wagner 
much better than before. Even if the ‘ miracle ’ is true 
it does not in the leiust interfere with the result of my 
meditations ! But if it is true wc shall bo very happy and 
(iclebratc a Feast.” 

Jn March he wrote further, as follows : — 

“ As to Bayreuth ! Through Frau Wagner wo know — and 
the fact is to remain a secret among Wagner’s friends — that 
the King of Bavaria has subsidised the midertaking by 
advancing sums to the amount of 100,000 tlialors (4)15,000), 
so that llio work (machinery and decorations) is now being 
})ros8ed forward vigorously. Wagner himself has written 
saying that he expects everything to be completed by the year 
1870. He is full of courage, and believes that the undertaking 
will now be plain sailing. Well, may Goc( grant that it will be 
so ! It is difficult to gut over alt this waiting and uneasiness ; 
sometimes 1 really lost all hope.” 

When in the autumn of 1874, it became clear that the 
undertaking was perfectly secure, my brother gave vent to 
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a real cry of joy in a letter to Gcrsdorff, “ By-the-bye,*' 
be says, “the news from Bayreuth is niagnifioent and 
incredible ; who could be more doliglited to ht'iar it than 
you ? ” And later on he writes : “ Hearty thanks for 
your letter, and for details about the letter from Bayreuth ; 
every one of us will thank Heaven and Hades, and where- 
ever else gods are wont to reside, for the fact that the 
work of the Nibelun-gen is done.” 

But what was Wagner’s attitude towards rny brother 
during all these years? His letters always reveal the 
same aft’ectionate tone of wann friendship and loyal 
solicitude, mingled with a certain fatliorlincss which 
suits him particularly well. When his letters to my 
brother are published, people will certainly agree with me 
in thinking that there are scare^ely any in which Wagner 
appears in a more thoroughly attrae.tivc and lovabh? light. 

The hearty ufl‘ecti(»nato tone of voice in which Wagner 
used tiD say “my Nietzsche,” still rings in my eiirs, and 
although 1 f annot very well rc-produce it in a book, 1 can 
nevertheless quote a few dedicatory verses in which the 
words occur, and which Wagner coin posed for my brother 
at the time whem he pros('uti'd him with his eompltito 
works. The versos arc as follows : 

“ '(18 irfi, mit Xot i/mimmvftf 

Ntuni Hiindrn (inijrrainmelt^ 

Was dariu sprirfd raid st^nnuKt/t, 

Was yelitf sir hi odcr hainrndt, ■ 
i^rhwertf Stock, UJid J*rit::sr.hp, 

KurZj was ivi Verlatj von Frii'zschv, 

Schrn\ Idrm* Offer finv tzschr. 

Das Schenk' ick mcinem Nietzsche , — 

War's ihm zu 'was ui/tze / ” ' 

Bayreuth, All Souls* Day, 1873. ^ Hichaht) Wagneh. 

Maybe, if tliey had been together more often, and had 
had more leisure, the conflict between their deepest thoughts 
would have been revealed much sooner; hut it was 
during those very years in which they were drifting 

* Whatever with fuiiiis I have collect^ and tucked inlo these nine toIuiuch, all 
that speaks or stammcTn or willks or HtaiuU or damours in them — sword, Htick, dr 
birch — in short every thing that the firm of Frilzsche cries or proclaims, f give to 
my Nietzsche. May it be of some use to him ! 
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ever further and further apart from each other in their 
convictions, that each was thoroughly absorbed in his own 
work. This was especially so with Wagner, who was 
called upon to exercise all his faculties of mind and body 
to the most extraordinary degree in order to carry 
through his great work of the Nibelmgen. In these 
circiuustances he had but little time to spare for reflection. 
]lut he still continued to invite my brother in the most 
friendly manmir to stay witli him. For instance, in 
June, 1874, he pressed Fritz most eagerly to come 
and spend his summer holidays in Bayreutli, and the letter 
of invitation contained the following appeal : “ O dear 
Friend ! Why do you not come to us ? Do not let us 
remain so far apart ; for as things are I can bo nothing 
to you.” But, as Fritz had to finish his third essay 
for the Thoughts oat of Season during the holidays, he 
told Wagner that he could come only at the end of the 
summer. This led to more unpleasantness. • 

To all outward aj>poarance my brother’s stay.’ n Bayreuth 
in August, 1874, ccj'taiuly revealed the same* old friendli- 
ness ; but little scenes such as the one over Brahms’s 
Triumphlied made Fritz feel only too plainly how little his 
personal independence was considered. J have already 
spoken of how dt'j)ressed he had been at Easter, 1874, by 
Wagner’s lukewarm appreciation of “ The Use and Abuse 
of History,” and now he said to himself veiy sorrow- 
fully “ so my only value consists in my being a writer on 
Wagner ; I must not be anything more, I may admire and 
honour only that which is approved of in Bayreuth.” What 
free spirit would have liked to have his path mapped out for 
him in this way by another, more particularly when if was 
such a narrow one ? The torrent of my brother’s develop- 
ment in those days was gi’owing ever broader and mightier ; 
was he to be caged up and confined in a comer ? He was 
tormented by this idea — and still his thoughts drove him 
ever nearer to freedom. When in June, 1874, I happened 
to speak of some hidden trouble, Fritz cried emphatically : 
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0 Lizzie, we all have our gnawing trouble in our breast 
— I have one too ! ” And on the 9th of Jtily bo wrote to 
Gersdorff : “A number of thoughts arc fermenting in my 
mind, and among them many which ore both exli-eme and 
daring. I should like to know to what extent I might bo 
allowed to communicate such thoughts to my friend. In a 
letter, of course, it is impossible to do so at all.” (\)ld, 
superficial people cannot understand the inner conflict 
which raged in my brother’s heart for four y«‘ars. AVhat 
do they know of a friendship so passionate as tliat 
which existed between him and Ilichard Wagner; Avhat 
do they know of the iron severity of a truthful and 
emancipated spirit ; how can they umlerstaud the hesitation 
of the loving heart that quivers at the thought of the pain 
which the last htjart-breaking hours of the farewell parting 
will cause ? And Fritz trembled, not only at the tliought 
of his owm pain ; but, oh, how much more at the thought 
of th» suffering he was going to impose t>n another ! 

Bo this /IS it may, from the middles f»f the year 187‘1, 
that wondciful new melody rang in his heart !(► which he 
scarcely dared listen, though it swelh'd ovi.t louder and 
louder. Sorrow and rejoicing mingled in its stirring 
tones, they lured the disciple on to new paths, away from 
the Master Avhom ho had outgrown — and he ecpiipja'd him- 
self for a still greater advance ! A fannvell Icttci’ fall (»f 
the deepest gratitude, “ Schopenhauer as Educator,” had 
already been written ; and his loving heart at that time 
was still convinced that there was no need to write 
another, lie hoped that even yet Wagner would not 
only concede him the right of new convictions, but w'ould 
also share them. My brother trusted in his love, ainl 
perhaps also, unconsciously, in the chann and power of 
his own personality. For he was well aware that changes 
had occurred in Wagner’s view's, as for instance the Mastca-’s 
conversion from Feuerbach’s sensualism to Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. Why should he not cherish the beli<5f that 
through him and with him Wagner might make still 
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further changes ? This, however, would have been possible 
only in the Tribschen days, during which Wagner had 
the time to meditate. In Bayreuth it was out of the 
question. 

My brother and Wagner saw nothing of each other from 
August, 1874, to July, 187G. True, invitations came often 
enough from Wagner, and my brother, delighted at his 
kindness, certainly answered in the most hearty fashion, 
and ev(in suggested all kinds of plans whereby they might 
meet ; but it cannot be denied that iny brother was only 
too glad to avail himself of any excuse to delay or 
complet(dy to ])rcvent such a meeting, and of this Wagner 
was fully conscious. I have already mentioned the fact 
that in the summer of 187d my brotln'r was compelled for 
reasons of health to visit a watering-place instead of going 
to Bayreuth for the rehearsals. All Wagner’s and my 
brother’s friends had assembled in Bayreuth at the 
time, and my brother’s letters were once more full of the 
old expressions of longing. And yet any ong who reads 
these communications from Stcinabad carefully will find 
much between the lines. 

When, however, faithful fri(‘nds wrote such loving, 
admiring and nwcrcut letters from Bayreuth, all the 
happiness that Wagner’s works had given him for so 
many long years surged in his liourt once more. Thoughts 
of all the blessed hours of friendship and intimate associa- 
tion filled his memory, and he asked himself, almost with 
terror, what his life would have been without Wagner and 
his Art! Over-flowing w'ith the deepest gratitude, he 
summoned uj) all the feelings ho had had in this connection 
for the last sixteen years, or thereabouts ; and thus the 
sorrowing disciple, who was a disciple no longer, wrote 
his second letter of farewell, “ Bichard Wagner in 
Bayreuth.” 

He worked at the essay from August to October ; but he 
was dissatisfied with it, and laid it aside. The element of 
conflict in his own feelings on the question, which was 
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usually absent from his creative moments, is betrayed in 
one or two of his admissions at the time. In the autumn 
of 1876, for instance, ho regards the essay as “ unpublish- 
able,” and at the beginning of October he writes : “ My 
essay, ‘ Richard Wagner in Bayn'utli,’ will not be printed. 
It is almost ready, but in it I am far behind the standard 
I demand of myself ; thus its only value to mo is that it 
is a new inquiry into the most diffi(!ult question ndating to 
the experiences we have had hitherto. 1 do not stand 
above the thing, and I realise full well that I have not, bet'n 
quite successful in the inquiry — ^liow could 1 thou bo 
helpful to others ? ” 

As I have already said, the state of my brother’s health 
at the beginning of 1870 tvas very serious and alarming, 
and throughout this period, all correspoiuh'uce betw(‘en 
Bflle and Bayreuth was carried on only by myself and 
Wagner. Witli the spring, however, (tame also recovery 
and a giad love of life, and on Wagner’s birthday my brotlu^r 
wrote his fir-i^t letter to Bayreuth siiujo his retuni to health. 
Wagner answered in the most friendly manner on tbo 
following day : — “ O Fric'iul, now at last you are up and 
well ! ” In this letter he once moix^ made protestations of 
friendship, and expressed his rc'gnd at having secai so 
little of my brother in recent years, with such warmth and 
emphasis, — oven going to the extent of saying that it 
was the greatest calamity that had befallen him during the 
last seven years, — that my brother 'was most deojdy mov(Ml. 
Wagner’s words ixicalled all the happy years of tlndr 
^deepest friendship to ray brother’s mind, and ho decided 
that he could not remain dumb at the moment of W agner’s 
greafest triumph — his gratitude would not allow it. lie 
must summon others to* yield to these forc(;s which had 
made him so happy for year's, and which had brought so 
many thoughts and feelings to maturity in him. He 
therefore sent part of the Wagner essay to be printed, and 
in June, 1876, went to Baden weiler for a few days to 
write the conclusion. 


Y.N, 


B B 
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But during the whole time that the work was in the 
press my brother was tormented by the question whether 
it would not be possible to read many things between the 
lines of this most loving and reverent essay, which would 
betray Wagner. It is a very difficult thing to return 
successfully to feelings which one has long ago overcome, 
however strenuously one may try, with all the love and 
melancholy of a seceding disciple, to revive one’s former 
faith and to recall all its beauty. This effort on my 
brother’s part sometimes gives a stilted and exaggerated 
quality to “ llichard Wagu(‘r in Bayreuth.” Ilia qualms 
are plainly expressed in the letters that he sent with 
the two copies of the essay which ho presented to Wagner 
and Emu Cosirna respectively. As these letters were 
drafted in one of his note-books, they are still preserved. 

“ Here, dearest Master,” ho wrote to Wagner, “ is a kind of 
liayroutli hsstal address ! 1 could not hold my peace, and 

was constrained to speak out on many points. Thosd who are 
now rejoicing, will, T trust, find themselves dfing so all the 
more after reading my essay — this to-day it» my pride and 
my hope. 1 cannot even venture to guess how you yourself 
will receive those confessions this time. My writing has this 
unfortunate consofiuenco, that every time I publish a work 
something in my personal relations comes into question, 
which can afterwards ho restored to its proiior place only* 
with the help of a little humour. I cannot say more distinctly 
than I have done, the extent to which I feel this — particularly 
now. ‘When I think of what I have dared to accomplish this 
time., I grow giddy and oinbarrassed, and I feel like The Rider 
on Lake Constance.' But once, in your very first letter to 
me, yon said something about faith in (Irnnan Freedom. It 
is to this faith that I turn to-day ; for it was only imit that 
I found the necessary courage to do what I have done. 

' ” Yours heart and soul 
“ Fr. N.” 

I 

* 'I'his refers f<> “ On* Tlf'iter vnJ thr a poem b}*- Schwab, in which a 

traveller on»H'<C8 the frozen Mirface of Lake Constaneo on honschnek, on a cold 
winter H ni|?ht, witlumt knowing that he has rlpne so ; and when he reaches the 
opposite hank, ho is so appallevl by the realisation of his dangerous adirenture, that 
ha drops dead.--TR. 
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To Frau Cosima he wrote : 

“ You must surely know what all friends of Bayreuth now 
think of you ; and which of us this summer does not desire to 
give you some token of his great gratitude? Bo so kind 
therefore as to help mo in this small attempt nt giving you a 
little pleasure, by accepting one of the two special copies of 
my latest work which I am sending to you and to the Master. 
(Busy as you ai*e with all that yon have charge of and all that 
you care for, you will, however, have neither the time nor the 
inclination to road it until after the summer). You will 
learn from ray essay that I could not endure to prepare 
myself for the great and wonderful event of this smnmer all 
alone and at such a distanco from you — T had to commiinicato 
my joy to others. If only I might hope that hero and there 
I have divined a note of j^our joy and that 1 hav'o (txprossod it 
with you ! I can think of no more lieautiful desin;.” 

Frail Wagner spent lialf the niglit reading the essay, 
and on the lltli of July, I87t>, senttlio following teh'grain: 

“ Dear Fricaid — I thank you for the only refix'shment 
and joy I )fSivc had rt'oently besides that giv<‘n to nio by 
husband’s art. May this suiB<ie for my thanks to you. 
Cosima.” 

On tho 12tli of July, 1870, Wagner wrote: 

“ Friend ! Your book is prodigious ! 

“How did you learn to know me so ivell? (^m)equi(!kly, 
and get accustomed to the now impressions by attending 
the rehearsals. Yours, K. W.” 

This is the last letter Wagner ever wrote to iny brollu.'r. 
Once when tho conversation turned upon modern 
‘ literature, my brother, who was, somewhat of a slraiig(‘r to 
evei^’thing erotic, asked one of his pupils, who hy-the-hyo 
died young, why the same theme — the love hcitwoctn man 
and woman — w'hioh was becoming extrmnoly boring, 
always formed tho» principal subject of all novels. “ Yes,” 
replied the pupil thoughtfully, “ but what other feedings 
would be able to gi^e rise to such contlicts?” “ Well, 
friendship,” my brother replied warmly, “ it gives rise to 
• BB 2 
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absolutely similar conflicts, but on a much higher plane. 
In the first place there is mutual attraction on the ground 
of convictions and opinions in common, then there follows 
th(^ joy of perfect unity, mutual admiration and glorifica- 
tion. Later on there arise on one side suspicion, and on 
the other doubt as to the excellence of the friend and his 
views. The necossit}’^ of separation, and the difficulty of 
being able to do without each other quickly follow. All 
th(^sc and other unspeakable sufferings sometimes affect 
two Friends.” Tlio pupil looked up incredulously, ho had 
nev(;r exj)ori(ineed such a passionate kind of friendship. 

This chapter is thus th<‘. story of a friendship, with all 
its sorrows and its delights; the romance of two geniuses 
who AVX're able for a while to walk side by side along 
chci»rful and sunny highways. One of them, however, is 
now already tiiriiing, ready to say farewell. Hesitatingly 
lui stands at the crossways. Full of love and melancholy 
lu^ looks back upon tlu^ road along which they have 
corner together — Avill the other bo able to I;oep him at 
his side ? 
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“ BEK wxa BES NIKKLUN«KN.” 

Ip a merciful Providonce had watched over my brollior’s 
friendship with Waj^uoi*, it would have provmited him 
from going to Bayreuth. Very mucli in the same way as 
* Luther went to Home, ray brother wamt to Bayreuth, 
simply to find liis waning faith in Wagnerian Art still 
further shaken, — ^l)ut we know how Ijiither’s visit to Jloine 
turned out. Still with tlu' name of Bayro.ntli my brother 
associajted the hope that there Wagiu'r’s Art would iHiveal 
itself to liim in a new and overwhelming manner. I'lie 
vision of a*^estival in which the actors in the sja'ctacle 
and the spectators would be e»pially remarkable and 
admirable, and in which both, united by the depth of their 
feelings, must produce a positively prodigious etToct—ull 
this moved him deeply, and filled him with great and 
undefined hopes. In the middle of Jtdy, thendon), with a 
feeling of real joy, he went to Bayi’euth for the rtilnnirsals, 
although ho had not yet r<;(;over(Hl from th(^ fatigue 
brought about by his completion of tlu! fourth essay for 
the Thoughts out of Season. But the first new's from 
'Bayreuth w'as very depressing : “ I almost regret having 

coma ! For, up to the present, everything has been pitiable. 
On Monday I attended the rehearsal ; it did not i)h!as(! me 
at all; and 1 had to leave.” He concluded his letter with 
the words : “ Evgrybody is anxiously expecting you ; 
make haste, make haste, dear Lama ! ” 

For, meanwhile, I was still busy in Bfile, packing up 
all the* furniture and putting it away, as we inbimbnl 
giviljg up the flat during my brother’s tour in Italy. 
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The second letter from Ba 3 rreuth seemed much more 
hopeful : 

“ My Dear Good Sister, — I feel better now. For the last 
three days my health has been excellent ; but you must ' 
remember that I am staying with Friialein von Meysenbug, 

J am in the garden from the first thing in the morning ; I drink 
milk, bathe in the river, and eat only food that agrees with me. 
Meanwhile f have seen and heard the Tn iU<jht <>f the Gndn ; it 
is a good thing to grow used to it. 1 am now in m'* .diiinont. 

“ Incidentally (but this is l)ct ween ourselves ■ ' f 
the seats have been sold for the second cyclu, ai.o x ar. • t 
third have been sold for the third cycle. To-rnglit the Kin? 
is coming. Ho has wired that he is delif;! led with ;.’v 
The KchurC's are also coming to-day. Tin. tiers uir 

children have often asked after you. 

“ As to my Italian tour, everything seem ■ it.inlug t.ut 
better than I could have desired. Sita, wood.-, id n-igli- 
bourhood of Naples — maybe in the end it will <- one to 
this. One <tan only hope. My health hits maths a good, 
progress that I am much more cheerful. 1 must^.ho'vover, be 
careful, and I decline all invitations, even Wagnur's. Wagner 
thinks that I make myself scarce.” 

Later oil he e.xplfuned this spinfed h'tter by saying; that 
in ordi'v to write it li(> had ('o'C'bly summeiied uji all his 
spiritual strength, and had tried ic place himself in his 
former attitude of mind. This liad giien him a certain 
wanton feeling of struggle and triumph, and the only 
thing he had not hccu able to endure was eou - er alion d a 
very intimate nature. Tliis more lively eomn. 
also tiTminatcd with the words : “ Make hast- good 
Lama ! ” 1 now prossi'd on my dome.stic duties as cpiickly* 
as po.ssible ; albeit, on the morning of my departifio I 
reoi'ived the news that Fritz no longer wished to remain 
in Bayreuth. His violent ell’ort to he his old self in 
regard to Wagner’s work bad thus only lasted a few days, 
lie wrote ; ‘‘ f long to leave, it is absurd for me to stay 
lieri'. I shudder at the thought of every one of these long 
musical evenings, and yet I do not stay away. . .*. I am 
quite sick of it. I refuse to bo here even for the first per- 
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formauce. I prefer to go anywhere rather than remain 
here where everything is a torment to me,” 

These tidings frightened me very much, indeed ; for all 
the practical arrangements had been made for ns to make 
a stay of four weeks ; we were both patrons, and ha<l had 
the intention of hearing the three cycles as well as the full 
reheai. als. Then, wo had hired a largt' apartment for the 
whole of (lio tinu', which, in addition to tw«> bedrooms, 

< •.• ' 11 ' ' '' eiiig-room and a study for my brother. As 

I ii was exceedingly rash on our j»art to 

■ . "-other decide Tipou (his sojourn in llayreuth, 

J entailed at least Iwt'lvo evenings at tlm 

’ cafr'' i'ivii > "W 1 cannot iinaghu* how it w'us that the 

< '-ulist '!' • nut tvi.-t strictly forbid the whole thing. Ihit, 

. 'x. :.i» id' Miid, my brother’s ailments were wrongly 
■ '’•’HIM' ilii- time, and cause and elVeet w’cre con- 
; •undfd. ni (hu'-e, days we assumed that tln'cye-t rouble 
- as out<-o!iU‘ of iiKlctermiiiablc trouble elsewhere, 
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\\ li. o ■ ’'(Mched Jlayreuth on (lie dsiy before (he. llrst 
'■ dl t< •■at il. I'Vit/ had already left. I was very much 
aj ior f felt certain that something great and grie.vons 
htul mtido hiju h.'uvi' ; and I 'can Avell romemher having 
spejit a wdiole nioniing at Friinlein von Meysonhug’s, 
wluiro 1 cried hittcrly all the lime ; but she did not 
understand why^l w'as so unhappy. On th(j following day 
I received a letter from my bnAhcr, who w'as at Klingen- 
brunn, near Regen, in the Bavarian F(jr(ist : 

* Dearest Sister, — I trust you are in DiiyrcutJi, and have 
• found nice people there to look after you, now that I have gone. 
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I know perfectly well that I could not endure to stay there ; 
as a matter of fact, we ought to have known this before ! Just 
think how carefully I have hod to live during the last few 
years. 1 feel so tired and exhausted after my short stay there, 
that I cannot recover my old spirits. This place is very 
delightful ; there are large woods here, and the air of the 
heights is like that in the Jura. 1 shall stay here al)out ten 
days, l)ut I shall not return via Bayreuth. So we may not see 
each other again this year ! How things change ! I have to 
sannnou all my self-control to endure the unutterable dis- 
appointment I have had this summer. I cannot even see 
ray friends ; for the time being everything is jM)ison and injury 
to me.” 

Fritz spent about ton (lay.s wandering about the woods 
of Klingonbrunn, busily writing all the while. And it was 
during this time that the fh'st notes for the “ Ploughshare ” 
were written, many thoughts of which ultimately found 
their way into Ifunuw, All too Hvriuin. The “ Ploughshare ” 
contained the fundamental ideas of my brother’s uev? line 
of thought. Hero for the first time, he expresses in clear, 
plain words what had long been taking shape wulhin him, 
namely, a complete revolution in the opinions ho had hold 
hitherto. 

What, then, induced him as a noAV and changed person- 
ality to return to ]layr<‘uth on the day before the beginning 
of the first cycle, is now simply impossible to discover. 
If 1 remember rightly, it seemed as if even in Kliugen- 
brunn he had been unable to convince himself that 
everything was at an end for him in Bayreuth. It was 
longing that drove him back, his longing for the Dionysian 
music which, in the past, he had heard in Wagnqr’s 
cn*ations. He would so willingly have yielded to the 
influence of the old charms ! Our likes and dislikes do not 
develop at the same speed as our knowledge, very often 
they hasten in advance of the latter, but more frequently 
they are unable to keep pace with its rapid stride. My 
brother once said of himself metaphorically that “ the 
silkworm drags its old prison for some time along withat 
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after first emerging from tbe chrysalis, ” — and in the same 
way he was able to rid himself of his old love and prefer- 
ence for Wagner’s music, only by dcgreos. Wliatovcr the 
reasons of his return may have boon, however, he at all 
events suddenly came back to Bayreuth, and listened with 
tlie greatest interest and some surprise to my account of all 
I had experienced. 

During the time that 1 had been alone in liayrt'uth, 
in the care of friends of (joursc, 1 had imh'cd had many 
wonderful experiences, and they were wonderful bi*c.auso 
everything happem'd so differently frttm what one might 
have expected. King Ludwig of Bavaria had declared liis 
intention of being present at the full relu'arsals ; in fact, 
tliey were t<» be performed for him alone, as ht' was 
staying cpiite incognito at the irermilage ( 'astle, and wouhl 
see nobody but Wagner, finally a vc'vy small number of 
people were allowed t(.» take their places in tlui tirst t wo 
rows* f the amphitheatre, which could scarcely be s(‘en 
from tin; fbyal box, in order to witness tlie pi‘rformaJic«‘ 
of the IlhtiiujoUl ; and I was one of this very small number. 
Wo waited for two hours in pitch darkness for the arrival 
of the exalted visitor. King Ludwig, who turiUHl night 
into day, and day into night, had sh:pt so well that no 
one dared to wake him. lie had r(«ic]ied Bayreuth early 
that morning (at 2 a.m.) ; had left the train at a railway- 
watchman’s hut, where Wagner, who had been comrnamlcd 
to meet him there, received him, and the two had th(;n 
gone to the Hermitage together. On nsudiing the Oasth^, 
the King had detained the Master for another two hours 
in .friendly conversation in ’the Castle grounds, — an 
experience which we thought vt:ry nnsuited to Wagner’s 
sixty -three years. 

The full rehearsals went off splendidly ; if J rememlufr 
rightly, those wLo could speak witli authority oji the 
subject declared that they were among the best per- 
formances of the that were ever given. 1 have a 
pavticularly vivid recollection of the beauty of 8ie(jfncd. 
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It was such a relief that the poor deformed dragon never 
appeared in person on the stage, and that its fight with 
Siegfried took place in the cave. The whole scene 
thus made an extraordinarily beautiful and mysterious 
impression. 

King Ludwig also expressed himself very well pleased 
with the performance of the Rheimjohl on the first evening, 
and the only criticism he made was tliat the music had 
sounded rather hollow in the (‘inpty theatre. He therefore 
expressed tlio wish that, a company of soldiers .should be 
sent to fill up the theatre. But this was really too hard 
on the peoples of Bayreuth, and the executn'o council of the 
festival performances sallied fortli to have an audience 
of tlu' King. In tlic most moving language those gentle- 
men showed how deserving the people of Baynuith had 
b(H;n not only in rcfceiving and sheltering artists but in 
other ways ; they also pointed out that the town was full 
of entliusiastic visitors, and they bcigged tlie King 
graciously to allow the inhabitants of Bayj’eutli, together 
with their giu^sts, to till the theatn* during the full 
rehearsals, instead of tlie soldiers. It was said that the 
King was extremely kind at the audience, and graciously 
grante<l the rccpiest of tin* ex<!(;utive council ; biit these 
worthy gtudleraen were duly iiiforumd that they must not 
on any account forget that tlie King was incognito on 
this visit to Bayreuth, and tliat anything in the way of 
an ovation, and all staring at the Loyal Box, should be 
a\oided. Tlius the Walkilrc was perfonned before the 
most motley audience 1 have over seen in my life. 
People of all classes sat shoulder to shoulder, ■who as a 
rule were distributed according to fashion, wealth, and, 
above all, culture. There must undoubtedly have been 
many an enthusiastic spectator in the cti’owdcd assembly ; 
but, on the whole, Avhen one contemplated the masses 
of Philistines and housewives, and heard them speak, 
one could not suppress a feeling of anxiety. ' One 
consoled one’s self by thinking that these were liot 
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the proper spectators. From time to time a member 
of the executive committee would stand up, and in 
forcible language would exhort the nttisy throng not 
to look in the directiou of the Royal Box, but to keep 
their eyes on the stage. When, howevei’, the theatre 
darkened and the music began, the words “ The King is 
coming” ran like a sort of eloctri(! ourrent all through the 
auditorium, and almost eveiy head wms tuimed towards 
the forbidden spot. It was aaid that the sensitive King 
drew back as though painfully conscious of being the 
centre of attention, but in any (uisc* the whole theatre 
suddenly gi’cw so absolutely (lark, that even the most 
inquisitive spectator present could liavo seen nothing in 
the forbidden si)ot, and tlum only were, all oy('S turni'd 
upon th(i stage. As rfigards ('xt('rnal de(;orum the 
following evening showed an improvement. Gi’adually, 
thejypoof the enthusiastic visitor Ix'gan to prepomh'rate 
among tlm audience, and w(‘ respe(!ted the King’s iuc.ognito, 
despite the fac-t tiuit we were all filh'd with tlie most 
ardent wish to show Wagner’s greatest be.nefactor our 
homage and our gratitud(‘. We were consoled by the fact, 
that King Ludwig promised to return for the third (yclo 
of the llitig not as a private individual, but as a monai’ch, 
and that we should therefore bo able to ngoice at tlie sight 
of him. 

Our dear old Kaiser Wilhelm attended th(! first c.ye.le. 
Dressed in civilian clothes, he di’ovo into llayreuth, bowing 
graciously in all directions ; his kind and dignified apj)ear- 
ance won the hearts of all tins ^Bavarians, and we Prussians 
were really proud. Even my brother was inspired with the 
most hearty patriotic folding. The Kaiser was given an 
extraordinarily enthusiastic and spirited ri'ccption, even by 
the Bavarians. • The letter W was displayed cwiiry whore ; 
but uninitiated, fanatical Wagnerites b(di(!vcdthat this was 
in Wagner’s honoqr, and thought it in every way quite 
natdral. Owing to the Kaiser’s presence, famine soon 
Sroke out in Bayreuth ; for the whole of the population 
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even from the remoter districts came to the town to see 
the venerable hero. On one occasion, it was literally 
impossible for us and our friends to get anything to eat 
for lunch; and later on flaroncss E. v. W. told me that 
when she had visited Countess Schlcinitz during the 
Kaiser’s visit to liayreuth, all she had been offered was 
some black briiad and black-pudding — which M’erc the only 
(idibles the s('rvants ha<l been able to scrape together. 
During the long intervals of the liiny, seeiuis took 
place in the Kestaiirant “Albert,” which showed only too 
plainly liow closely relatc'd mau is to the beast — for the 
crowd positively surg(!d to the bulfet, their eyiJS starting 
out of tlieir heads with <‘agcmess. 

In the theatre, too, Kaiser Wilhelm was the object 
of the most enfhusiaslic (lemoustrations. He arrived 
]»uiictually, and inanifested his apjUH'cialion by good- 
natured applause ; but thci'e were universal doui)ts as to 
Avhether lu^ really enjoyed tin; performances. No, 
Wagner’s operas woni not to his liking ; Cuniiri'i pleased 
him much more, and this was perhaps not such bud taste 
alter all. Mort'ovia*, ho had only cunsent(;d to come in 
response to the most pressing persuasion on the part of 
Countess St'hleiuitz. This excellent lady had succeeded in 
convincing him tliut the Itayreuth festival was a national 
festival ; thus he thought it his duty to attend it. He 
came on the l‘Jth August and left in the evening of the 
I'lth in order to join the maiueuvres. Unfortunately the 
performances he witnessed wt're the least successful of all. 
'They were full of hitolnts and a number of transformations 
entirely failed. For iustan<;e, once, if I am not mistaken, 
Walhalla was supposed to rise miraculously in the back- 
ground ; but instead of that, all one could see was a dark 
space in the middle of which was standing a foreman 
scene-shifter in his shirt-sleeves (the heat was appalling). 
This was not a beautiful spectacle. 

It was generally rumoured at the time that, in respbnse 
to a command to go to the Imperial Box, Wagner had 
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replied ; “ I beg His Imperial Majesty to excuse me ; but 
I am tired.” The Chamberlain had then bowed and 
retired ; but had soon returned. “ His Imperial Majesty 
requests Hen* Wagner to come,” ho said. “Is it a 
command?” Wagner demanded. The Chamberlain said 
that it wa.s. “ I obey the command,” said Wagner. 

It has been asserted that this scone was an example of 
Richard Wagner’s extravagant pride and arroganeti —but 
this is absolutely false! On that evening Wagner really 
was very unhappy and extrenuily annoyed at the failure 
of the i)orformanco (at least that is what my brother said), 
and Avhilo iii this mood it was cerlainly h.ird to bo 
called before His lmp(a*ial ]\Iajes(y in ttnler to nKseivo 
praise. Wagner knew perfectly well that in his Festival 
speech of the 28th May, 1872, he had promised that : “ so 
far as the artistic means at our disposal at presimt are 
able to do so, you will be given the best that is to be had 
in aeting, singing and secmic effect.” And this promise 
was not*Jultilled in those first evenings of the Festival 
performances, at least, as far as the transformations and 
many other things were coneei-ned. The fact that, 
generally speaking, this was not painfully apparent urns 
due to the wonderful and really ideal orchestra, and to 
the peculiar spirit of the greater part of the spectators, 
who seemed to bo more impressed by the llattoring 
presence of the Kaiser, than by the perfection of the 
performances. 

And now let me describe tho spectator at Hayrcuth of 
whom my brother had formed such an ideal image befon*- 
hand. He writes in the fourth essay of the Thouffhls out 
of* Season: “It is certain that in Hayrcuth even tho 
spectator is a spectacle worth seeing. If the spirit of 
some observant sage were to xetum, after the absence of a 
century, and wefe to compare tho most remarkable move- 
ments in the present world of culture, he would find much 
to in^rest him there* Like one swimming in a lake, who 
encounters a current of warm water issuing from a hot 
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spring, in Bayreuth he would certainly feel as if he had 
suddenly plunged into a more temperate element, and 
would say to himself that this must rise out of a distant 
and deeper source : the surrounding mass of water, which 
at all events is more common in origin, does not account 
for it. In this way, all those who assist at the Bayreuth 
Festival will seem like men out of season ; their raison 
d'etre and the for<;es wliich would seem to account for them 
are elsewhere, and their home is not in the present age.” 

But oh! Where were ihrse spectators? It is possible 
that the exceptional men in tlu; herd become one with the 
herd, and arc thus invisible I It was precisely at the first 
cycl«! that the most (‘iithusiastic Wagnerites were supposed 
to be present ; but oiu! felt with horror that those who had 
come together on that occasion were principally people who 
were able to pay 900 marks for twelve seats at the theatre. 
Of course there wen^ some idealists like ourselves in the 
number, but these few were certainly utterly lost in the 
crowd. One could sec men and women of high birth among 
the audience ; for the presence of the* Kaiser had attracted 
quite a largo court to Bayreuth. One could also admire 
the most beautiful dresses ; and Marienbad seemed to have 
stmt over quite a number of corpulent persons, bankers and 
people of nuuins, together with their wives ; the most 
luxurious jewels blazed on the opidont bosoms of the women, 
and heavy gold tdiains hung in half hoops on the rotund 
waists of the men — alas! and these were the spectators 
who were suppost'd to be strangers to their age ! It was 
tlui same crowd that one can see at any first night at the 
theatre, C)f course here and there one was glad to see one 
or two exceptional individimls, such, for instance, as \he 
distinguished paruters, Menzel, Lenbach, Meyerheim, 
Makurt, xVngely ; or the interesting musicians, Wilhelmi, 
Richter, Levy and others ; while an absolutely special 
circle with an atmosphere of its own was formed by Franz 
Liszt, surrounded by a bevy of admiring and languishing 
females. But even these did not present a spectacle which 
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might be said to have been in keeping with the vigorous 
t]^ of Wagner's genius, or which might in any way have 
been called “inopportune.” Moreover it was whispered 
that, owing to Wagner, Liszt had quaiTcllod with his 
friend Princess Wittgenstein ; for she was ill-disposed to 
Wagner, and was consequently not present. She had not 
wished Liszt to bo present at the Festival performances, 
because he only played the “ part of a supornuiuerary 
there.” But liiszt was not to be led astray ; ho came 
notwithstanding, and everybody thought all the more of 
him for it. 

Only once did I have the inipr('ssion that a kind of 
people different from the rest of the ordinary public, was 
assembled at Bayreuth, One morning 1 p;iid a call at Wahu- 
fried, but had to Avait aAvhile in the small ante-chamber 
before I could be received, as the great hall was j)acktid Avith 
visitors. I peeped into the room and saAV that at least 
forty orchestra-conductors, young artists and authors, Avere 
Avaiting Jhcre for an audience of Wagner. (Wagner was 
compelled to receive pcoph* in groups, as the throng of 
visitors was so great. On the first day of th(^ Festival 
performance fiv'c hundred people presented their cards at 
Wahnfried.) In that rapid glance I saw only interesting, 
artistic heads and fine intellectual faces; tlnsmore elderly men 
in the crowd spokt? in gentle undiudonos, and the younger 
men listened Avdth becoming reverence. Indeed, a .serious, 
reverent and devout spirit seemed to prevail among the 
small throng of men waiting to sec. the Master. It Avas 
only before such really artistic men as tlieso that der Rincf 
des Nihfhingen, sliould liavc bcHUi performed, and after- 
wards the spectators should have been given the right of 
freely expressing their opinions ! Of course, these special 
spectators should not have consi.sted merely of infatuated 
Wagnerites, for there would have bt!on little to learn 
from such severely disciplined partisans, de, spile the fact 
that this type was, at one time regarded as the “ideal 
i|pectator ” by Wagner and my brother. Now it happened 
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that fate brought us into close relationship with an 
example of a spectator such as this — a man who was 
absolutely devoted to Wagner and his works; and we 
loarnt to know this typo in its strangest form. In the 
extravagance of his manner he was quite comical. If my 
brotlier spoke at table, this man would forget meat and 
di'ink, and would sink into abysmal reflection ; he under- 
stood little of what Frit/ said, and oven that badly. 
If I gently reminded him of the present, lost in thought, 
and in a voice that was not of this world, he would reply ; 
“ Your brother has uttered words of the most profound 
wisdom, and 1 have lost all notiou of Time and Space.” 
Meanwhile, however, tlu! hasty waiters had removed the 
]>lat^^ whi(;h he had not yet touched, and I felt constrained 
to entreat him to ask for another helping, for fear lest ho 
should gf) out to fae-e intellectual enjoyment on au empty 
stomach. Then he wotild say : “ You are right, one must 
summon all one’s individuality here, in order that one /nay 
not p(iri.sh in the cosmos.” He always spoke in t]ijs strain ! 
— ” And he was a Wagnerite par rxccUnice,” 'Fritz said 
with a look of soitow. 

My brother also went to Angermann’s one evening, but 
he returned with a very sad smile. It was here that the 
chief assembly rooms of the members of the Wagner 
Societies were situated, and at that time these people 
were of that particular type who thumped the tables up- 
roariously with their fists, raised their pint jars of beer 
threateningly and seemed ready for any kind of “ knock- 
down ” argument, if another ventured to deviate in the 
slightest from the strictest Wagner code. In a descrip- 
tion of the Festival plays of 1896, Houston ChamberUiin 
writes : — 

“ I have often reswi of the out-and-out votary of Bayreuth ; 
but I hare never yet been able to find this kind of man ; no 
OLIO speaks so much, so pettily, and vrith so little under- 
standing concerning all that is done in 'Bayreuth, as these so- 
called out-and-out votaries of Bayreuth. The stranger and 
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the enemy almost always feel more or less clearly how great 
the project is, even if they do nothing else ; he, however, who 
by paying the annual suliscription of four marks, has become 
a member of the General Wagner Society, seems to feel as 
much at home at Bayreuth as a fish in a pond. For the small 
sum of money he pays, he seems to have acquired not only the 
right of membership, but also an absolutely infallible under- 
standing of one of the most prodigious artistic undertakings 
ever known in history — and it is well kiu^wn that the> first 
proof of genuine connoisseurship is to find fault with anything 
and everything.” 

In 1876 things wore very different ! W'ln'ii tlu' member 
of tlie Wagner Societies of tho-se days j)aid his Hubscri])tiou 
he seemed to ac(j[uire the right to storm like a savage at, 
everyone who did not <;onsidcr every note and every word 
of tlic Master’s to lx* as saennl as the gospel. 'Phese i)oople 
seemed to my brother like a parody of liimself. 

But even we ourselves, members of Wagner’s eirele of 
intiiruite friends, had very difforont sensations from thoso 
wc had ospeetod. It is true that, at times, we rectiiva^d 
tJie most sfitTing impressions, we were charmed by tins 
orchestra, and many a sc(sne in Situi/ried and in the Gotlnr- 
ddmmenmg, as for instance that of the llhiins Daughters and 
others, will in their unjsarallolcd beauty eontiinu* to bvo 
to all eternity in our souls. But, in sjiito of all this, owing 
perhaps to our great and over-sanguine exjseelatioris, w(t 
were disapjsoiiited. With some misgivings we felt that 
this was not the <lawu of a new art, but, to put it briefly, 
Grand Opera and luslhing else. Gradually our feelings 
dropped to the level of an ordinarj-^ music festival : hut an 
‘uncomfortable sensation was left behind which was venbsd 
by the friends in all kinds of jokes and jests. And there 
were opportunities cudtigh for the exercise of malicious 
humour ! It would have been better if wc had heai’d less 
of what was goin^ on behind the serenes and of wlmt was 
going on higher up, in the clouds of grc^it asjiiratioiis. 
Bnfortynately, however, our flat was in the very (iontre of 
the ^wn, and we were lucky enough to possess a drawing- 
T.N. e c 
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room, whereas other people were able to obtain only sleeping 
accommodation. Thus, a throng of talkative visitors was 
almost constantly assembled under our roof. In this way 
we heard fur too much of the intrigues and dissensions, 
and of the quarrels of the artists between themselves. 
Our attention was also called to far too many more 
or less admirable love affairs which, as a matter of fact, 
must have met with exceptionally favourable conditions 
during that summer at Bayreuth, for they sprung up as 
luxuriantly as mushrooms after rain. But even more 
luxuriant in their abundance were the excesses which were 
prompted on all sides by vanity, and one was compelled 
continually to recall the expression “ Vanity Fair ! Vanity 
Fair ! ’’ For hosts of people had come to Bayreuth on this 
occasion with the object of receiving some special mark of 
honour from Wagner, in return for something they had 
done for Wagnerian Art. And even if the Master and 
Cosima had bcciii the embodiment of justice (a virtue to 
whi(!h they did not in the least aspire) they would have 
found it quite impossible to do special honoul’ to such a 
vast concourse of people — that is to say, to honour each 
one more conspicuously than the last. Thus all Bayreuth 
was seething with injun'd vanity, and the air was heavy 
and oj)pressivo in c.onsequence — a very amusing state of 
uiTairs for the detached spectator ! Frequently Frau 
(Josima had to spend whole mornings in dri\'iug round and 
soothing pcoj)le’s mortified feelings by means of kind and 
comforting little speeches. 

But here I should like to emphasise the fact that my 
brother had not the smallest reasons whatever for feeling ' 
hurt. In fact, Wagiur never lost an opportunity of 
iionouring and distinguishing him ; hut Fritz escaped 
these flattering attentions whenever he could, for ho 
disliked Wagner’s blatant and boisterous praise. More- 
over, both of them felt that much that was unexpressed lay 
between them, they had had none of those great moments 
together wdiich might have bound my brother afresh to 
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his friend. Was such a moment after all within an aoo of 
them all the time ? I remember one morning my brother 
and I wont to pay a call at Wahnfried, and we found the 
Master in the garden on the point of going out. I cannot 
recall precisely what Wagner said, but suddenly my 
brother’s countenance lighted up, and with an expression 
of tense expectation he seemed to await what was to follow. 
Did he believe that the Master was going to say : “ Ah, 
dear Friend, the whole Festival is nothing more or less than 
a farce, it is not what wo two had dreamed it would be ; even 
my music ought to have been quite different. 1 will retiu-n 
to simplicity and melody ! ” Did my binfher cherish the 
hope that Wagner was going to say something of the sort ? 
Whatever his first words may have led my brother to 
expect, however, that which followed soon showed him his 
mistake, and the gleam of gladness vanished from my 
brother’s eyes. No ! Wagner was no longer young 
cnxigh to oppose himself. 

I sluill never bo able to satisfy myself, howev('r, that 
Wagner, \n his heart of hearts, was really pleased with this 
Festival at Bayreuth, lie siin]»ly pretended to bo, just us 
we all did ! W(} behavt*d as if we w'cro delighted, and 

yet what a host of disappointrni-nts w'e had to over(‘omo in 
our souls. 1 fancy that by far the greatesr number of us 
Wagnerih'S must have felt then pretty much as many a 
German peasant did at. the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when he W'as oblige<l to serve as a sohli<;r under 
the Great t’orsican. We were under the yoke of a mighty 
genius — we wore intoxicated by the power of an exe(iod- 
ingly strong will w'hich conquorc<l even tluj most hostile of 
its*opponent8, and finally compelled them to admire — but 
at bottom we all felt that there was something artificial 
about this intoxication. Nevertheless we had sworn 
allegiance to thfi great leader, and we therefore allowed 
ourselves neither to criticise nor to bo honest towards 
oursqlves. Fritz was the only honest person present. Ue 
fe^t profoundly disappointed, and he did not conceal his 
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feelings. To Wagner my brother seemed like the embodi- 
ment of conscience, or like one of those genii who point 
solemnly and admonishingly to Heaven. Wagner felt 
only too clearly that my brother had formed an ideal image 
of him and the Festival which neither had attained, and 
which soared high up above both — a bitter reproach 
against the Festival itself. Wagner, too, was embarrassed 
in my brother’s presence, but his embarrassment manifested 
itself ditFor(mtly. He, was boisterous and high-spirited, 
whilst Fritz was silent. 

What then did rny brother really feel at that time ? In 
his heart he felt tlu; profoundest disappointment — this a 
p(!rf(>ef stranger could have noticed. It s('ems surprising 
that Ills disappointment should have b(>en so marked, seeing 
that, as 1 have shown in the preceding chapter, ho had felt 
lor some time in the ]>osition of a disciple who was prepared 
to part from his master. Ihit, owing to his great love for 
Wagner, the actual jmrting from him was hard, and* ho 
W'mdd hav(( given much to be able to wait a littJs longer, 
if only lie could have felt a little hope remaified (as ho 
trusted it would have done before the Bayreuth Festival) 
that Wagnerian Art contained a great life-enhancing force. 
Now, however, ho began to fc'el, with uns])eakable pain, 
not only the 8us])icion, but also the eertainty, that in this 
Art there wais not the (juality which his gift of transfigura- 
tion had h'd him to sujjpose. 

It has been said that my brotlu-r’s great disappointment 
Avas eausfd partly by the im])erfect Avorking of the stage 
maehinery, and the failure of one or Iavo scenes and 
tableaux. Itli.s true that a good many of these faults led 
to eomieal eftVels, as for instance the scene between 
Alberieh and the liliiiui Daughters/ in AA’hich the latter 
turne<l round and round like wooden horses at a fair. And 
the dragon, the centrepiece of Avhoso nefck AA’as missing, 
and whos(? head seemed, therefore, to spring direct from his 
trunk, AA'as still funnier. If I remember rightly this 
disagreeable beast was made in London. Now, as ill-'lu^k 
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would have it, the missing piece, which left the London 
makers late, was sent to Boirout instead of Bayreuth, and 
the consequence was that it never reached its proper 
destination in time for the Festival plays. But all this 
either did not affect my brother, or else it simply increased 
his suspicion. On this very point ho writes : 

“ I utterly disagree with those wlio were dissatisfied with the 
decorations, the scenery and the luochanical contrivances at 
Bayreuth. Far loo much industry and ingenuity were applied 
to the task of chaining the iiuivgination to matters which did 
not belie their epic origin. But as to the naturalism of the 
attitudes, of the singing, compared with the orchestra ! What 
affected, artificial and depravid tones, what a distortion of 
nature, wore we made to hiiar ! 

“ As to some tones which were of an incredibly natural 
quality I would fain never hear lliem again— aye, 1 would fain 
forget them for ever (Matorna) ! ’’ 

No, this Bayreuth Festival resembled in tio respect what- 
ev(?r the stupendous vision whieh liad hovered before iny 
brotherV^eyos, — just as little as the llimj drtt Nihclumjcn 
resembled those bewitching Dionysian si rains whicli ho 
had hoped to hear. In explanation of Iho fact tliat this 
di.sa 2 )pointmont was to some extent sudden, it shouhl bo 
remembered that my hrotluir had not been with Wagncjr 
for two years, and had aetually not heard any of the 
Master’s works i)erforniod for four years. lie liad 
zealously studied the Jlinff des Nihehanfen on the 2 )iano, but by 
this means he obtained only a false and far too subtilised 
idea of the real thing. In addition to this, since January, 
1874, he had not ceased from pondering in juivute (jvor 
Wiggner’s “terrible tend<‘Uc{es ” ; now, however, those 
ajtpeared before hiip in all their brutal reality. Ho felt 
that this was no music of the* future ; it w'as uot a sign of 
ascent but of decline ! It was simidy exiiltod intoxication, 
ouervating hashish, and posses.sed not th<5 smallest sugges- 
tion of exuberant Dionysian vitality. But Fritz’s i»ain 
ove» all this was foo deep for him to he able to speak 
about it, and thus he obeved the serious admonition which 
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he himself had pronounced to his readers at the beginning 
of the fourth essay of the Thoughts out of Season, he 
wrapped himself in profound “Pythagorean Silence.” 
The only thing he did mention at times, and in terms of 
the highest admiration, was the orchestra. “You will 
never hear its like again, Lizzie,” he would often repeat. 

He was obviously pained when the Master’s admirers 
desired to speak to him about the last of the Thoughts out 
of Season, “ liichard Wagner in Bayreuth.” A very 
astute lady in Bayreuth once asked me : “ Why does your 
brother so dislike to hear his last essay spoken about ? ” 
When I fold him I had been asked this question he 
exclaimed : “ Ah, liizzio, people should let bygones be 
begoncs!” “But,” I said, somewhat annoyed, “it only 
appeared five weeks ago ! ” “ It seems to me like five 

years ! ” he replied. Ho did not say any more about it, 
but a few notes written in 1878 reveal what his feelings 

were at the time. • 

<1^ 

“ The Schopenhftuorian man drove me to '.scoptici-sm 
concerning everything that had been respected, held in high 
esteem, and preached hitherto (also concerning the Greeks, 
Schopenliauor and Wagner), ».<*., genius, holiness and the 
pessiinisni of knowledge. Along this circuitous path I reached 
the height with the freshest of breezes. The essay on Bayreuth 
was simply a pause, a recapitulation, a rest. In it the useless- 
ness of Bayreuth was revealed to me. 

“ My picture of Wagner completely surpassed him ; 1 had 
depicted an ideal monster — one, however, which was perhaps 
quite capable of kindling the enthusiasm of artists. The real 
Wagner, Bayreuth as it actually is, was only like a bad, final 
prtxd, ]uilh;d on inferior paper — from the engraving which v^as 
my creation. !My longing to see real men and their motives 
received utj extraordinary impetus from this humiliating 
experience.'’ 

Wo had given up our seats for the second cycle of 
Festival plays to relatives, as the performances were extra- 
ordinarily fatiguing, and I can well" remember on^ the 
evening wdien Das Bheingold was performed, after all oiiT 
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gU68ts had left us, and the crowds had surged noisily to 
the Festival Play House to the accompanying sounds of 
carriages coming and going, how a profound silence 
gradually fell over the whole of Bayreuth. Wc talked of 
my brother’s stay in Italy, wo said that on his return we 
should not take up our abode in Bsilc itself, but iu 
Arlesheim, and we spoke of many things ; b\it we did not 
mention a word about Wagner and the Festival plays. 
Over tea, when the silence outside becuTue strangely notice- 
able, I could not help exclaiming ; “ llow (>dd it seems, 
that we should remain at homo all alone on a Ft*stivul 
evening at Bayreuth ! ” 

“ This is the first pleasant hour I have spent here,” 
Fritz replied with an extraordinary expression on his face. 
“ Fritz,” I said, hesitatingly, “ it was much more beautiful 
when you played these things on the piano, and w'c used 
to imagine all the accompanying scent's in such glowing 
colours.” “ Of course it w’as more bt'autiful,” Fritz 
replied s»:ily, and tlieu was silent a long, long time. 

I cannot say that Fritz suffered from any bodily 
indisposition during tht'se wt't'ks in Bayreuth, and he even 
had very few headaches ; but, in order to excustj the fact 
that he so seldom went to tin; Wagners, wt' often inadt' r.se of 
the plea of illness. It is tnic that he snfft'rod profoundly 
and acutely, b\it in an uthirly difb'rcnt way, and ont; 
about which we could not spt'ak. All this untruthfulness 
and obscurity upset him. He absolutely ndused to remain 
any longer iu the place, and this despite the fact that he 
had fallen in love with an exceptionally fascamiting and 
charming Parisienne, who, unfortunately, however, was 
already married. IJut by this tiin(j, even this could not 
retain him any longer in Bayreuth, and so one day, with 
his wistful and melancholy smile, he bade a lust farewell 
to that Upper Frhnconian town in which h(' had had such 
painful experiences. “Oh, Lizzie! So that was Bayreuth 1 ” 
he exclaimed sorrowfully as he said good-bye, and his eyes 
WQire full of tears. 
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One can well imagine his feelings when one reads the 
following note ; 

“ My blunder was this, I went to Bayreuth with an 
ideal in iny breast, and was thus doomed to experience the 
bitterest disappointment. The preponderance of ugliness, 
gn>te8quene8s and strong pepper thoroughly repelled me. 
I had imagined tragedy with music in a way which 
far surpassed Wagner, and I had heard music in the 
trag('dy of existence in a manner which w'as far beyond 
Schopenhauer.” 


Now, to oonclud (5 this volume, let us once more look 
back upon the gr<‘at span of years, from 1844 to 1876, 
which wo have diipictcd in its pages. If one wished to 
describe it generally by a siriglo adjective, no better one 
tlnm the w'ord “hapi)y” could be found. In 1878 ray 
brotlufr spoke about hiin.self to Malvida von Moysopbug 
and oth('rs us a “ Happy Prince,” aial in 1874 ho wrote to 
llohde as follows : “ 1 resemble a happy man ite far us it 
is possible for me to know w'hat happiness is,” 

In a letter wTitteu in August, 1875, to Dr. Karl Fuchs, 
who had complained to him about a .sc'rics of misfortunes, 
he gives a very exccdlent account of his own expcuiencos, 
and shows how happy accidents had come to him quite 
unexpectedly always at the right time ; 

“ It sooms to me us if a oortiiin fwnj hantf, a kind of 
rofusnl to wait, has rohijod j’ou of many a success. One 
sliould not lot Fate know what one desires ; and five minutes 
later it is (juile willing of its own accord to make an offer. 
I think it is Shakespeare who says: ‘ To be ready is every- 
thing,’ It may bo, however, that what 1 am saying with so 
much apparent worldly wisdom, is nothing but a theory 
deduced from a life whicli has been sown so,mcwhat plentifully 
with happy accidents. But you can believe me when I say 
that it is absolutely in keeping with my most profound convic- 
tions, to cherish a thing for years without even allowing 
myself to notice that I am doing bo, and then to hold it tigj^t 
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when it comes within my grasp, because I was ' ready.' In 
this process of ‘cherishing,’ I never reached the point of 
desiring, and in this respect I lack your tire. All I feel is a 
kind of conditional idea. ‘It would be a nice thing for 
thee if, . . . You have no notion what great and luaguificent 
ideas of this kind I carry about with me, for which I shall 
suddenly be ready." 

All the events of this book confirm his words concerning 
“ a life whic.h has been sown somcwhiit phmtifully with 
happy accidents." From his cliildhood onwards wo have 
seen him surrounded by solicitous love, by admiring 
friends and by benevolent teachers and masters. Wo 
found that quite early in life his gifts were acknowledged 
by the most disting uishe«l ])eople, and that many a rare 
windfall came his w'ay. And in all the incichmts of his 
life, even in his periods of illness, there is no eleiiumt of 
bittemess, but always some kind of bi'iu‘fi(!(?nt compensa- 
tioij. Thus his attitude towards Life was one of almost 
trustful Vtfve ; for she had always fulfilled his silent wishes 
at the right time. 

But of all the events of his lib*, the greatest and most 
valuable was his deep friendship for Kieshard Wagner. In 
his love and reverence for this tnaii he spent lh(! most 
beautiful yeai's of his exishmee, and all his loftic.'st hope-s 
for the future were associated with the Master’s name. We 
can therefore understand with what bitter fendings he h'ft 
Bayreuth ; he had lost his faith in Wagner’s Art, and all 
the ghmous dreams and hopes of his youth fadt'd through 
this heartrending experience, lie thus bids farewell to the 
years of his youth, in whuli he bad followed his two 
ideals, Schopenhauer and Wagner, so reverently as to draw 
even his friends alon^ with him ; and now he must walk 
unaccompanied along the hard solitary road of his manhood, 
which he was cohderaned to pursue for his own pcirfection 
alone, without any followers, and even without any hemty 
sym|»athy from his fsiends. Thus there fell upon this life, 
sq happy and sunny hitherto, a mist which grew ever 
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more dense — a mist in which it was hard tor him to find 
his own way, and harder stUl to remain firm against all 
the demands of a heart which yearned so passionately for 
friendship. It is the hard and stony road to greatness^ 
whicli lies before him. 
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